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LITK It A R Y SH PJPLEMENT 

77th Ycav 

13 JANUARY 1978 
3,955 


Anthropology 23 

Art 33 

Biography & Memoirs 

22, 24, 29,31-2 


Fiction 

History 

Li feral nre & Criticism 


42, 44 


26-8, 38-9, 43 


Philosophy 

Psychology 

Religion 


Derek II. Aldcrnfr: From Versailles 
lo Wall Street 1919-1929 

It l' i ice Be dj ritl a : Tdinoignagc Chre- 
tien 1941-1914 

Israel fterkovitclt : Coal on the 

Switch hack : The Coal Industry 
since Nationalisation .. .. 

J. If. Honey : Rural Life in Wessex 

1500*1900 

I- rnosi nunicmuii : Die Urszenc • 
Iiine Sclhstaiudiise .. 

David Carroll (Editor) : Richard 
Simpson its Critic 

Cluii Cuvalioro : Paradise Stair iva it . . 

A, A. Cicttvy ; Ml>h Ifonii'tvtn'd .. 

K a tlilccM Co hum : In Pitrst/it of 

Coleridge . . » . . , 

Alfred David: The Strumpet Muse : 
Art and Murals in Chaucer’s 
Poetry . . . . . . 

I. 1\ Destii : L’firnirc/Ki/ii7i(u in Rural 
C> it jurat 

r.iirctJi Evans and John Mr Dowell 
i Editors) : Tntfft and Mewling ; 
Essays in Semantics 

1'cier Ever wine : Keeping cite Wight 

Holly S. Flowers : fir owning uml the 
Mo tier n Tradition . . 

.IoIiii t uinlner : The Life and Times 
of Chaucer. The Poetry of Chaucer 

Edward Gniliinio (Editor): Lewis 
Car ml l Observed 

Edward C. linn sen : !l uni f Catalonia 
under the Franco Regime 

Gri d I In ['I lad i : The First World h’dr 
WI-t-WIH 

%'u-itf Fii‘ II Hasan: Shuhikh 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 



jpjfijby'iPpjk 


TltUHSHAY. 1 9rlt JANUAHY, 
and lullnwiilK day ut I ti.ni. 

Hi II Clll |i Mill's KlIlllllS 

Art Reference Books 


lndudlni* [i.itmliiij : Mjiyini, Wilkinson ami 
Gray's I'cidmi AiinJtiHiiv- PulWtiut, !9iS ; 
PustL-r'h Sentinel Cooper, limited cilliiun, I*)14- 
16 ; Koval Academy of Af*ts, Run of HxhlM- 
iltm Catalogues. 17fj*J-104S ; prims : Itatti-hiur’* 
Lea It stoat pcs dr Peter lime gel L’Aucim. Brus- 
sels, 190H i Dnilt-r and VnufiJ nrt's Jean tie 
JuHiuHUc. 4 vol . . Paris, 1929-21 ; Diintlicii-nc's 
Fleirer uiM Fruit PuftHhigs. Washlinjlnn, IttW : 
Fiiiiiiii-l.utmir'.t L l Oeuvre Lithagrapitlque, limi- 
ted cdlttiiii, Paris, 1907 ; Harris's wijjh, 2 vol., 
Oxford, I9M ; Slttzer'a British Sporting Prints 
L , J2- r i ill a wings and watercolours ; I'uyveldc's 
Deisin tie Mtutres. limited edition, Basle. 19.17 : 
Williams's liurly English Watercolours. 19.12 ; 
co-suinif mul textiles : Bind) and Telt/’s Album 
tier Uulnuni-VtiStuinc, 2 vol., Berlin 1K59-6H ; 
D'ABegniaKnc's Las Access/ dreg. Pails. 1928 ; 
Juurnul ties MiwcUuinls-Tulllcui's, 176 numbers 
In .t vol., Purls, 1835-12 ; Les Modes I'nrlsleii- 
nes lllu sir res. IS vol.. Parts, 1847-72 j Siigut-n 
anil KdiiiniHuii's fils tor a uf English Wallpaper 
1921 ; works nf art : Dalton's llnzumine Art 
and Archaeology. Oxfi-nl, 191 f ; Kcnnic's 
Illustrations of Mill Work, 1841 : Weiidlnju-ti, 
?.5 feme*. Antst:n)am, 191a -a* ; Dlhllagr.ipiiy : 
Rafidslicrscr's AitltiluMg zttr Dautschcu lieile- 
/.elcliniiKKhust. 2 ports in 1 vnf., Munich, 


Chichester 



MONDAY, 10th JANUARY, 
al II uni, ut New Bond Street 

Printed Books 

tlie properly nl tlie late Captain M. F. Bul- 
lc-r. C. I,. Bi r.iik, Esq., K. J. Kevtc, Esq., and 
(it her owners, ui in prising Fiigllsli a nil Cnn- 
lliicntal Imnks of the Ifirh to t-'io lOtli ircil- 
tnry, JliusinttucJ lirjuks anti hooks on science, 
natural history, works of art, travel anil topo- 
graphy. 

Catalogue Price 40p 

Ill NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 

I COUNTY COUNCIL 


Edna Healey : Lada Unknown : The 
Life of Angela Isurdctt-Couus . . 

Adrinn Henri: City Hedges: Poems 
1970-76 

John T. Hitclicncl: and Rex L. Junes 
( Editors i : Spirit Possession in the 
Nepal Himalayas 

II. Montgomery Hyde : Solitary in 
the Ranks : Lawrence of Aruhitt its 
Airman and Private Soldier 

Josephine Kumni : John Stuart Mill 
in Love 

Ruth M. Keippsou: Semantic Theory 

M. W. Kirby : The British Coalmining 
Industry 1870-1946 

Robert loiigbaiim : Isak Dincscn’s 
Art 

David Lodge : The Modes of Modern 
Writing 

John Lyons: Semantics, Volumes l 
and 2 

Brian Masters : Note Barabhnt teas a 
Rotter : The Extraordinary Life of 
MuriC Corelli 

J. H. Matthews: The Imogen; of 
Surrealism 

Christopher Middleton : Putaxmiadu 
uiul Other Prose 

r.wen Montagu : llcnnnd Top 

Secret U .. . . * .. 

Gricor Narekatsi : Lamentations of 
AVrefc 

John Nicholson: Habits .. .. 

Wendy I hunger O' Hubert v : The 
Origins of Evil in Hindu Mytltnhgy 

Ian Robin : Round Circles . . . . 


Provincial Booksellers 


Marshall Sdhiins : The Use mul 

Abuse of Biology .. 

Arturo Schwarz : A Ion Ray : The 
Rigour oi Imagination 

J. M. Scott : Icebound : Journeys in 
the Nurth west Sea . . . . . . 

Ainu and Mary McQueen Simpscui : 
1 too tan livre : Selections from 
the Leilas of June Welsh Carlyle 

Bradley F. Smith : Reaching Judg- 
ment at Nuremberg 

Desmond Stewart : T. F.. Lawrence 

Burry Stroud: Hume .. 

Donald 1%. Sulimm : The Siege nf 
Malta Rediscovered : An Aceuunt 
of Sir Walter Scott's Mediterranean 
Journey and his lust Novel 

M. VV. Thompson: General Pt'u- 

R tears : Evolution and Archaeology 
i/i the Nineteenth Century . . 

Errol Tr/ehinski : Silence Will 

Speak : A study of the life nf Denys 
1-inch llatton and his relationship 
with Karen Btixen . . 

Colin ’fudge : The Famine Business 

Tristan Tzara : Seven Dado Mani- 
festos and Lit m ins t cries 

Philip Wurd • Imposters and their 
Imitators 

Clive Wilmer : The Dwelling Place • . 
FICTION 

Joe Bo usque) ; J.e f \/if do tel 

Isak Dine'.en : The Angelic Avengers. 
Anecdotes t>{ Destuiy. I'.hrenganl. 
Last Tales. Shadows on the Gras*. 
Winter's Tales. 

Didicr Martin : Un gorcon en Pair 


T 


22 l 


h o'd g'Iq'iS ’ 1 MSlt.-m 'K • '/j/i n t-- 
*'L O.HDON '>yc2A^pX vT 


jlMi : (tr ■iiiiiilk.ua log dcr Wlegcndrucko, F.eip- 
?i;t. 192a<-iU ; (iraessc’s Urbls l.utlmis, Berlin, 
llHI'l ; Mlrenr'.s Dicftniuiiilre th's V cures if Art, 
7 rnl. , Paris, 1911-12; Arc.iiterturu : Arcliliec- 
tm al Pohlic.it Inn Society Dirttnnary, 11 vol., 
IMS7-92 and n.d. : St lilnkel's Samuilmig Arehl- 
lekinnlsclter tiulumrfe, II: ill a 1819 111 ; luml- 
liu-e : Cc^chi>kv's English l-ur allure of itu> lath 
Century. .1 vol., n.d. ; ceramics : D'llnrcouri'.s 
U> Caramlttue Ancleane tier Peroa, 2 vol. .In 
I, I’iirN, 1924 : LakiOR's Sevres Pin cctalu of 
Buckingham Palace, 19t)7 ; William sun's Brink 
of the t-'uniltfe Rose, 11 mired edition, 1927 ; 
glass : IliKkU’v’s European Glass, 1926 ; 

llMBlws’s EiiMlicfi, 8tfolUs?l mid Irish Table 
fifiM?. Hnstim, t‘JS6 ; and silver : Berthanx’s 
I.c Par full Sermrler, Paris and Dijon, 1841 ; 
DCiia's Cniidiigiie of European Court Swords, 
11 lulled editliiil, New York, 1929. 

CoMciyae Price 7Sp 


(Note new address ) 

iBBigwa’ial lloid 

Russell Siiiiarc, London 
Monday, January 1G, noon to 8 pm 
Tucsdny January 17, 10 am to 3.30 pm 
90 Booksellers display fur sale a selection 
from their Aiuitpianan und Out of Print Stock 
Thousands nf Fresh Bargains every mouth 


Book Fair 


RnUCATION 

ASSISTANT 

, BCIIOOL I.IIlKAIILtN 
Ubrurtura OcCito U.Dh-j to £3,7TS 
• lipr annum fnclusHv 

A. qualUiefl uimAHlAN male np 
tnnulul fn Tijqulrcil 10 daslsl (ho 


Richard 

Gilbertson 

Catalogue 49 

OU IlnglMi ChllJrvn’s llm.ks 
t/w/m/rt /.»..A ' in-r in the liifn.-h 
Mhvwi, «(•/ in flu- Otl‘ome tVf- 

Ift thin J. 

.Send Hire,? Pp <i.,ni|» 

Angel UIH, Luuaeestun, Cum wall 


TUB ROYAL INSTITUTION 
LIBRARY 

catalocumi or I’liiMnoo 
Bcii-.Niu u: i.i n:ievruuii 
. APmjCUtTtdNH -in* Invited loi tlie 
Huovr nosi lm- npiioinlniuiil In tnr 
a flsuil IltOi a[ ivvu yo.xrs, unil 
In vol vi'S Ihi- .-I, i nl uu ul nn ii nd cl-iMl- 
flcjlltin „f . Iilioin If .non I turns. 
l.siKOfiCp b( tm slug vrtnn wt» 
honks ..ssi'iiii.ii, iniorisi . In sLlcuue 
ilcsirabln. , 

inliiAl lutary Ca.0u<). Conlrlliu. 
lory l'r.nalun SclieniO. 

AiipIlt-nt'onH h-ltti ItiP nr.ntrs a) 
lv.il itIITulv lo Tin- i.lbrjrinii. St 
Alhrii nirlo Hlwot. Il l \ HIM. 

ANTiquARIAM UnylUh. Uiefsilurn, 
iliAiorv nnrt . 9i I'.itvi*. A iiuiv 
c.il.nnnnj nf Irfir.hs m'lni«ii bn- 
iwi-an mr.o mm. tii:tu m ilia 
iinii u-r.min- ]:tr, m ci.umi. ui.tli. 
’ W 10 .. 011 *s;hH**«- — 9«vin s»yw. 
H^M.irquls lioad, f.midurt Nwt 


cnSBii niven prbss. — i:r..ji.* 
u v.iil.il.i.- I. <‘.ruini. In mi} 
I . nl I mi -i, .'.I j in, - 

t i.n"T, u'i r. Lfrn'-rn-T. um 

Muir" >.| I null hi. (r. Jim W. 

Min.-r ■ ii'-iin jii.si : iiiiur. 

>lniiu. Al». Uu-- llri.i-i i.-jiifc. 
Ill- (.rr-n l,|i>-r H-rl.-W. I.r.f,rv 
.'in -I ii, n.m. i .its..ii> iu-j ms*, 
j.-. -i.tv.l bill,, •'■i '".ii v.-.irK — 
s ,.,r-sv • ii I . n-r. SVsi-. 
wi<)*-» '.7‘.. Unlii-rsliy (a-nwr. 


CAT. 04 IN PROPAUATIOH. U d. 

1 si (-.Ills. Slu, Mil ,,n-l I’M. 

in.iriTi.il s-rlU.ns cm s-isJOl .ind 
I.; uuOail. ifisli.n- t.»i>d (.-imr.iv- 

t<«w .mu vnitiiviii ; tllcli-iid 

k-i i. iirs : \.,i. i iv , iii i— Ulr-r.irv 

■»rul lilslurl, .ii. ,ut. Liln.l Wtilla- 
i>r. Ai-L-nim. t:or.l>' 

I i.sl.-l S. Il-|.. 

BOOKS.— Sr-iOtidiunil. r<T «1»-” 

f "-nurii| sub] i ft is.— S-n.I f. r Irvi 
Ms ■ I 1 . T. f ii.ii l li.nLius. 

i»i tm-v . I..itiiii» ir I. 

oniTisM an n Fonsicii uuut 
i’ll hits vuls. 1 -JU. Ut!. Ufi. -la. 
7H. !U« • Mrni-irv «f i-iivuir 
(l.i/plln • V(.|s. -17 1 U r.U J 


riMnalul r« Toauircil lb nasjfli the tvporbabmv 

i r!|,.,r|nrrili i SOioaJ Mburlnn *1 ihn TY^o p r a rhy ■ — 'P" ’ 


• Dolphin and Anclipr Hotel 
Fit., January 20, noon to 8 p.m. 

- Hut.,’ January 2L, 10 to 1 |>.m. 
Admission 20p 

Oi‘gjnl2ed by P.B.F.A,, 11, Bolirport Street, 
Bjinsidple, Nl Dcvrm 1 
. Barnstaple 3641 - 

A non profit nakliie, Trade AhiocUHon 


. Pi.riKmil' l^rirri pri ll -nalvo Ai.ti'anl.- 
Baarhui mil. \Vpi^sai>, Nwitlngtiup* . 

I'ur' fii rrh nr d-i.itls wma io llm 
AsslBiiini Ciumv Unr.iriaq «<uiuw 
r-if. UCCii. l:il urn i ion. Lthr.irj/ 
,ihr * ,n '- 

. nnljlimi wrllmn :i|1pllrjltoiiB (An 
tarns t tneiadiug ih« -Tum\«a nnrt 
nrldn-iscs of iwa rurorot* ilmnbl 
fn.jcli ilia . ■ Ho.iriiiidsivr nl llm 
Nt-linol lull t.ner tlmn l : rldjy. 


CRAPHV.— UlUHir.il<i<] bDOCs, 

.■lti>IUUll>- till Vl|>t|lll-| Ii-wu. 

ilnv Itinisc, .ilrli.MPiubv. llrlls, 


A Milov* Iti 

Kjiiivrifli.l. 


LECTURES S MEETINGS 


nHHNMHIMMOH 

I UNIVB8SITY COLLEGE A 
LONDON 9 

(Gowar SlfMl, WC1E BBT) 2 
FREE PUBLIC LECTURES • 
SPRINO TERM 1978 • 

Ft!., 20 Jan., at 6.30 : Coin- 2 
inonwoaUh Fund Lecluto In • 
Amoritnn Hlaloiy, by Pio). • 
Don E. Fehrenbnchar. "The 2 
Drcd Scotl Decision pud Us 2 
ConaequonceB ". 2 

Tfiriro., B Feb., at 8 . DO : 2 
Inauaursl Lecture by Prof. • 
M. W. SwnlOB, *' Irony and Die ■ 
Novol : Rolloeiions on iho Oer- • 
man 1 BUdungsroman ’ **. m 
Wed., 22 Feb., at 6.00 : " The i 
Glil nnd the Soldier i Manna- 0 
der'H newly-rediscovered • 

' Miuomnenos by Prol. • 

S E. G. Turner. • 

Mena, and Thun-. 27 February • 

I and -2. H. end 9 March, al • 
5 JO ; Lord Nerthclitle Loci urea 9 
In Literature by Dr Conor 9 
Crulee O'Brien / In Queel of 9 
Edmund Burke ", , ® 

Complete list of public lecluree 2 
:rom Publications Olilae, Uni- 2 
verally College London. Sower 2 
St, WJ16 BBT. (UBKipwl s 
envelope required.) 9 

9999999999999999993 

MICHBL LACLOTTE. CbltMTI-.llMlr 

I 'll ttwf dll - il^imlli'liiuiil ik'S 

niiniiires du MuaiJo dn 1.Qiivn<, 
will .pivO u '' lecture on Ln 


hijuilrs : V.-.ira in 1 • • itj 

anil Visit ■ ■ "-I M — Vol. J! m-uIiImI. 
dilil siniiip viiJh. unil rn-i 
i.nru.ilTiin ii oil or siiiiim nl urf 


HANSARD for SALB.— (Uuuinons : 
dll, bun, -i, 1‘diil In yob, 

711 ii* l',*i it, vol*. mlaMnfi, : fiih 
*nrloi> In 1'i.tn \oH. L In Aja 
MH volt. ihi'sIimi'. LiikIj : Bill 
M*rtr9 l"i» , i in 155 vuls. i in 
tart vuls. n<i<-inqi. — Dif.rs 
by ..list .iiniiiirv M ixnmiv IJU* 
r.irUn, U iiuiv M.u-sUirlu. 

Cjir'innrlcn. i.n vm'iiil. "t ,il. ; 
ai -11 ii-imv . i.ii.63, i<urcii.i»cy 
lii coMi-ll. 

CnoWLBVAHA a>Ti»Mth.iA|t tWU>I.8 

For a.ii. 1 . », s .i a.A.i . K>r UHit 
— N. l:iil|>n|ivr, l.sircllu, Now- 
r«,n. i:hr..<. 

MQDflnM POBTRY a«W ItUT.lUirf. 
I'-iliiluliiK* Ntiniber 1 nmy ri-.idy. 
Jirlin or jiIiDIim r-,r fri-o list.— 
>1. A. I’.f'll. ItlTI vlswi'll ll>, list-. 
C.iVIck lloiiii. U'viiiniiilli.iii,. Nut- 
tut!.. fvl.: (y«M 

DBTBCTIVE FICTION Write fnr 

■ la Inm i-'itiii-uiur In Anilinnv 
jiyaun. r.7 ui .rulin'* ltn.id. Hid- 
bury. W alley. \v . . MldlimiW. 

sHEppards lur nil oul bdoM*—- 


SHEPpaRds lur nil old bdfiht--. 
a .V. Ifov-il ColN-gv Hinci. N.lf ). 
run*. Wcnl..' I rl. 'Kai.. ty-fi.rtb. 

nSViEyr end ollii-r itunli* In (Inn 

cnjiiiiunn I hi. — . n. 1 i-vin, 

(lia in- Hi.. I.m riun \ic:2. D1'24B 
a.,7d. 1 

rHS r.repnlisr I nrintuhilv. 1.0M* 
old bonk* in i-.u h msun. p.nmde 
Chiu -tret, wriumv'e tlinilif, . 
Lccluarinlri, ' Hlu- F/ie lit 


FOR SALE &- WANTED 


rEDUCATIONAl ; 

linns " on Tliuraday lutli J,in»- . * ■ ■■ *■* '■ » ■ > . » 


WANTBO, 1 -, ll'hllaKbr's 




■ ''COVENTRY AREA UK A LTD 
, AUTHORITY 

. .. Hi ill,, I’estunidiieio 
Js "tiuiiiini 

nulari-d ( lo - 1 lie* D-vtinlrv unA' 

ihurfmiititire iiuspii.il, n ii, ■; in" 

Of ^Oinv Sefia- 


l-v, ■' ... • 1 


. Str 


.« urwH;;»inre llnspli.il.. i„ . in* 
ilftv'itrv , ^6 ibv SfTio- 
tiriiii ■ >iui.u,i|itii .ii iiu.iimiiin. 
ftauip- nn me TmnheJ . AdSfniain.: 


»f*nl»*c-,i.- 
• Jotr . d 


. ‘ '*5*5481® 

• S . i - K * V U;«< )■<•». .1 unuvortK ItlJS. . 

.1 • ?L * Covrntrv CV.7 PWN. 

. *1 .rA?h -r , . - - ■ Tol»niinn4 Ke«>«ii,v. *J.>7ia list. U 7 A 


• ‘ NORTIIUtVlUKHLAND 

. : county lihrary.' 

Bi:aa t >1.9 unit a hv vice ■ 

•\ COL'N n -, UUNTItnt. UillCABY 
. MoriH'th ' ' - A 

- ASSISTANT, l.l&rtARIAM , 

• " £a.ii!7 to U'j'.Km .ihnn' 1»- 1 

K-T.HK 2 |iiu 4 , *mij>«in,i.n«i of. 
JJ..U!.-plU^ U [> lo SjlIU ii.ii. 

. i U o^ te? 

« • yani a.ypenoni:- r<ir ihu unn. wtdcli 
is (Si, In . th<* Hctuiuii library 
cn. (.hnncrOd * lltnvirldim, nre 
trod Uni toTialrtqr.iilon. will be 
. ■ lo . nutintjinla who Iidvo: 
d tlio rinol liyumlnailon m ihn 
rv AtSDnimioii. or.tbd Gqu|ve,' 

. . i (uf If ter details apn «nuiicullm' 
rotrtie rt-turmahm by aVih January,' 

1 rf- T7iftvJii<ow=.. Nut*'- 

■* Jffylrj. jjtAj 


THEATRES 


' "a* P'rai no inin» ■ in me 

Wusrr.nd." 

.. — •->: -- — -* - . 

. CATALOGUES 

I SEIICYlK FiCTIOH-liST . | 

1 1 MICHAEL tROPPIR BOOKS . I'.' 

IMe to ; ' ■> !' '.i .' 

MICHAEL CROPPER BOOKS. . j '■ > 
,10- aiMlJv/Md^fioad. ■ Lordon I S 


Jfiiei. Hiiii HlntiLSiiiftri Si Na'lun. . 
. buiicrv*- in tier. ...11 m. --nines. 

I *n liner's , Index lo Tlio 'l Inina, 
Annual. lildeX lo The Times, 
OHIclur . Iftdev Id 'Hid ’riiuea. 
Aunii.il HuglMrr. (JUuri-rty 

iji'vJuvv. HunlnQlon MuouHni*. 

L.-ohoirilro. Oumfoiniin's Mona-, 
tine. ■ Nipuieonth crtitury Itc- 
viow. AUiunanuou 1 ‘rat. Duval 
• Bucieii ; -i Pmloaanhiidl Trnna- 
utlioitH Hoytil Bacleiy, Connois- 
seur. Hiudln. AH Mdnurlnn und: or 
Mftpa^ino ol Aft. lounial of. llm 
, :r.ti&nic«l ■ aacioiy,- ■ vntt Matt 
(in/oilv. (IrmTlon. Edinburgh Ilo- 
. now, .Dublin licvii-tv, Nainro. 
Chemictu Ahsiraeis. cintslc.il Ii,- 

S lew. Annmnn *. Ucr I'bysUs. 
hoiutsciios. zpnttv,biaU; Hlnlmy. 

f ind i sllidUf. lobrni:d noriodu.ils, 
mporituu news pit iiorii sueli as 
2 AHt.-‘ ibijjlni. • *.•• | rsuhturJor 
Zuliiliiu 1 " Ik-rlldur IIIuk- 
■ triune ■* ■. rOcrruiov ‘r f '* let 
, Tenip* -, J‘ Lo Monao " ' and— 
If niinlldnliU.— Iholr In.ldvils In Jll 
.. lanyuflijos . ps innu ns inty. are 
Willi J'lSjr into (niQ'i.a 
Iniloyrs ahd in iulrly."iono 
• runs. - also i.iou .Fuuviilwsnuor's 
. -*°W Bite* — sli.na Jrid. ori Hint 

1 play lest i. tv Homy. I'oritfj, 
.Rnid'-Wtllir. *a , 'U l inch ley Unaill 

' 4 ^‘ I P'h 7^’' 7 ^ ,,; T0 ‘- ' ; 


linns" on 'iiiundsy lutli Jtina- 
■ary oi fi .10 p.tn. 1,1 ilio Frunen 
liiMi Hula, Qiior'imborry ^ Puns, 
fi.W.T. Tel.: 01.!Wi 'iatt nl, 
^8. AdmUBlon tree. 


1 BOOKS & PRINTS j 

ANtlQUB MAPS — Send sininp iqi 
jinn Illustralod nit. Hrgi-ni Cnl- 
- lory, A.U.A., 14 KCflunl HIU-ul. 

>: ciinJii-nhiim. - 

'■ ANY AMERICAN BOOKS, new or 
: oui-of.|»rlni. — Write <)nuy Huulis, 

, . .BOOH T. dial Avenue, u, .im 
‘ Pork. Nuw Yurh, NY 11574. 

BIBUOQRAPHY • Inrmiiinp Jolih 
Carier. cqriojraniiy. - piiiue- 

onrdnhv. -salci rpielogui.S, • ly..- 
.. pgrmjhy. — -Uai i3l taW lintee 
; In?! It ^V^mrelor, MS Bkiinford 

L O DK0 AND AtIT BXHIDITION 

: ciii„iftun«8 ; Europe Mi. Viritinal v 
•mil .AmarKiiti Ari<Arl*ne. New 


'OUT OF print tKiifii.' ledim rind 
. h sol -i tno jen i, gcnn.i.b i', 1 ' for 
•r d2l,dls 1 ~nilL ,.| Pruy. -17 ■ !W 
j • water ptovq, ; Esitt naidllC -. ■; ■■ 
i.aoa pit b’ss cuTYiNotf db'-iMqV', 

: i ; ., ^tujj ThVi >' 


|...i.- ij.ml la ll.U-.il |.»f>u 

f u".>lU'l.v; (Id) .Mri-iVI.-; 
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G. M. YOUNG : 

Portrait of an Age : Victorian Eng- 
land 

Annotated edition by George Kitsnu 
Clark • 

423pp. Oxford University Press. 
£16.50. 

The first part of G. M. Young's 
classic Portrait of an Age appeared 
In 1934, Jn the form of the last 


.iMUMiiit cuiivu uy Jijlll- 

self. His own contribution to these 
volumes consisted of a panorama of 
the period from the Reform Act 
to the deem of Palmerston In 1865, 
Expanded in scope, to take in the 
rest of the century, Portrait of an 
Age appeared as a separate book in 
1936; and, ever since, lias held its 
place as what the late George Kit- 
son Clark justly calls " an historical 
essay >0 f unique interest and import 
ance . There must be few students 
ot the period, amateur as well as 
professional, who have not been 
j™**? t 8 brilliance, amused and 
instructed by its mixture of play- 
fulness and profundity, and puzzled 

^Iusiveness IBme ^ ^ y * ls mandnr 'ii 

But the actual origin of Young's 

P 5 r £ a,t fia £? further back and Is 

rlm rt Ftp r f < w i»? n die course of 
the First World War which Young, 

; o r^5? llow of AH Soids turned 

n W1 i e ^ an i lulder Morant 
?£ J? 1 ® Board of Education, spent 
[ Artliur Henderson's private 
seaetary, tlien in the Minisu-v nf 
Reconsh'uction, he set himself 

curl0 ? if y a » d partly 
! comfort a series of readlueq 
«trugglo with Napoleon 
2 P d «" of Peace and dWoss 
tl«e England 


By John Give 

of lis World's Ciitvsics sorii’s. 

It was (his e.ss.iy which was, in 
fuel, 1 lie mil Martini: piiiiu nf for- 
trait 1 nf n it Agt 1 . In it , h.iving 
skeiclictl I lie nut line of his mvn 
puriodteiuimi of tins ape. Yminii 
expressed the view that ilia nutlinrs 
of most Victorian histories iack.nl 
Il'S, ' gratifies entries: "tlii-v arc 
writniK. nt the best from the niiini- 
sucut room, nt the worst from the 
servants' hull. Mr Strut liov lias 
much to answer for." (Could this 
help to explain the epigraph 
--a * Victorian Precept " — which 

Youjig was to put on the Lille pane 
of Ins book: "Servants talk about 
People: Gentlefolk discuss 

Things ’*?) Thus Portrait of un 
Age came to serve n polemical as 
well ns » scholarly purpose : In 
supply svmpuUietic insight into the 
historical significance of the Vic- 

foffilLift 0 as ..? counterweight to 
fashionable raillery tutd cniotiounl 
anupatliy. JTio polemicnl note, 
though less stridently sounded Uimi 
in Youngs early essay, cun still be 

ll&nrn in Hm bfoi- 1 . 


^ III uie iiilBflm 

ceJ,tury before. No doubt 
his own principle 
S-^ ordm- to understand an ago 
one must go on reading until one 

SJi h ^ r jf he 5 S?rt° talking, he was 
still reading when the war ended 
and when there appeared Strachcv’s 

£s««” -HHJ5? tVf ffl 

SSSwtS'B 

ES^sfijates 

S h / U * ,lic » however, proved 

s 

if Ir,lsread ^ 

first appeared (1931) in 

ESS ■£. ^rfrJ^X 


1 A WJUIl 1«UI 91(11 Ul» 

! « aiu a in the later und more finished 
work; os in Young's commoiu to 

nhm.fPR* Vi mt m \ ,cil ttonsenso 
about the Victorians * is dissipated 
fe'to reflection that it was the 
Ficnch Government that in-usee 11 ted 

nl.iy a 11 D °\' anj ’ : aml * nci liupt 
V ° r ul ’ 11 '.'c uccfinip.iiiying 

tone of exasperation: “I rcuil con- 
“JJ'f'ly f hnt the Victoriuiis did this 
imd the Victorian* believed that ; as 

LnJi Cy nA 0 , tl 0,1 ,,Vl ‘ d within t£ 

,- £ T1C , town -crier’s hell, and 
at uJJ times behaved, and thought. 

SSJ!S? ,,,p P cd Y l,h ’he ‘liscipllncd 
unanimity of a city state n«, « ] m | y 

gwn difficulty was to find 
TMc/iiuF~ _ kcsides Represciitiuivrt 
whKh !k" S «? ,Ml , ‘he Family— on 
which the Victorians agreed ; anv 

Msumptlnn ■which was not at some 
Nine or other fiercely challenged. 
wu f» foi ‘ Vwunjj, soiuuthing 

SU. 'd, "VW facl 'tot " Vh- 
should, by ciio accident of u 

Kin £l aCc i nn nnd . n lon K rob: 11 . 
l a ™ bc “" chosen to give her mime 
S?.n« ? Re ’ h»l*«se un illuMiry 
S ' ™ , u *™ l ' l ™Yhy 11 I'd tinifurniiiv 
a , _ a * raci °/ Nine where men and 

“ n i sc l c \ i rc 1 ' «"*» . piiihiMiphy, 
lie fubrie of life und its direr ting 
* d ®.“\ ^nnged more swiftly purhapl 

fronted with this nmmtuted edition 
of on essay now over forty year" old 

nn J? r tt ^ 5®* fotalned its 

powci and its readability, the 
answer is largely to be found in the 

Eh n 5 , i n yVj ,lch . Y °ung was able 
S?* ,tJe ? tlf y th .e nature of those 
Snrh 8 ^ nnd *? wt f° ft bout them in 
fL 11 '? tllut l} ie reader seoms 
S 55n ?5 an ? clual participant in 
as well as an observer of that sliifr- 

which^nnL! 4 ^ 88 B u d JnsUl «tions 
wnich constitutes tho process nf 

w5i 0ry '* hIs , ido1 fi'booii. Young 
JJ5 "S* "JOicted with falsa modesty, . 

Sld h JSJL qaite ris i ,c when h® 

noted, some years after it had 


apprav.'d, ih.ir •• my 

m Ji.rdifrm,fnm,X£3!S 

: .'hM m-iMiiic liiciuc In thuP 

J "h illy i'ijih, rile 

, , Alter all, hum i« iroj - , 

s l ».«i 

,| “.dill (i Khinpse of Gwi 
i! " s . lUl ‘® "hull vugle, hall bJ 
- . hi'vn i akon during tij ^ 

, Nlflkij «f IKK 1 ! m sco W 4 
s 1 rnwdi'd reach iilier reach with* 
^ pint! i hut cini III not bo 
1 S l «Rhi Of the q! 

1 V 1 i " ,U| A . , n ' v u 'I rl «« recall 

. " l the Abbey brings bidT. 
t fl ' csh «« Browning’* jn, 

, Hut if pvrsnmil experience a 
i produced excellent hlstoriant 1 
, world s libraries would be hurt 

i iV.i 1 lc ,r SL * anis w «rh masterm 
, What Ynung hrnught to hbi 
iipiirt from n few vivid rntna 
, of ihe 1 R 8 H.S and 1890s, was 7\ 

I nud.djle intelligence buttressed k 
clusslcol cduciitinn, a particih 
iriiillu] .merest— fostered hi 
mvn career— in ndmlnistradre i 
educ.itmnul history, and, a bo vs i 
r.mnlinrity with many of then 
c c*>' of nlnett'eiith-ccniury Ea i 
soci.il, cultural, and political bin 
Ills knowledge ranged front 
uuinr and minur |K)Ct*, nortt 
and uriti'is of pmsc to the pi 
iiii'iu.iry papm s, reports of ssjsn 
hiiiirds and coiiuniitce*, to nun 
ami iniscelhuieoux periodic*] i 
ephemeral Kteiamri*. It sceaxJ 
cover almost the entire ronntll 
a* if was leil during tho View 
age by .ill sorts ami condidooi 
llleil and wuiiteil. 

Young also brought to hire 
n cnium.uid of English style til 
for nil irs alltiMvcness, enabled fe 
tn express matters of the Btt 
CoiiipIt'Miy v.ith clarity and ton 
the pure of Itis uarritiT* » 
mciuor.ihle flushes of ntfcciln 
irony. A-; out* re-reads tho fw 
- s»nd it is nue of those few writ 
whhli one ret oi ns lime nnd li 
wi(Ji un auto ipatioii (hut iter 
disappointed one . laouiiicri fl 
twin M'liteurcs as If they htftt 
fi Iniils : 

'J he greater o.u t «f what pw 
foe tlhihnn.it u* history i$ U 
lUOio (hail »ltt- H-cord nf tdut* 
clei k suiil to mint her. 
on one t.f its sides, Victtd 
history is (lie stilly nf the Eny 

wind employing 'tlit* enerR* 
parted hy 1 - vaugeHt-Ml conn(T« 
m rid itself of the rcsu» 
which Kvuiigolicalism Imd lw* 

tho senses and the intellect ; i 
amusement, enjoy meiir, lit; J 
ciiriosiiy, mi uiiicisiii, on «im 
Of all decades In nur hluW7 
triw man would cboosa 1 9 
eighteen-fifties in be young* 

(All of the above, by the WJVP 
ono of the .supreme tents of hw? 
cal 'prose fur tbor rather 
eroun of people who must jp<* 
certain propoiiiun of their timi» 
ting and grading cxamlmg» 
What wonderful question* 
quotations Imve often madcr® 
will picsumably continue tomiB 


Motes 


RnLnJ^t.f a !! liliar hip m ^thigh 

nov ’ 

And we the specks of soot Insid/tho snout. 
Nothing of tne but papers scrawled aiul left 

■ In * *>• 


■ A vd cutitu. And yet in tlme • •' : «' | -v ' • 
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Born in 1800, in a Lancashire 
farmhouse where the children 
were washed ail over, every day, 
the mainspring of Chadwick’s 
career seem* to have been a 
desire to wash the people of Eng- 
land h 1 1 over, eve ry d ay, by 
administrative order. 

When Wellington said on the 
morrow of the [Birmingham 
Chartist] riots that no town 
sacked in war presented such a 
spectacle as Birmingham, he did 
not mean that he had gone to see 
tt for himself, any more than 
when Lord Shaftesbury said that 
Ecce Homo was the foulest book 
ever vomited from the jaws of 
hell, he meant that he had read 
ull the others. 

As one observes and admires the 
learning that informs Young's (163) 
pages, a learning now displuyed in 
ftll its puuoply in Kitson Clark’s 
footnotes (206 pages), one is quite 
willing to believe that Young had 
read all the others, at least all those 
published in England in the nine* 
teenth century ; and had put the 
Information he derived from them 
ut the service of what he defined 
us the ultimate task of which the 
historian is capable, that of present* 
ing as best be can a picture of the 
past us it strikes him, the individual 
observer. Like Burckliordt before 
him, Young was convinced thnt 
events end personalities in history 
could, indeed must, be seen from 
different points of view. 

His own portrait of Victorian 
England is really a triptych. Its 
first panel depicts the 1830s and 
1840s, still part of the post- 
Waterloo generation, a period full 
of tensions and dislocations due to 
rapid increase of population and to 
social and economic crises resulting 
in part from industrialization. It 
was a period marked by constant 
threats of subversion and, possibly, 
revolution. In the face of tills 
danger from below. Evangelical and 
Utilitarian attitudes worked hand in 
hand to supply for both bourgeoisie 
and clerisy a creed of duty, self- 
restraint, and respectability. The 
Reform Act of 1832 was meant to 
fortify the state by udmitting the 
bulk of the respectable classes to 
the franchise. Philanthropy, too, 
was intended to some extent to 
qct as - a means of social control. 
It helped m lessen . the shock 
of .bud times. But private eiuluuvuur 
proved ro bo insufficient. The 
state had to intervene, and, 
thanks In large part to the Ben- 
thamites, It increasingly , did ; 
whether through centralized inspec- 
torates, health nnd education codas, 
or factory acts to control hours of 
labour. Indeed, Young sees the 
Factory Act of 1847 rather than the 
repeal of the Corn Laws during the 
previous year us the crucial turning 


point : " The cataclysm of 1830 
proved to have been ‘the beginning 
of a slow evolution, by which, while 
an aristocrntlc fabric was quietly 
permeated with Radical Ideas, an 
individualistic society was unobtru- 
sively schooled in the ways of State 
control.” 

To the turbulent 1830s and 1840s 
succeeded the stable 185Qs and 
1860s. Economic prosperity helped 
to create a brief period of equipoise 
which saw the growth of a respect- 
able and non-threatening working 
class as well as a relaxation of disci- 
pline on the part of those in power. 
A new middle-class patriciate 
emerged, a far cry from the austere 
constraints of the previous age. The 
universities were doing their part 
in civilizing the plutocracy. Mean- 
while, civil servants, municipal ad- 
ministrators, engineers and doctors 
were coming into their own. “ Re- 
leased from fear and insecurity, the 
English mind was recovering its 
power to speculate, to wonder and 
to enjoy. The dissolvent elements 
in Early Victorian thought, romance 
and hu mour an d curiosity, the 
Catholicism of Oxford, the satire of 
Dickens, the passion of Carlyle, the 
large historic vision of Grote and 
Lycll and Arnold, were beginning 
to work." A knowledgeable ndddlo- 
class public took an active role In 
discussing the works and ideas of 
the great figures of the age — -Mill, 
Macaulay, Newman, Tennyson, Dar- 
win, Ruskin among them — who lent 
bom power and a special lustre to 
this age of equipoise. 

But the third and final act, tragio 
in outcome as far as Young was con- 
cerned, was about to begin ; and 
that he depicted on tile third panel 
of his triptych. Agnosticism, aesthe- 
tic revolt, agricultural depression, 
aew military and economic threats 
from abroad, socialism, imperialism 
— these are some of the major 
forces marking the breakup of an 
equilibrium that turned out to be 
quite brief. To be sure, there were 
some hopeful portents. In the pro- 
fessions and the unlverslnes, 
women were at last beginning to 
come into their own. Knowledge 
about how to limit families was 
becoming more widespread and, 
more important, increasingly used. 
But the Irish problem loomed ever 
more largely, without a real solu- 
tion. And cue century's cud wit- 
nessed wiiut Young felt most keenly, 
the failure within the Victorian pub- 
lic of that disinterested intelligence 
which during the century’s middle 
decades Imd begun to operate so 
(veil over the whole range nf human 
life and circumstance. Now, " the 
English mind sank towards that 
easily excited, easily sndsFied, state 
of barbarism and ohitidhaad which 
press and politics for thedr own 


ends fostered, and on which In tui n those changes actually made them, 
they fed". selves felt. To have carried off 

It hardly needs saying that this tills feat successfully is, to my 
Is not the only wav to look ur ^*. M. Young s real triumph, 

nineteenth-century England. Soino, “ 1S very first sentence — “A boy 
keeping in mind'W. L. Burn’s mar- b u nr » l? 10 - '“nine to have seen 
vcllous The Age of Equipoise, may the rejoicings ofrer Waterloo and 
feel that there existed more tensions tho cannl bouts carrying the 
than Young allows for in that wounded to hospital, to remember 
period. Others may fault hint for not die crowds cheering for Queen 
sufficiently concentrating on the Caroline, and to have felt that the 
working-class view of tilings or for light had gone out of the world 
underrating the more positive when Byron died, entered manhood 
aspects of tho laic Victorian dec- with the ground rocking under his 
ndes. Young explicitly called his feet as it had rocked in 1789 " — 

f iortralt a personal oue, and would deftly manages to place die reader 
lave been the first to recognize the into the midst of time passing; 
legitimacy of other angles of vision, and, from then on, he remains 
though he might not have agreed caught up in the dilemmas and 
with them. uncertainties of die Victorians, 

E. to the thlctaMs rf J£, n 7n well howhc^uHsIt allto 

texture in a brief and neccssurily “Eli'S,. f# U | t , , « *i by 
inadequate summary. So much haa «\?iRht-of-hatul, creates the illusion 
been written about the neriod since of uncertamty aboutwhnt comes 

his book was first published that P. 0 ***. °jj® ^ ° f 
wo now accept' as commonplaces historical narrative at Its best. 

ideas and suggestions that were very I can think of no other piece of 
far from routine forty years ago, historical writing in which the con- 
You ng's emphasis on the importancu tinge-nt, the possible, the conditional 
of the family nnd the rolo of women aspects of those changes of mood 
in the Victorian age; Ills Insistence nnd atmosphere wlticli, according to 
that the major currents of the time Young, underlie nil other changes, 
needed to be seon within a Euro- have uuen better conveyed. Young’s 
pean context; his stress on the con- manipulation of tenses and ques- 
tinuinp strength of the aristocracy, ti on-marks is never less thorn mas- 
the vital role of die private MP, tcrly: "In the sixties even well- 
the significance of the contrast bet- disposed men might wonder 
ween Manchester and Birmingham; anxiously whether the Church was 
above all, perhaps, his awareness slIH the bulwark it had once been 
of the fact that many of the really against Popery and Infidelity.” 
heroic figures of the time were un- 11 Few could have guessed tlirough 
sung civil servants and admluistra- wlmt misery the country would have 


tors— men like Leonard Horner, 
Southwood Smith, Tremenheere, 
Simon, and Kay-Shuttleworth — all 
these things we take for granted 
today, in great part because a good 
deal o! subsequent work has pro- 
ceeded along lines first indicated 
by Young. Not to mention some ot 
his incidental insights, usually to 
be found In his Giboonian footnotes? 
e g, his suggestion that it was phren- 
ology that helped to keep tilts idea 
of personality alive under the steam- 
roller of respectability, or that the 
first “Old —Bn", so-called, turn a 
out, not unexpectedly, to have 
attended Rugby. 

To identify and to chronicle 
major elements of change in a 
period as complex us the Victorian 
age is hard enough. What is even 
harder is to accomplish tills Jn 
such a way that the reader is 
enabled to observe the changes 
that are taking place from at least 
three vantage points: that of tho 
historian writing about them 
several generations after they took 
place; that of the generations that 
camo before; and that of ol 
contemporary living at the time 


Young, underlie nil othor changes, 
have uuen better conveyed. Young’s 
manipulation of femes and ques- 
tion-marks is never loss tlitun mas- 
terly: "In the sixties even well- 
disposed men might wonder 
anxiously whether the Church was 
still the bulwark It had once been 
against Popery and Infidelity. 1 ’ 
“Few could have guessed tlirough 
wlmt misery the country would have 
to pass before the clouds lifted 
again." “Birmingham . . . where 
old Radicalism might in one decade 
flower Into a lavish Socialism, in 
another into a puguadous Imperial- 
ism." “if we put to ourselves the 
question — of all the doings of the 
mid-seventies, which In the long 
run mattered most ? — -we might 
find that our difficulty lajr in de- 
ciding between the municipal ad- 
ministration of Cli amber] afti and 
the industrial legislation of Crass” 

Young's preoccupation with the 
“ Ifs" of Victorian history and his 
clever use of certain phrases — 
"first mutt Brings ", “tidal surge", 
“chill in tho air* 1 , "taint In the 
air ”, “creeping in” "subtle 
shift ”, “temperature is rising", 
are just a few examples — contribute 
to the vividness and immediacy 
with will oli he is able to , dopict 
changes and transformations. So 
does the way Jn which he con- 
tinually switches tho angle of vision 
Prom himself to ohl people he 
knows remembering the past, to 
contemporaries looking backwards 
and forwards, and Chou back to him- 
self again. In his early essay on 


mended to stud fills th.it a study ot' 
tiie methods used by the grout his- 
torians might do more for them 
ihan five years in the Public Re- 
cord Office. Those heeding his 
ndvic-c might well make Portrait of 
tui Age a part of their course of 
reading. 

If they do so, they will find it a 
much easier task than it was before, 
thanks to Kitson Clark his two 
chief assistants D. K. Fisher mid 
J. M. Colli age (both of whom, along 
with R. Robson, saw the present 
edition through the press), and no 
less than thirty-five other expens 
on the Victorian period who helped 
to track down almost all of Young's 
references and allusions. Young's 
own footnotes arc amusing and 
informative, but they neither refer 
to his sources nor identity 
quotations and allusions. Tills 
omission has challenged, and 
exasperated two generations of 
renders, As for ns Kitson Clark 
himself was concerned, this on no- 
tated edition originated as “ a game 
to he pursued by myself and nay 
friends In the intervals of what 
seemed to bo more important 
work ’’. Tha desirability of pub- 
ltelting the results was, It appears, 
Eirst brought homo to him when he 
found that he and other university 
teachers of nluetce nth -century 
English history had trouble in get- 
ting young men and women to read 
Portrait of an Age. Tills reluct- 
ance, Kitson Clark felt, had some- 
thing to do with the feeling on the 


part of those students that Young's 
failure to supply references and full 
quotations was Intended as a mark 
of superiority on the part o! the 
author : “ Tins was no doubt unfair 
on Young, but if this was what was 
thought, It seemed possible chat tn 
pubhsh as many references as 
could be identified might restore 
die essay's usefulness, as ft would 
also be of use as a starting point 
for research ", 

And so Kitson Clark set to work 
in earnest. He himself was, of 
course, one of the most knowledge- 
able students of Victorian history of 
his time ; and it is perhaps the 

R reatesr tribute Portrait of tin Age 
as received that this distinguished 
scholar spent what turned out to bo 
the last years of Ilia life (bo died in 
1975i tracking down Young’s reter- 
ences. The phrase umtofis cupidus, 
which forms part of his epitaph in 
the antochancl of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, is indeed an appropriate 
commemoration uf such an unselfish 
activity which, for all the pleasure* 
of the chase, must often have proved 
laborious nnd sometimes frustrating. 

Tho edition we now have begins, 
with an ovocatlvo biographical, 
memoir, of Young by Sir Georga 


E. M. Forster’s India 

G. K. Das 

Foreword by John Beer 

The author draws on tlie whole of 
Forster’s work, including letters and 
diaries, to examine the novelist’s image 
of the politics, the changing social scene 
and the more permauent aspects of India. 

£8.95 


Thomas Hardy Alter Fifty Years 

Edited by Lance St J. Butler 

A collection of essays by well known 
critics, mostly original, which approach 
both the novels and the poems of Hardy 
in a variety of ways to help identify what 
in his works is important for us today. 

£ 7.95 


Anthoaiy Trollope : The Artist in 
Hiding 

R..C. Terry 


rels md™he poems of Hardy 'The myths surround ing .Trollope’s He 
of ways to help identify what reputation and fictional ethic are dispelled 
is important for us today. this < study of his genius, which reveals 
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die serious novelist behind the mask oi the 
fox-hunting man and the scribbling civil 
servant.- 
£8.95, illustrated 


Mussolini as Empire-Builder : 
Europe und Africa 1932-36 

Esmonde M. Robertson 


Njfw Studies Medieval History ' 1 ’ # r ,!s v 
Clarifies the medieval history of Spain by 
looking at how the existence of the frontier 
and the task of reconquest shaped a 
distinctive way of life in the Christian 
kingdoms of Spain. 

£8.95/£3.95 • 


hutroduction to the Social Services 

Third edition 
William E. Baugli 


The Soviet Union Since The Fall 
Of Khrushchev 

Second edition 

Edited by Archie Brown an*) Michael 
Kaser ' 


This study of the complicated manoeuvres 
in Mussolini’s European and African 
policies examines the much-debated 
question of whether the Du£e was a 
systematic planner of power-politics or 
merely a sawdust Caesar. . 

£6.95/£2.95 ; - 


A brief introductory survey of the social . ' 1 The book constitutes a well-planned, 'well- 
services in the UK, in which their develop- edited and much needed account of the 


Terrorism .Mid the Liberal State 

Paul Wilkinson : 

The problem Of terrorism seems unlikely 
to disappear and tlie issues it raises will 
increasingly dominate our thinking about • 
d ur. Society. This book is the first to 1 take .■ 
a hard; practical look at the very real 
djiemmas that will face us all fn the ■ 
futtire,' and some possible .solutions to 


£7.9S/£2.95 : 
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Clark. That is followed Iiy Kitson 
Clark’s own introduction which is 
hi turn followed by G. M. Young's 
preCuic to Uio second edit ion of 
Portrait oi an Age (1953). That is 
reprinted in its entirety, in thirty- 
one sections, mill Arabic numerals 
la the margins of each page indicat- 
ing tho footnotes by Kitson Clark 
and his helpers. These are primed, 
in groups corresponding to Young's 
sections, at the end of the volume. 
Apart from two printer's errors 
(repetitions of words on pages 88 
and 153) tho text reads clearly and 
cleanly. There is a minimum of in- 
convenience In referring to the new 
notes. 

What about these notes ? They 
are of various kinds. Some merely 
identify persons or supply complete 
and correct documentary quotations 
where Young, who often relied on 
his memory alone, quoted fragments 
only, ana those sometimes in- 
correctly. Many notes go further 
and refer to relevant Rcholarly work 
which lias appeared since rhe publi- 
cation of Young’s book. In same 
cases, eg, the electoral situation 
after 1632, Kitson Clark then indi- 
cates how such work has changed 
generally accepted views. Young's 
mistakes— and he made a good 
many, perhaps, as Kitson Clark 
suggests, because he did not check 
ills references — tiro corrected. Some 
arc more serious than others. 
Certainly, loynl readers of Portrait 
of an Age will wont to know that 
Mary Russell Milford was publicly 
rebuked uot for calling a pudding a 


roly-poly, but for applying dint word 
to the innocent beauty of two cours- 
ing bitches, M like that of a roly- 
poly child 1 . 


cck-bmliuns of 1887, w«w sn cuinii- 
Icnt iliat he whs tumble to tic his 
slices before he reached llic uyo uf 
sixty ; tried exercise, Turkish baths, 
and medicines without success ; bur, 
as it result of u special diet, fluidly 
lost so much weight ;iml enjoyed 
such improved health that he de- 
scribed his experiences in <1 Letter 
on Corpulence (18C3) which inuo- 
duced the word " to but it 11 into the 
language and ilui.s into the OLD. 

Each note bears imder it die 
Initials of that person who helped 
to track it down, the great mujority 
of them the three letters GKC. 
They testify to his enormous labours 
end to his devotion to getting things 
right. One could object to one (the 
Headmaster of Eton's reply to a 

a ttention put to him. by the Clare li- 
on Commission) that it creates 
moro rather than less work for die 
reader ; to another (on Chamberlain 
and the Jameson Raid) that it fails 
to toko account of much recent 
wi lling on the subject ; to vot 
anotibcr (on Bishop Cok-nso) that 
It supplies additional information 
not strictly relevant to what Young 
wrote. But that would bo quibbling 
In a situation where admiration ana 
grantudo ore duo above all ; In the 
first instance to Kitson Clark, but, 
m tho end, just as much to G. M. 
Young, whose work triumphantly 
survives even the most rigorous pro- 
cedures of forensic medicine. That 
wrk is now intellectually accessible 
to all, and olio can only hope that 
the Oxford University Press will put 

tin 





pay 


price now 


asionadly, Kitson Clark takes 
with Young’s emphases or 
sses his own scepticism about 


Occasion alls 
issue 

expresses his own sceptici—. 
Young's interpretations. Thus he 
believed that Young overestimated 
the Importance of tue Evangelicals 
in 1830 and In one or two passages 
treated the High Church party un- 
fairly. He is also doubtful about 
how much difference it would realty 
have mode to the history of Europe, 
pace Young, if Robert' Morier had 
stayed in Berlin as British Ambas- 
sador from 1866 to 1870. Once or 
‘wee, on matters where he him- 
self had particular knowledge, such 
as the role of the dvil servant in 
the earty nineteenth century, Kitson 
Clark suppliM his. own essay-tn- 
miniature, in the form of a lengthy 
note earring to elucidate Young's 
statements or put them into histori- 
cal context. . 

At least once he permits himself 
the wen-darned luxury of contribute 
lug' to -that stock of irrelevant trivia 
of which most students of Hie Vic- 
torian age- can never- quite get 
enough. Wo now know that the 
undertaker William Banting, who 
was not the undertaker William 


rarles, can 
charged? 

An occasion for rejoicing, then. 

V°P® Jt wlH n °t be considered 
cliurUsh if, echoing the sentiment 
of PcoTs translation of snatw mart 
magno— suave: “it is a source of 
melancholy satisfaction " (or, in the 
alternative version of Peel's transla- 
tion supplied by Kitson Clark: “ it is 
a source of gratification ")_i con- 
dude with the news that some of 
Young’s allusions have thus far re- 
sisted the combined efforts of two gg= 1 
score Victorian scholars, with Kit- « „ . „ 

aon Clark at their head. Those who By Georglltta BattisCOlttbe 

hwe nlvwys found Ae mysteriously 

allusive quality of Young’s essay — — 1 " " — = 

greatest attractions can 


'i 

- -ItJ- *V, ( 

Frederick the Wise, Elector of SaxonyJ 1463-1 525), an etching done bn Prince Albert after a painting of 1SS 



Power behind the throne 



,r uiaubLUiie 

called tho English habit of defer- 
?«*?, ” « «w«lua kindness for a 
lord ; and who that Liberal adher- 


OAPHNE BENNETT : 

KMT' without a Crown -• 

Albert Prince Consort of England 

lol^-loQl 

429pp. Ilelnemaiin. £7.50. 


> —r U4vn m ttuuw 

Mt was who ambiguously described 
Newcastle Programme of 1891 
ns a Blooming Plant”. That, come 
t° jMH* ^ " P«rhap$. not such a 

id deacrlppon (and one meant 


Banting who took ft upon tiimaelf 
to apply a fresh coat of paint to 
the Coronation Chair at the Jubilee 


1 /jr cuimiii uiuril a 

ffssrstnnts, continues to be. 
may it flourish I 


“One of tho least obtrusive but 
most useful of our public men” — 

2? 5-i? vr i ter L * n Spectator once , - — 
described tho Prince Consort. An • further 
unobtrusive, useful man is not die 
Ideal subj^t for a biographer ; 


no 


Long 


On Severn side 


, , f ■ ■ 

ByJohn Butt 


NEIL, COSSON8 and HARRY 
' so WHEN ' 


Iv onb ridge 

/Landscape of Industry 
159pp. Cassell.- £15. -.' 


* different 

storyln die period from the seven- 
teenth to tfie nineteenth centuries. 
Innovation and technical change 
features of 

S F ,! ? S ./ C0 5 ,omic ' ,ife - Long, 

SSllSSS 1 * tainrtgiic* had been 

developed In contrast to the 

hv ri!? 1 technique 
lows, and wooden railways 

-[SwH®?' b t Iow ground 
from alKjut 1610. A- number of small 


The stretch of lnnd cm both banks 
O' tna Severn extending from Coal- 
P.®£ji*P Coalbrookdele has a special 
jnguWcance for the conservation v . 

movement in Britain: this has economic hiatoiy. 

ss?6 tv t <*«*«. 

is net merely that fronfaridgo is an- J * P e r fected the 

l hty ,industrv. r«.] noo 


— n uiugrapii 

“oo® 6 Perhaps the reason why 
rull-length authoritative biography 
?u "3“ has appeared since 
the publication of Theodore Martin's 
century-old piece of official hagio- 
graphy. 

Because she has not had access 
to the royal archives Daphne Ben- 
gett can make no claims to have 
Hilled this gap ; but she has written 
an extremely readable and lively 
bock. Portraitist rather than his- 
l°rian, she is better on people than 
on facts or their, interpretation. AH 
her miaracters live, move, and have 
real being ; but she is too frequently 
inaccurate on points of detail. Glad- 
■» lasts uce, did not attain 

CiAlnet rank in 1841 j Ashley did 

J!f t ^ e n hIs .“ ce P t » nc . e of a post 
in the Royal Household as a b 


" rotunwd homo with an easy 
nund” but adds the comment : 

The "Mraiigo naturo” which his 
father recognized but could not 
understand was never nmro 
app merit uImii at iliis lust meet- 
ing, for Bertie foiled to see what 
was apparent to ovoryvmo else— 
tiiot Albert was very ill indeed. 

The serious nature of Albert’s 
illness was certainly uot apporent 
to everyone : moro than u fin-might 
was to pass before oltlicr tho Queen 
or tlio doctors wero to rccunnize 
that he was "very ill indeed". A 
further comment is ovun nioru 
unfair : “ Ho did not spare Ills 
lather because ho was (and was 
always to remain) quite incapable 
of feeling for tho distress of 
others.” 

In opposition to such authorities 
as Magnus and Roger Pulford, Mrs 
Bennett maintains that Bertie was 
'reared in an atmosphere of nffec- 
pon. warmth and admiration ” and 
that his programme of work was 
not too much for a child of average 
intelligence”. Warmth and affec- 
tion there may have been, but all 
the admiration was reserved for 
Vicky, Mrs Bennott herself pointing 

out that Albert “ had Vicky’s clover- - .... 

ness before him as the goal nt monarch— Aberdeen, when 

Bertie must aim”. (i t is office, found htinscif presented n» 


who can l»e content wiili the reilr 
of power witiinut its trappinc 
Throughout his married life b 

acted uu thu, in-iiirinli- nf sinb't . 
nii own iiidlvidii.il cxi<tencu in its, 
uf liis wife ", with the puradotid 
result that ho brc.imv. in eff« 
Ihoiij'li nut In n pium ranee. d<- 
inuMcr-niiiid of the two. 

In ijio fiiftt year at dtvlr 
H Kc nil ho wus uiluweil ui do u « 
in lilot liiu Queen's papers wta 
she hauded them over with dies 
uf lino conferring a favour 
yearn Inter a Indy- in -waiting con 1 
write: u l don’r think the Qo» 
thinks of rcadiui; u despatch * 
doing anything in the way of 
ness farther than scribbling if 
name. ’ On occasions Victoria W* 
still net on her own initiative ; 
mg_ the ministerial crisis of 
“ without consulting Albert she** 
IP turn for Derby, Lansdawna & 
Russell ’ before bowing lo * 
inevitable and accepting Palmar** ■ 
m prime minister. This, howe* 
£’ as j?i n ^^Ption .by and W 
Grevlllc was covrcct in deserffig 
Albert as " Idng to all intents P 
purposes”. 

Though he never understood jj! 
limits imposed on u constituHP 1 


which 

much 


to 


"■•““‘•MMr « small *«»»«» npusenoia as a bar- 

r* i b ast smelted gaining counter to win Peel’s sup- 

l; “24 « nd this develop- SpTt for the Factory Acts ; when he 

11 nt pOBlDrookdile a pardcu- Hret became Foreign Secretary "the 
a p ^ Ca ln Britain’** W»B and inexperienced " Gran* 

“ econnm ^ ville was not thirty but thirty-six 

four yaara older -thaq 
Albert himself. ■ And L for. onfl 
would very much like to know her 
authority for ~ the intri nsicalLv im- 


Bertie’s credit that iic 

also compared uofavourably with 
hie brother Alfred, who in fact was 
to Prove the less desirable character 

tlhS i- W0, Wh€r « work time- 
table Is concerned Mrs Bennett 
points out that the hours wero the 
same as those demanded of a hi. MAan i 
modern schoolboy, forgetting that 5 • n /f m J 
an hour la class allows of much SSiSn 
taxation than an hour spent 


ivunu niinsen presenicn ^ 

a list of suitable names foe**/ 
sion in the Cabinet on ihcwP' 
Mi's_ Bennett is justified in P*> 
raining that Queen and co*P. 
were nover better served thPu 
the Prince Consort. 

Ills mistakes were chiefly ln^. 


Sensation stories 


By Patricia Beer 


J.OUISA MAY ALCOTT : 
Plots ttnd Counterplots 
Edited by MiiduleiiiL- Stern 
315pp. W. H. Allen. £5.95. 


What u miserable night you must 
have had, if vim believed that I 
had Jel’t you for Alf.” “An awful 
night, Cecil.” A stmyteller who can 
carry ofE an exchange like that can 
get away wills murder, and indeed 
aoet.. 

We have lived fin- inn re than a 
year now with the agreeable know- 
ledge that the author of Little 
Women had In fact a mind like □ 
gothic Witt erf till. Behind a Mask, 
a collect ion »t' four novelettes 
written pscudnnvmoiisly by Louisa 
May Alcntt in the 1860s, appeared 
in 1976, edited and introduced by 
Madeleine Stern. Wo now have a 
second collection by the -same edi- 
tor, called Pints and Counterplots. 
li consists like the first of thrillers, 
five this time, thut Alcott wrote in 
tiie _ same decade. Two of them 
Rppeurcd, in instalments, in The 
Flag of out Union, one in Frank 
Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper , one 
in Frank Leslie's Chimney Comer, 
and one formed part of the series 
" Ten Cent Novelettes of Standard 
American Authors In three of 
them she used her former pseu- 
donym, A. M. Burnord. 

The reader's response to this 
volume is almnsr bound to be dif- 
ferent from the reaction evoked by 
the first book. Many of us will no 
longer think of these lurid fanta- 
sies as some aberration from the 
healthy norm of Little Women. It 
is Little Women that may now seem 
the aberration. In a pond where 
the Wilkie Collins uf Tha Woman 
in White and The Moonstone Is 


probably tin; biggest fish or all, 
Alcott though blunder is vciy much 
in her clement. 

She used in insisr, even to iu-r 
diary, that .‘he did it for the 
money ; “Fell buck on rubbishy 
tides, for they pay best, ami I can't 
afford to starve on praise, when 
sensation stories are wi itten in half 
the time mid keep the family 
cosy.” Surely this must he dis- 
ingenuous. It seems unlikely that 
someone cuiild he si* compulsively 
readable when writing with her 
tongue in her cheek and her eye on 
die fuel bill. 

She succeeds principally because 
of the vigour mid sincerity of her 
funtiiNies. Her diameters, whether 
virtuous (liku Cecil Yfirke, the girl 
who hud n uL left her husband for 
Alf) or vicious (like Virginia 
Varcns, a vi perish ly beautiful 
dancon, lire stereotypes. Each plot 
is a mosaic of borrowings: child- 
brides, drugged coffed, girls with 
Spanish mothers, bloodstained slip- 
pers, tempests at scu. Impenetrable 
disguises, trcndiermi-, friends and 
u neon si i in niii ted marriages. Thu 
style would hnve delighted Jane 
Aumcii: ‘‘Sin.- gave him her 

hand upon thu dark bargain, and 
covering up her face to hide the 


tragic spectacle, she heard Victor 
the n 

dark huruaii 

struck between the aforesaid Vir 


leave the room with his awful 
burden.'' The dark huruain is being 


Down death row 


By C. H. Rolph 


«w.uu Ul or Uia exceedingly ima- at ^ lc V ul » u J on — 

/ginativo attempts bvithe stiff - -V s *enltto when the ireat 
tha Ironbrtdge Gorge Museum *A e * l ’°n bridge, wera 

• Triiit, backed by Telford Devokin. !^ 8t ? An <»ra of ' extending* 

■ 19 ® pity 

buildings and_ artifacts of the place rd LSrJf 

i without causing .tftci local iiuwbi. 

■ tews to feel dhat Aa TrfafltyCo He 


2? ..Protibcts : -. .Window frames for , 
■ IMS to f«riflt *e d^T r^CoUege. Dublin, t* ln'mnu 

■•Wm. :i«. Pm-i*.*, root Si 


Klwffn to arrange meeting eye of a tutor. 1 

pSTand 6 K.blo 6 . b * h 0 ?JS! lM S? hovo boon 


the 1 -r J _ .. 


' desCTibes 

SactartnismT ° nfll ™ dH ° f 

'A 8 *>ut small 
Evl3« book °f ^ wide scope. 
Jj®. r !. mow .coutfover- 

. i* Bennett’s, reading of the 

ridort — P "" e£W ^ a«l Ms 
Wa 


rages,, a genuine 


uncontrollable 

problem child whose Upbringing 
presented insuperable difficulties 
™f n » “i* best wisest of par- 
hhfio F T , , nda,n ? 1 J. ta l ,y * course i the 
AfiL? e t ther yiri* Bertie nor 
with Albert but wlt|i. tfia inscrut- 

, w ^ cl1 had given an un- 
iSSSlS“Sj . 5 S n t0 !»n ewontlallv 


ci ,1 s ""Slakes were chiefty w r „. 
field of foreign policy, whirs 
liberal principles conflicted 
his membership of what migWE- 
described ju the monarcbi' . 
union. At home one of his p*5« 
services to the Queen was his 

championship ,,f i» OT l. u-boDiX; 

young Victoria had regarded -2 

S roar aversion. Under be*"*!;' 

end's tuition she learnt not/5' 
to accent p e ol but to like aodj, 
mire him. If he had lived, tijf, 


JAMES McLENDON : 

Death work 

327pp. Hamlsb llnmiiinn. £4.50. 

Anyone who might fancy the resus- 
citated job of executioner to tho 
state of Florida, and is neverthc- 

- less able to read, could now rid 
himself of the fancy by working his 
way through this book. He might 
even want- to emulate the execu- 

- doner on page 326 and opt out of 
the human race. 

. For Florida is about to resume 
executions, after the ten-year lapse 
enforced by a United Staten 
Supremo Court ruling that the death 
penalty, as “ a cruel and unusual 
punishment ”, was in violation of the 
constitution of rhe United States. 
Deatlnvork is a documentary novel, 
powerful or . sickening according to 
taste> about the electrocution of 
threo men and a woman, all for 
different crimes. James McLendon, 
the son of a senior officer at the 
SFIprida State Prison, Ralford, has 
Interviewed hundreds of men before 
theH* electrocution, he knows vihat, 

:li 

- -i»l 

cover only four hours, on a wet 


De disgustibus 


ginie, eponymous heroine of 
‘'V.V.”, and tier cousin and danc- 
ing partner Victor; the awful 
burden Is Virginie’s husband whom 
Victor has lust murdered. And that 
is only die start. 

Like Wilkie Collins, Alcott get* 
some nf her most energetic effects 
from the themes of drug-taking and 
madness. The eye she ensts on 
these subjects is surprisingly cool. 
In “A Marble Woman” Cecil 
Yorke resorts to massive doses of 
laudanum to nlleviutc her sexual 
frustration (her marriage shows no 
sign of consummation till the last 


page). Tho duel m- \\ lm disc" vets 
her addict ion i eli-r. iu it casually 
as a caprice and site conquers live 
immensity by a simple effort of will 
niui appai entiy with no ivitildiMWii! 
symptoms. In “ I'erilmis 1’l.iy ” ;i 
picnic party hands numd hashish 
and die resultant piny is given 
more emphasis than the peril and 
indeed leads in a luippy betrothal. 
The heroine of “A Whisper in the 
Dark", who is imprisoned in a mad- 
house and systematically driven out 
of her mind, recovers from this 
experience with remarkable speed 
and completeness “ to begin anew 
the life these clouds had darkened 
for a time '*. 

Two months after the appearance 
ot "Perilous Phiy” the second part 
r»f Little Women came out und 
Miss Alcott quietly put down the 
hashish and took up tho pickled 
limes. There was one relapse which 
took the form of '* A Modern 
Mephiiiiophcles " in 1S77. 

Once nguin we thunk Madeleine 
St fin ^ both fur providing “ this 
beautiful experience” ns Mrs 
March said in quite, a different 
connection, nnd fur supplying nn 
infornituive introduction, in which 
she takes reasonable cure not to 
spoil the surprise when describing 
the plots. She holds out little hope 
of n further collection of stories, 
which is a pity as familiarity with 
Alcott's got hie inode breeds not 
contempt but enjoyment. Made- 
leine Stern calls Iilm* the Concord 
Scheherazade. This i 3 apt. 


By Caroline Blackwood 

IAN McEWAN : 

(n Del wee" I he Sheets 
144pp. Cape. £3.50. 


Most of the cliaiacters in Ian 
McE wan\ new honk of short stmies 
have un obsessive hurra r of the 
hum tin body. " My mouth filled with 
cankers and my bri-nth had about 
it the stench nf a -decaying carcass. 
...I nurtured a vicious boil in my 
amis.” 

They are doomed and their doom 
stems from tlic fact thut they can- 
not escape from their unattractive 
"carcases”. Wdteit they urinate 
their urine fins the smell of aspara- 
gus. Their saliva tastes “ like weak 
tea”. Although they frequently 
make love it hardly seems like love* 
making, the whole activity is presen- 
ted ns so uncrotic mid unattractive. 
Tho narrators are no less repulsive 
than the peripheral characters. In 
“ Dead ns they enme ” the 
central character says: ” BeLweeii 
her thighs I caressed with 
my tongue the ferid warmth 
of her virgin lusr.” In a story 
culled “ Sunday ” the chief churac- 
ter says: “While* she spoke I 

massaged her neck and buck. 1 Now 
every th inc smells of fish ’, she cried. 
1 hud taken it tor the lingering 


genlui .-uhl-II of .iinnlit.-r lover.” The 
imie, tint mii pi i>iii£ly, lit-ciinies 
niuliutri m >us. A situ y culled “ Hvfiec- 
lion-. t.r a kept ape” is told by an 
actual ape, but his lines cauld 
easily be spoken by any of the men 
in Lite other stories: Naturally I 

hoped that by gaining access to 
Sally Klee's liinst intimate secrets 
and sorrows 1 might by pitting my 
strength against the selected locales 
of her clandestine frailty persuade 
her that itch, thruSL and gibbering 
were small prices to puy for my 
bnu nd less affection.” 

The pints are nasty, deliberately 
unbelievable. Stark realistic detail 
is used to construct a world of 
ghoulish fdniiisy. In “ Pornography ”, 
a particularly repugnant though 
skilful and chilling story, a seedy 
seller of pornography is castrated by 
two punitive hospital nurses. In the 
title story “In Between the Sheets”, 
a father listens to the moans of his 
teenage daughter as she is seduced 
by a girl midget. “ Fsyciiopolis” 
seemed to me the most successful 
storyi in the book. Hero Mr 
McKwbii describes the activities of 
a sordid group of neurotics In Las 
Angeles and thereby gives a con* 
vi tiring picture of the whole city. 
He is an original writer. His descrip* 
tions of desolate urban landscapes 
arc very vivid. lie can creole a 
memorable atmosphere of menace. 
But lie disgusts at a cost for his 
determination to shock can make hi.v 
dialogue ubsurdlv tortured and tha 
stories ton contrived. 


Sad days in small towns 


By Harold Beaver 


electro 
,4. tdlklni 
without' eitpr 


Monday morning at Raiford State 
Prison. 

The narrative is based, minute 
toV'Diinute, on an actual case nt 
tnultipJe— execution in Florida. The 
publishers describe it as “the first 
book to anatomize the death penalty 
as a 1 physical and emotional reality 
and not as a moral question or a 
social issue ” ; but the moral and 


Electrocution itself is exposed as 
little better (and doubtfully quicker) 
than the custom, still preferred by 
some of our fellow-members at the 
United Nations, of beating people 
to death. In the 189Us there was 
fierce rivalry between AC nnd DC 
companies as to which kind of cur- 
rent killed better. They touved tho 
country electrocuting dogs, cats, 
monkeys and horse$ before seep t lca-1 
audiences of civic . leaders. One 
DC company sent to Thailand 
for a shipload or man-sized 
orang-utans and electrocuted them 
at a series of trade shows for legis- 
lators. Yet to this day the electric 
chair is a clumsy, do-it-yourself con- 
traption— for who would make it 
commercially? Nor is it very suc- 
cessful, since it takes about three 
minutes to kill and sometimes baa 
to be used twice on the same victim. 

Another kind of rivalry sets the 
tough old prison guards against tho 
new entrants, called in this country 
tha “ assistant governor grade”, 
and concerns the best wav of 
making the four victims walk -to 
the chair without any. fuss. (The 
tough ies fail horribly in rhe story, 
but this is because tlie state .gover- 
nor has forbidden any doping, dis- 
ablement or other “ preparation ”.) 
"Goddam books I” says the leading 


EMERSON FOiCE : 

Inn of That Juurncy 
276pp. Carlton dale. Illinois: South- 
ern Illinois University Press. $7.95. 

Inn of Tluu Journey was first pub- 
iised in Iduho in 19.19. Four 
decades later Matthew J.. BruccoJl 
has revive 1 1 the novel as the penul- 
timate instalment uf his “ Lost 
American Fictlun ” series. Why ? 
As a social document, it eeeira, to 
Illuminate rural life in and around 
n small town In Ohio sixty -five 
years ago. 

For the fictional claims cantiat 
bo taken seriously. The literary 
comparisons with Huckleberry 
Finn and Wines burg. Ohio are mis- 
leading. F.meison Price quita lacks 
the madcap humour nnd darker 
Ironies of Mark Twain just as he 
lacks the psychological stenltii of 
Sherwood Anderson. Only two Mid- 
western qualities survive : the sen- 
timental schmaltz (of Anderson at 
his worst) and the sour cynicism 
(of the later Twain). Hnlf-edu- 
cated, Impoverished — in and out of 
jobs in drug stores, vaudeville, 
houses, banks, railway yards, glass 
furnaces and car plants — Emerson 
Price did well to become a nows 
editor and fulltime reporter for 
the Cincinnati Post and Cleveland 
Press. But he lost his own demotic 
voice; and he never had the fabu- 
lous gifts of a Twain or Anderson. 

His literary model in any case 
was hot the new fiction of Sher- 
wood Anderson sr* much as the 
poetry of his youth: the "Tilbury 
Town” of Edward Arlington 
Robinson and .Edgar Lee Mrs ter Vs 


are trying to spell God wiili the 
wrong blocks.” 

Price's “ kindergarten ” wns his 
boyhood gang, aimlessly wttnderiug 
from drug store to bur lo funn, 
cadging lifts on waggons, pilfering 
from rhe grocery store, spear-fish- 
ing in Yellow Creek, running 
uaked through the July drought, 
sleeping under the stars, disappear- 
ing into the bushes to masturbate, 
rolling cigarettes, scooting over mud 
slides, catching crawfish, filching 
corncobs, shooting . squirrels. As 
Soup Dodger, Cockic Wcrnur, Nut* 
sic Doanc, Wickle Winters and 
Mark Cullen slope pff into the 
woods and meadows, tho style loo 
clears, throwing off its lyric affec- 
tations and self-co mm linings. The 
neighbourhood .drunk, the rosidont 
socialist (with F>as KapltdOi the 
war ni -hear ted hobo and squatter at 
the rear of the lumberyard, the 
local nymphomaniac who devours 
tha boys • with predatory eyes, all 
briefly walk in and out of the 
script on cue — stereotypes, fixed 
like cameos in the memory, incap- 


able of change nr growth. The 
hobo for ever leaps on to the train, 
Flossie makes the kids "hump fer 
her ”, Wlckie slobbers nt the sight 
of blood. Soapy (the parole boy 
front Reform School) pulls scraps 
of tobacco front ills pocket and 
guiltily steals from Flossie’s door. 

Such images nro fur from easy. 
But collected today, from such ait 
nitless context, they merely join a 
crowd of other nostalgic images 
from the past that may haunt the 
Amcricun imagination yet fail to 
“ iltumiiiulo tlie literary or social 
history of Its time”. For the very 
form is secondhand ; tho poignant 
tone, despite the smut and squalor, 
at odds with the bleak vision of 
tho Afterword: " Sixty year* ago 
tha struggles af rhe inhabitants 
with poverty and bleak surround- 
ings wurc not calculated to stimulate 
intellectual purtuirs. Since most of 
them have deserted the living, one 
must wonder what purnoso they 
served in the annals of the human 
raep.” 
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tlirough as uniformly despicable. 
It’s a melodrama of humauity at the 
epd. qf its short tether; and its 
J '.actors are the prison officials .("six 

SSBEJ 1 ^ and },ulkir, e ”>• ** 

Bi nlllSl 3 V .%1 tSV # -' V ^bns Officer, the electrician, the . 
rrnJ.hL .n i ^ ' .^executioner, the reporters (from all 

bo nrpv, of the world), tlio state govor- 
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legrce. . 

the American prison scene better 
titan most of us ; but as you read 
about the overweight, brainless, 
evil zombies he presents as prison 
guards you can but wish that he did 
not. In so Ear 'as any character in 
the whole book is credible It is 
utterly detestable, destroying the 
reader's capacity to care, what any- 
body does to anybody. One thihg 
that is credible without effort, 
because it has happened in this 
country, is that Florida and no 
doubt all the other states now pre- 
paring to -start work on their death 
row inmates have had hundreds of 
applications fnr the post of execu- 
tioner. "I believe”, said Mark 
Twain, “ thut our Heavenly Father 
invented mail because he was' dis- 
appointed in the monkey” 1 ; 
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parading n specimen oF the ugly, 
provincial dreariness qf backwoods 
America before readers of the 
American Mercury. Young Emer- 
son Price was trying to tell the 
truth as he knew it, unhappily 
hovering between fiction and auto- 
biography. His characters, thpugh 


shared with Masters and Robinson 
was a retrospective horror at the 
frustrated and monotonous, and 
ultimately . futile ' experiences 6f- 
sm oil-town life. in. his Scat ter field 
there could- be no fulfilment.., Nor 
out of. it;. The leader of his Scatter- 
field gang is slaughtered, id. the 
trenches, of the First .World War;, 
another killed .in . ' the .electric ' 
chair; the. remainder paralysed ! at 
home by ‘ gonorrhea ■" pr ; alcoholic 
slodi. An avid reader.; of Scliopeir- 
Hatier, Emerson Price- Is , , ech ojng 
RobinsOti, who is .dimly - echping 
Hardy perhaps, when hg says: 
"The world is not a i 'prisbn- 
house’, but a kind of spiritual kin- 
dergarten where bewildered Infants 
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Ftw the third yearol thdOaerfla Orwell MamorlalPrlzs, thePanguIn 
Publishing Company are of taring an award at E7SD Tho nward will be gfrsn for 
an article or assay, or series ul artlc ia« common ling on gorronl cultural, 

1 social or polilicalraBues anywhere m me world. • 

The work- rnual have been published In the UK. either In q newspaper*, 
partodicat or pamphlet >n (he preceding year. For the 1970 award any arlTcfe Of 

[ ismphiei v;nich appeared in' 1877 Mil be eligible Trio judges vrill bB locking 
or orlglnainy.'liierety merit and a>preasive powet. 

Tho winner Qhh6 1877 awWwasJohaBargaMor (its article aPAWflTt) ' 
THAtMOMENt. hrsl published in-Nswfoo/eiy. the loliawing warp . 
shor msled lor the 1877 award: Erie A&tiby. Rs/ner Banhsm, Norman Macrae, 
Bernard Lerin and Angela Carter. ■ 

Ttllr following ftave ngreetl to serve on the panel of judges this yeti: 

■ Lord Boyie(chalrnisn) . . . DanJsdobtoi) 

. , Frenbls Wyndhrfnl -- pavtdWsH . 

Mirlsih Gross ■ , ■■ 

. Silbn^fsslonHto.Pdh'guliie should ba sponsored either by ihd editor ol Iho . 

'■ ' - piibliceil.o6lnwhic.li tne BMloie hppdered. orpy the orgemjatlon which. 

■■ , . conun.iGsionodthe pamphlaL-No eniry will be considered vnitu 11 isao 

T ‘’..;eponjqf^d,;,; ... • !'• - j • ' 

Tire tjioalng 'dale lorriagtpl.ol shlriat hT I Mf/(h tejfc&ijf WshblWcf , : - . 

. addressed ro O^orge Orwell Pilie. Penguin Sooka lid, ttm/npiiisvto/th, Mldtf/; 
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Delius at Wiesbaden 
in t!)22, lithograph hp 
jEf luttrd Munch, and 
Max Beckmann's par’ 
trait of the composer 
made in the following 
v ear. Hath are in 
Delius : A Life in Pic- 
tures bp Lionel Carfey 
and Robert Threlfall 
(99pp. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. £6.95), 
which Is particularly 
interesting because of 
Delius’s friendship 
with so many artists , 
one of whom, Jelka 
Rosen, became his 
wife. Her work fea- 
tures prominently in 
the hook, as does that 
of Munch, Ida Ger- 
httrdi, Gauguin, 

Mucha, Rodin, Beck- 
mann , S nr gent, 
Augustus John , Jamas 
Gunn and many others. 
Munch became one of 
Delius's closest friends 
and later told him 
that he had often 
envied him his “ opti- 
mistic good humour ”, 
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The enriching of Janacek 


By Gerald Abraham 

MICHAEL EWANS i 
Jfan&cck’a Tragic Operas 
284pp. Faber. £7.95. 


Equipped with sensitive critical 
acumen, an uninhibited prose style, 
musical knowledge, knowledge oe 
C zech, and — less happily — an idde 
fixe, Michael Ewans mis produced 
the most substantial original Eng* 
lish-ianguage contribution to the 
study of Jan&Cek wo have had so 
far. (I say “original English-lan- 
guage " because Geraldine Thomsen- 
Muchovi’s translation of Jaroslav 
Voxel's leaf Janddek l Ziuoc a dilo 
Is 'indispenaaulo and actually in- 
clude? some material that does not 
Appear in the Czech edition.) Mr 
Ewans is an original and stimulating 
thinker and etui call up the striking 
phrase y 

Eewveen KaflxuVIcIm and Kftt’a 
there is no communication i their 
Pluses glare at each other across 
apace 1 like distorting mirrors, 
blocks Of musical material celatod 
only' In their instrumentation. 

Ha is ‘ excellent on Jan&!ek*fl 
orchestra and Its relationship to a 
fplk. ensemble. 


pointed out the "tm" meaning of 
sonieLluing he hud written “for 
cuddling nw work ” ; it may be said 
without irony that Ewans 
" enriches” Jandfek’s work. 

But his claims Bine often over* 
rich. Is The Little Vixen really “n 
deeply serious, finely conceived 
tragedy : a drama of fierce reality, 
Which es it unfolds calls into more 
and more anguished question the 
bases of human existence”? And 
he presses his case rather hard 
when he asserts that, against the 
background of the C flat on the 
xyllophone suggesting the nrill- 
wheel in Jeiitifa, 

' ell that happens In Act I la 
measured ngeinst the implacAblo 
flow of thee mountain stream; 


While Mr Ewans has omitted 
BrouCek, be has included the almost 
unknown Osud, This is one of his 
most interesting chapters, but he is 
diverted by ills iddc fixe from the 
autobiographical element in the 
work— as in later ones. Tn 1897 a 
young composer named Ludvfk 
Celansky, having been jilted by his 
sweetheart, Kamila Urv&lkovA, pil- 
loried her in an opera actually en- 
titled Kamilla. Janafiek met the vic- 
tim at tile spa of Luhatfovice, heard 
her version of the affair, fell in love 
witih her, and a few years later 


She became identified with the first 
Kamila and when he embarked on 
an opera, Katyu Kabanova , about n 
woman married — as the second 
Kamila was — to a dull, iiinlter-ot- 
fact husband, hB accompanied his 
heroine at her supreme crisis with 
the vodee of an actual viola d’nmoro 
in the orchestra. Later he was 
drawn to another heroine, Emilia 
Marty /E Him Mnkropulos, who 1st 
unresponsive to all her lovers — ns 
Kamila was to him. "Como and 
see the * frozen one * ”, he wrote to 
her (January 28, 1927) " You will 

Ami 
punr 


witui ner, etut a tew years later Her (January zs. 1927} " Yi 
composed his Osiul in which she see pour oton fmotnnrnph 

(as Mila) meets her old lover again on June 8, "You are , 

(ZivnjJ, a conflation of CelansW Elina Makronulns ”. Ho duly under* 
and janacek himself) who is now lined KIinn\H first entruiico and 
writing an autobiographical opera 
about a composer named Lensk>. 


Against this background die focus 
is different. Jenufa’a pregnancy 
appears not os trangression (as 
She herself sees it now) hut as 
file statural consequence of the 
desire of an adolescent girl : her 
shame and anxiety in Act I 
become in hindsight (to which 
ifsuiaCek will soon assist tis) 
merely guilt. Imposed as one of 
«ie village's strongest fetters s the 
force which will sweep it away 
bcomes a torrent of love and vio- 
lence, through which . she will 
mature immeasurably. • . , 


■ Just as Jejl pastorkyfla IJenufa.) Superlatives proliferate. The end 
. is In spirit a folk song text bit oE Janufa is V music of unutterable 
a larger scale, iso t be orchestra grandeur . , It is certainly very 


lasting impression on JandCek and 
in ihis Sevan ties he still remembered 
liar Bis "one of die most beautiful 
of women. Her voice was like a 
viola d'amore”. By an odd oliance 
he met another Kamila at Luba- 
Covice in 1917 : Kamila Stbsslovfi, 
to whom ha remained passionately 
devoted for the rest 6f his life. 

This second Kamila passively sug- 
gested two later opera subjects. 

The art of melodie 


other cruciul moments with u viola 
d’amore— n nil this time Mr Ewans 
does ' mention “a theme for viola 
d’amore wltich is ius Inlongiblo, 
timeless and enigmatic as the poi son 
herself ” without understanding ilia 
reason for tiro choice of Instrument. 

It was not tragedy in general that 
attracted Jan&Cek but tiro figure of 
a tragic woman, such as tiro heroine 
of his very first opera, .mu. This 
Is dismissed by Ewans as “early 
and uncharacteristic”, “inflated 1 ’ 
and “an. odd mixture” — all of 


which may be true but does u 
diminish its signific.mce, inrlfea t 
iimiiic.stionnbly n tragedy and soil 
Hat pa Ktibaiwvti. But is the Wwnl 
It Js true tlint Quii k-Eurs is shot 
but “ so quick, so clean un etui 
ing” is happier than the lot of mo* 
fuxos and tile semblance of uaceii 
is negated bv the appearance d 
1 1 or young daughter, svmlml of our 
mil renewal. And Mirclv the relent 
of Einili.i/Eiine frimi the burden (I 
eternul life is as- welcome as lb 
Dutchman's ** redemption Cafd 
actual I v wiled his original plan 
comedy. JnunCek gave even W 
House uf the Dead *i filial patch « 
blue sky in double defiance of D» 
toevsky. fioiyunchikov is rdlcatd 
(Mr Ewans is not to lie blamed fo 
calling him by his imuihxyhA 
FotrovltS ”, tin oughinit - -liis 
Is Alexander Petrovich (Inryjiui* 
kov; the bluumur is JuuaCek’a.) A* 
the symbolic oanle flit* up to ft* 
dom Insie.ul of Iliittering uwny wp' • 
broken whig unhealed. An for 
proposjeroiis deutli uf Zlvny.? 
t)sud t struck by lightning while J* 
students me rnimiiig through ■ 
opera, one has to bn Mr Kwani* 
retogni’/.L' that he lias “ iv;whed w 
limits of recall In a moment J, 
oc.stusy ns nature is congruent 
his expectations ”, and that 
tiny lends no further, life offert * 
grand secrets even In snot 1 
moment, oven to a composer 


with which Jon&Cek surrounds it 
is b folk (song’s group of accom- 
pannting immidana, expanded. •, . . 
janficek’s mature music is of 
course sophisticated far beyond 
file capacities of any folk mual* 
cion— if only in the dhfcer. orijdn- 

wity of his inventions i but nis joiiuuok Knew pom 

exultant rhyflunic . energy nod 1 l -Us .^ C( °ta end Pagliaccl 

harmonic freedom era erectly R t l?^ ed ,,® n . d 

-- y appreciative oritldsm of Cavalleria 


boautif^d, but — unutterable gran' 
dour ? In tflia same opera the 
Btepmo fiber’s crime! and fia conse- 
9 uoncea have to be "on the level 
of high tragedy”. Tragedy indeed, 
hut the tragedy of verismo , which 
was in fashion when the opera was 
conceived. . JandCek knew- both 


By Graham Johnson 


PIERRE BERNAC ; 
Francis Poulenc 
The Man and hie Songs 
233pp. Gollancz. £8.50. ' 


in ‘1894. 
i deemed 


Jferu*/« is of course re- 
from verismo ■ by (he 



Pierre B.ernac has long been revered 
as a teacher, and ais the audiority on 
the French song repertoire. Under- 
valued in his own country, where 
the melodie (and its practitioners) 
struggle to remain alive. Bernac has 
been a major musical influence in 
Britain and America. He lias guided 
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theirs, ps are many siyliatlG 
pointSj^. ImifiJets Is a supple 
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vivid vocad lines j abtnipt, frag* ^ He 1 ^ Ut 11 s harjlly 
mentod motifs auk, their el5bS£ ' tragedy”. 

dBcorariona.aro djo fotmda- .Here we have come upon Ewans’s 
• ti&n of his style. Similarly, * .. . - 

Ynejnta of ; melody: trms *, ami 
SWirSs-r-ffldmittedly less, adventur- 
ous in harmony tiutn Janidek’s— ^ ■ gp 
domlnaco the ftnprovieatioiut of ' Ka 
- j tihe Moravian ’ wit 

.-banld. j RopetitiOn 1 podri.-. a^p^. ;d6plor* the preservation 1 bf - the" We Interpretation: of French 
gloand arabesque are the essence -Czech transliteration of Russian: i" l ?L» as ^. ng ^f 611 ^dispensable 
of. Ills style as jo! 'theirs. ' ' names In., both the ^‘.Russian" hw the.many students Who .are un- 

- * •^ t . S e: pMras; ;’Kaea’’ for Katja is>as ; / llB i lls ^ inage 

n the , 'wftMbig aa “ Krlspar&I ^-would be SJfS- p&. ln f v ® nu ! « 
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, ent Instruments, fa ogam a frith- n 1 *® ^any trggic elements In J? at oouan c 2 has receutfy reprinted 

• ful exoatirfon : of dto practice , of PJS operas b»4 tragedy offers a use- w ' 

****'*■'■• pti approa<* road, for a critic, but 

fo . ,. . 0aa -^ 16 pointer has become 
a Winker. He can see little else, not 
the Rutflblogranhicai factor in' 
ftoe .ehowe- i of- subjects. JanfiCeVs 
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but, like Peter Fears, he was the 
catalyst which precipitated a major 
and permanent addition to die vocal 
repertoire. 

The songs of Francis Poulenc 
now emerge as the most Important 
French vocal music written after 
those of Faurd, Debussy and Ravol. 
Poulenc’s choice of poets (Apollin- 
aire. E'luard, Vilmorin, Jacob) was 
as discerning as his sotting of them 
was inspired, ninety of these im- 
pomnt songs were given their first 
performance by Pierre Bernac. The 
collaboration between this singer 
and Poulenc Is thus part of song 
history, wid Bernac’s new book 
Francis Poulenc : The Man arul his 
Songs is Bn important reflection of 
twenty-five yenrs of composer and 
aiftger working- together. It is 
sensibly laid out with songs grouped 
under theJr poets; and it litclude-j 
mudh fascinating information and 
unraimliBr photographs. 

The book is not merely a chroni- 
cle .Of, friendship. Anyone read- 
ing Poulenc's correspondence can 
trace the , story of a rolatiimrJiip 
based: ,pn loyalty and respect (Fob- 
lone never adarewed Bernac with 
the familiar (id. There is a chanter 
.; on Poulenc. hlnfaelf, but it is clour 
: «?at it is through the music alone 
that - Bernac wishes to perpetuate 


The master voices 


By John Steane 


MICHAEL SCOTT ; 

The Record or Singing 
243pp. Duck wo i- til. £12.50. 


ticul information-translation* 4 
difficult poems bv the admlrMJ. 
Winifred Radford, comments * 
tempi and Poulenc’s sk*Jj 
thoughts on metronome mark* » 
dynamics. There is also advice . 
where to breathe, where w 
liaisons, and enough background*; 
formation to provide the key ® ')• 
song's atmosphere. 

AH difa may seem prosal^ Wvv _ 
poetic results ore only pnvsiblfl t*j- 
the basics are mastered. Bernac*',,.. 
very experienced teacher u*F \ 
stands the Ginger’s needs U er v*5; 
Creating tiic mack of Foul# ! * 
songs is not possible without*; 
information that this book pro*J.- ■ 
though only iitiauinutirin und **£ 
will brinu iiiitj{!«.;il qitnlities to aR. . 
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Admiration for Bernac’s teaching 
la. opt to make ottfl forget tiwt ueda- 
8Qgy la not Ms only daim tb fame 

"’t sons*, ns in the books of 
Lehmann. -Baniac’lt approach 
^nuuuijiiu , wv^r - uroaucea—antt i ■ i< •write this j?? e P dcr,€n ^* . Also 

OHmila-r shmera and ninni^. need prS5 




first syllabln, and uu cxpressWy 
admiration”. This Is exaedv 


- J IN 3 Ifl -4 • 

Uei nac himself did in ptrforwjgj. 
but the serious student •*“£ • • 
tea re h out his almow 
poignant recording «f 
nasse ” and hear fur liimself. ltQs . 
nuc*s book seems rather uuderfl*^- , 
w, emotional terms at unves. • 

uocanise he knows that st ‘ ns !!| 1 1J5r;'.‘ >. 
accomplished musicians will j 
their own special responses to »r,; ; •, 

lenc’s music. 

,TWs Important study is ti« ‘ 

of u great performing : 

memory: of a greot poileag 11 ®' i,--' 

stead of a metnoit we ha+e^JCKf , ;: 
uul, which .{$ a, more u*erai r 

future generations of vf • 

humanity and affection, wbiw^k: 
otoruslvojy inform 

lat^x^ow. It i*\ product I*, 
las* ft^eadsWpf anid 
tf» v^trr df W 
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With the Pai-thcnoji shaking, Venice 
sinking, and civilization itself ofren 
appearing to do both, it is probably 
mo niticli to expect there to be any 
very widespread concern about the 
fate of some old gramophone 
records. For years they have been 
broken, mtu relied and warped, have 
Uiii in mi its -and junks'hops, nr at 
best have ended up in the widelv 
scattered collections of connois- 
seurs, addicts of rarity or nostalgia, 
among them some genuine lovers of 
tile nrr of singing. The problem 
then 1 1 us been to codify: to dis- 
cover what may be in existence, 
what actually Is, and where it is. 
This is the scholar's task. The 
critic's is to sift and evaluate, and 
for tivm he depends on a third con- 
tributin' in this salvage operation. 
The L'lithusinsi with sufficient devo- 
tion umt energy to get the great 
collectors' pieces heard through 
their transference to long-playing 
reproduction-discs probably makes 
the most valuable con Crib union of 
all, and It is ulus that we have to 
salute first m considering Miehuel 
Scott’s The Record of Singing. 

The hook is one part of a large 
collaborative enterprise, involving 
also private collectors and (much to 
their credit, yet not before time) 
the major commercial record-making 
firm or EMT. They have produced 
an album of twelve long-playing 
records (HMV RLS 724, £35, includ- 
ing paperback of The Record of 
Singing) and hope to follow it with 
two albums more. These will also 
have companion volumes by Mr 
Scott, and the whole issue will 
then cover (as this first volume 
does for the period up to 1914) 
what they have called “the record 
of singing”, providing a sample of 
the work of all the most important 
singers on record, together with a 
' biographical sketch, a critical " plac- 
ing " and u photograph. Inevitably 
there will be Hnutatlons, but the 
attempt and achievement so far arc 
beyond praise. 

Usually, enter prises of such -pith 
and moment have o motive. The 
prinuuy one must obviously be to 
ensure the preservation of these old 
records and to facilitate the general 
enjoyment of them. But there is 
normally a crusading spirit too, 
urging that the present as a poor 
thing compared with the past, that 
the art of singing has declined, Is 
deollniiig and wiiifl, continue to 
decline, unless shuidands are 
reaffirmed and the best traditions 
revived. The old records then be- 
come doubly valuable, not merely 
as a pleasure in themselves or as 
historical documents, but os singing 
lessons. Now, the present volume 
does not say tills. 

/ The author’s preface declares that 
" titer e is no subtle thesis embodied 
in the text”, and there are no ex- 
plicit comparisons between oast and 
present-day singers. I fancy that over 
the whole span of the projected 
three volumes certain limes of argu- 
ment wilt emerge. As it is, we see 
“the classical virtues of the Italian 
school” placed high above anything 
that comes out of Germany, which 
"has never been a laud of song”. 
-•Aj)dj.we note too an insistence that 
tbfc 'freedom which these early alh- 

Verdi and Schubert are “stylisti- 
cally correct in music of that 
period V. Still,- it is not op the face 
.oe it a contentious book; for the 
■most part its . declared puroose is 
tcT'glye information and let the 
' records'" slug for themselves ", • 

The information has been collec- 
ted from far and wide. There are 

( "list over 200, singers here, and the 
lioei-aphies are not of the routine 
birUi-uebut-repertoira>death . kind. 
Nearly all of the artists' register as 
people through some personal 
touch: we see the retired Susan 
Strong in her London laundry 
known to. the customers as Brilnn- 
hiide, poor sweet-voiced Florencio 
Constantino picked out of the gut- 
ter ip , Mexico City to, die -in the 
poorhouse there, Mary Gofderi in 
• witty repartee. Pol Plangoii in 
flagrante delicto. Mr Scott also has 
a t sharp eye |pr a Quotation, with 
plepty of Shaw and Henderson, and 
such.: good things afc Reynaldo 
Hahn’s verdict 1 (“une voix 
absce^e ”) . on Dame Clara Butt— 
of whom Beecham is quoted as say- 


ing that mi a clear day she could 
be lieu rd across the Channel. 

He cun also tun) a pleasant 
phrase hiinscir, as with his refer- 
ence to the "Tyrolean effects" of 
uu Italian contralto in Las Hugue- 
nots, or to Lilian Nordics, tho Yan- 
kee diva in decline, "taking emo- 
tional solace from increasingly 
heavy incals". All of this 'lias the 
light touch and is very welcome, 
but the essential facts are firmly in 
place toe. 

Letting the records " sing for 
themselves'’ might also seem a guild 
idea, mid certainly they ore very 
capable- of doing so. It is not nos- 
sinle tn review them here (there 
are 234 items in sill j. hut one point 
tliut dues need stressing is that, pri- 
mitive us they ure, they ure often 
<1 niLe a-iionisliingly vivid as record- 
ings nf the voice. No one should 
be discouraged from taking the al- 
lium seriously on the grounds that 
Lite voices are distorted or inaud- 
ible because nf surface-noise or 
anything of that sort. Nor, inciden- 
tii'liy, should one be put off by ilu- 
first items on the fir*»t record. The 
whole journey starts out with n 
glimpse nf the last nf chu casuati ; 
not u pleasant sight. And it con- 
tinues with two solos by Adelinn 
Parti in her early sixties and in re- 
tirement; these are hard listening, 
because while much is for regret- 
ting, much else is for rejoicing, and 
you never quite know whether the 
next phrase is going to be the one 
or the other. These past, and per- 
haps giving o wide berth to the 
Wagnerian tenors, the sheer sound 
is a feast, witii Fanny Torreselia 
coming over es clearly from the 
year 1900 as any of rodny's voices 
with all the marvels or modern 
technology at their service. 

But I still return to this declared 
policy of "letting them sing for 
themselves Of course, it is, if 
followed strictly, an abnegation of 
the critic's function. Perhaps that 
sounds pompous, but there were 
many occasions on which, while 
listening to the records, 1 looked 
into die book for a comment and 
found none. Conversely, just as 
often, I would get up from the book 
and put on the next record with no 
great expectations aroused by the 
commentary und would then hear 
the most miraculous performance. 
For example, thero Is a .whole 
scries of Italian sopranos (Do Frate, 
Teodoiini, Torreselia, Mel-Flgner, 
Borannt, and a little later Mona do 
Macclii) who are often quite mar- 
vellous ; yet the critical remarks on 
these singers and their records 
rarely suggest such distinction. One 
misses the stimulation of on inter- 
change between the writer’s re- 
actions and one's own. Very 
Infrequently a discussion of somo 
singer's records mokes one say, “I 
must try to hear that” (tihe section 
on Francesco Vtgnas Is one of those 
that does), and only rarely, if I 
already know a record, does some 
written phrase or the mention of 
some detail from the performance 
bring back tile recording so as to 
make me say " I must get that down 
and listen to it again’. 

Quite often the balance of the 
critical remarks and quotations 


ties, inucciiiacics or inventions on 
the part of the singer. For instance, 
Verdi's .id m nation of Gemma Bel- 
llncinni’s Violetta la mentioned 
several limes to support tile kind 
of freedom which she and others 
allow themselves in "All ! foes' h 
lui Yet consider: confining one- 
self to tho first phrases only, one 
hears the semi-quaver rests all 
ignored, the wrong rhythms on tho 
wnrd “ tumulti ", worse on 
"occiilti”, and breaths taken arbi- 
trarily breaking the phrases. 

Before we cun say that such a 
reading is '* stylistically correct" 
we would need evidence that the 
composer preferred it to what lie 
bad written. In fact Verdi wrote 
very carefully and one would 
normally assume (lint this would he 
in order to prevent just such dis- 
tortions from passing as authentic. 

Or one may take a further 
example in the defence of Marcella 
Sembrirh's perform mice of 
Schubert's *• Woliin ? ", “Those 
accustomed in the modern way of 
doing it ", ivc are wanted, “ may be 
disturbed by the variety of rubato, 
by certuiu alteration's in note 
values.” But it is not just “ those 
accustomed to the modern way of 
doing it” who will be disturbed; 
it will be those who know the 
song. And they will be disturbed 
not so much by the "variety” of 
the rubuto as by its nature and its 
frequency. " But they need not 
be", we read: “these are stylistic- 


ally correct In music of" that 
period. If they needed any 
defence, the interpretation itself 
would be justifi cation enough — It is 
the most purely vocal on records, 
utterly spontaneous in delivery." 
But the first part of that argument 
is circular (the rubatos are pin t of 
the interpretation — if you ao not 
think they arc justified then you 
wlU not think the “interpretation” 
Is either). And In what cense is it 
“the most purely vocal ” recording 
(I admire much move the vocalism 
of singers who deal gracefully with 
the tricky up-anu-down seml- 

S uavers without slowing for them) ? 
.nd does it really sound “ utterly 
spontaneous ” when the rubato is so 
marked as to bo doubly under- 
lined ? The whole problem -of the 
iiucrpreiative artist’s freedom 
witttlit the discipline of « written 
score is interesting and important, 
but it needs more judicious treat- 
ment. 

Much thought lias gone into an- 
other problem which must have 
concerned the RUthor greatly, nnd 
that is file arrangement of the mnte- 
rial and die business of fitting in- 
dividual singers into die best sec- 
tion for them. This is all well done ; 
it is sensible, for instance, to have 
Olimpia Boronat among the Italians 
even though we associate her with 
Russia. There is also the question 
of completeness. Presumably 
singers like Journet, Franz, Smirnov 
end Stracclari will appear in the 
next volume. But one might won- 
der about, say. Arimondl, Brdjean- 
Sllver, Culp, Darclce, Hyde, Kouz- 
netsoff, Luppi, Mardones, Soomer— 
the last, especially, deserves a place 
among the Wagnerlatis. 

strikes me as being unappreciative. . at w ? have Is 

To read of Senibrlch’s records that JJ, J*"**; JP** 1 ™ fl e t J ia 2’ e 

“ the coloratura has become approid- r *® lt t0 ex P?ct. Many of the records 


are among the rarest, and the photo- 
graphs (209 of them) match the 
records both in quality and rarity. 
They come from the now famous 
Stuart-Liff collection and are finely 
reproduced. 

There is Gemma -Bettindont 
(whom Verdi admirecj) with tragic 


mate flurries of notes ” amazes roe 
as much as does die continual 
brilliance and accuracy of the 
coloratura that I hear. 

There Is no recognition of the 
real distinction many of Geraldine 
Farrar’s records have (it became 

newly Apparent to me recently ... — 

many other singers). The German 
coloratura sopranos (Abendvoth, 

Sictns, Knvz particularly) receive 
largely unsympathetic treatment, 
and Titta Ruffo s main interest for 
the author seems to lie in some bad 
habits and a bad influence. For 
certaiu other singers these mora 
severe standards are relaxed: thus 
' the tenor Giovanni ZenateHo cob 
lects scarcely one of the. black marks 


gloves, watoh-ch a in and waxed 
moustache looking more the old 
housemaster than the old tenor; 
thero are some beautiful French 
women end- some funny Italians; 
there is a full-page . photo or 

Renaud scratching Ws head- J oitd 
another magnificent one of Clara 

S utras Britannia*. Oil the front of 
te jacket we see Adeline Patti, 
pink and pretty against a charming 


that t might well have come his way, scene of wo 6 di and and hillside . 
and Tetrazzini’s record of singing and on the back is one of; the ora- 


is also represented as virtually un 
blemished — which is not the cape. 

On the other band. In these glow* 
ing pages on .Tetrazzini one warms 
to tho enthusiasm— and is of course 

completely captivated by . the ... 

dazzling, and beautiful, records own, .doubly valuable do con junction 
selected for the album. ’’with the records. Much research, 


ginsl Caruso Milan records of 1902; 
a fine copy -such as wouM fetch ip 
a dealer's list a penny even prettier 
titan patti. 

A handsome volume, then, beauti-, 
fully produ'ded, enjoyable on its 



express, a personal opinion, - and .Mr Scott and has collabbrarei’si 3tave 
there are' times when the tone of . done good sendee to the art of 
the commentary becomes doctrin- slnging and to tire salvaging of the 
aire. This is particularly so over old records; Ate tasks are comple* 
stylistic questions .involving liber* meitfary. 
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Lesions and their lessons 


of brain damage unrelated to a 
orders of speech. For exnm^ 7 
cnlls aiLemion to caio« 
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By O. L. Zangwill 


handers. Further, it lias -recently 
become clear that in the great 
mojoriiy of people, the right he ml 


HOIVAUI) GARDNER : 

The Shattered Mind 

The Person uftcr Brain Damage 

504pp. Rout] edge and Kogan Paul. 
£9.75. 

In his 1076 Reilh Lectures, recently 
published hs Mechanics of the Mina, 
Colin Blakcniore placed consider- 
able emphasis on the contribution 
which weU-stmlitd cases of brain 
injury can make to science. For 
brain injury is in a sense an experi- 
ment of nature, making possible a 
kind of dissection of the miud im- 
possible to achieve in any ocher 
way. Indeed, Dr Blukenioie cited 
some dramatic cases in which 
Injuries u> particular regions of the 
bruin cortex have given riso to 
severe defects In such capacities as 
memory or speech, leaving other 
assets of mind or behaviour vir- 
tually intact. Although cerebral 
localization is not the only, or 
necessarily dho most Important, aim 
In studying the psychological after- 
effects of brain damage, it is a 
matter of obvious practical concern 
to the neurosurgeon und may come 
to contribute in a very real way to 
our understanding of die brain 
conceived as the instrument of 
behaviour. 

Howard Gardner la a Harvard- 
trained psychologist whose early 
interests lay in the study of language 
development in young children. 
From this ha turned to studying 
the breakdown of language conse- 
quent on injury or disease of the 
brain and has based his work upon 
the Aphnsda Unit of the Boston 
Veterans Administration Hospital, 
possibly the most active research 
centre for work in this field any- 
where in the world. Although he has 
published a number of technical 
papers in specialist journals, the 
present book is almost wholly non- 
technical end will prove attractive 
to die interested layman no less than 


more specific pninnis of psycho- 
logical disability resulting from 
damage to relatively circumscribed 
ureas of the cerebral hemispheres, sphere, though capable 
Of these, the best known is of course understanding of speech 
aphasia — loss or defect of speech 
resulting from a lesion of one or 
other cerebral hemisphere — as a 
rule tltc left but occasionally the 
right. 


SJs&SsS ^ ar f rom the madding crowd 

while their re con nit inn £ I = s s l"J 


intents and purposes mute. 


right nemi- the localization nr a lesion is some- while llielr recognition k„ 1 *4 
of limited thing very different from the loculi* or by I ouch remains intuct 
, is to all zntlon of a function, uml many devotes a riiupior to an aDejJ 


Although there is no 
accepted classification 
disorders, several varieties 


neurologists today have doubts syndrome, culled after rho 
0An rrniiv whether the different forms of mm ru legist Gcrsiinunn, In yS59 
of 8 speccJ B . pha,lI J ‘“P'y differential localize- patient : fulls tu discriminate efti 
SLi„ p n f tion of Llio component net iv Hies In* individual fingers or to 
sf[nouiel,»H involved in normal language, gnisli liehveun left and riahriu 
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ntiiMiiint or exclusive n 
iiie ucL-upiuitce of a spedft 



readable. 

Dr Gardner introduces hia book 
with an- Account . of brain , injury 
conceived as an avenue to die study 
of die mind. While ha concerns him- 
self to some extent with die, ahu. 
all too common forms of mental 
deterioration associated with diffuse 
or widespread brain disease, he con- 
centrates for the most part on die 


a ■ 


Getting things going 


By John Ziman 


■ PHILIP M. MORSE i 

In nt the Beginnings 
- A Physicist’s Life : 

375pp. MIT Press.'. £10.50. 


Tills apparent asymmetry 
cerebral function has long/ 
linked with the prevalence 
handedness, though the r__ 
between hand preference and 
is commonly called cerebral 

once are a good deal less clear-cut though the significance of tills 5i!f®ILo^ nCe VW * us a functixm of 

than was at one time thought. In- localization from die point of view 11116 Dr “ in * 

deed most left-handers appear to of the cerebral organization of Dr Gardner then pusses on to 
have speech control ed by die. left language is still somewhat contra- consider n numbor of fascimuing. MnSi n.hi..‘ii. a 

hemisphere as do almost all right- venial. As the English neurolo- if much less well known, syndromes JJ Jt wic-1* ‘ mid 'niul uttex* ** 11 * 

— — - Junctions of‘ signs and^mpiS 

the way to progress n 
cl micnl sciciico. 

On loss of memory front cereta 
lesions, Dr Gurdnei' has much tb 
is interesting to say. It must h 
pointed out that the memory di 
order In such cases Is quite differs 
from the lay conception of loss i 
memory, which commonly invoke 
amnesia for the whole of & 
individual's previous life togetk 
with his sensu of personal Idendtj 
Although some loss of memory h 
past events, in particular tb« 
relatively recent in the paced 
lifespan, is not uncommon, iti 
esscmiully fuiluro to store m. 
subsequently to recall current even 
that distinguishes amnesia due d 
brain damage from that due i 
emotional conflict or stress, k 
the sum a time, Dr Gardner nub 
clear that organic amnesia is di 
to failure to orguuizc cxpcHw 
in dironological sequence or l 
classify it in terms of on appropis 
category rather than to forg^ib 
in any absolute sonsa, In h 
respect, lio suggests, human amacei 
di tiers fluid amen tally from fc 
olwerved in animals alter opcniki 
on tlia brain. 

A chapter devoted to * 
pdiology of art will excite iw 
interest. As might bo expend 
aphasia has disastrous consNiiene 
l'ur Licuilve writers (Umidcbirei 
nn often-quoted example), tW 
not necessarily for printer* « 
composers, indeed wiuin ssMR 
of music, the melodic In parlkdj 
ure iiioru obviously inijKiIrctl . v 
lesions of the right (nonvene 
than of the left licini sphere. 

Kn ther surpriMnitly. too* 
liumisphcro lesions, which fl 
impair some aspect •» of spaiW P* 
coption und comiructional skill. ♦ 
not necessarily prove lethal to 9 
palmer or sculptor. As Dr Giro* 
rightly concludes, so great H • 
variability betwcon both path* 
mid the syndromes of bruin daort 
that thu neurology of artistic acts* 
idishmeut still largely elude* • 
Noue the Jess, his discussion oj*. 
pathology of art— although rmm.- 
more lively curiusiiy than k # <* 
satisfy— Is a welcome change ■/* 
the psychoanalytical preoccupaw* 
which huve for so hunt doming 
wri ters mi I be psychology 1 ; 
artists. 


By William Haley 


GLEN CAVALIERO : 

The Rural Tradition in tlic English 
Novel 1900-1939 
240pp. Macmillan. £8.95. 


Si™ 1 * 1 Ujew ar f Kenneth Grab a me, shire is a world of thu 
.v. H. White, John Irevcnn, Hugh of the l.md. There is 


"Truly rural” can be as tricky n 
test for the literary critic as it 


Walpole, Sheila Kuye-Sniiih. Francis 
Brett Young. Winifred Hobby, A. G. 
Street, Adrian Bell, E. H. Booth, 
Llewelyn and T. F. Powys, Mary 
Webb, Constance Holme, ami H. £. 
Bates. Others are dealt with in 
less detail. Two who can be elimi- 
nated from acceptance are Walpole 
and Brett Young. The Merries 
Chronicle, Walpole’s omnibus of 
Cumberland novels, is regional^ not 


“ -vVSa Sit if the Stic i. r«.Uy advanced 


test lor Hie literary critic as it rural. Even as regional novels " the 
used to be for inebriates. It is true hnnir« h bvp .1 inn mi- ivanl-npca 



not as discriminating as the police- 
man’s brendiaiyzcr. Glen Cavaliero 
limits Ills survey to the first four 
decades of this century. Thomas 
Hardy, who would be most people's 
instinctive choice as a rural novel- 
ist, is outside these limits. In one 
way or another all his novels arc 
Wessex -tales and he is not only 
the greatest but the last assuredly 
rural novelist. In The Rural 

Tradition in the English Novel 
J90O-I939 Dr CnvalTero takes 

Hardy os his departure point. lie 
has to admit that on his own def- 
inition some of the authors lie dis- 
cusses arc not rural novelists at all. 
The establishing of his own defini- 
tion is tlio essence, and the most 
interesting part, of his book. 

There cun’ be no single view of 
country life. Most novel-readers 
regard it through townsmen’s eyes. 
Those who live in villages fall into 
four classes: weekend escapists, 
who remain outsiders ; retired esca- 
pists, who rarely live long enough 
to be assimilated; professional men 
and women serving their small 
communities; the men and women 
who live on mid for tlio land. None 
of these can have a completely 
timeless view. The soothing belief 
that country life and rural habits 
are the least changing elements in 
pur society is false. Except for 
such irrelevant veneers as bingo 
and greyhound-racing, life in tne 
East End of London has probably 
Changed less in the past seventy 
years then It has done in the farm- 
lands. Science, invention, economic 
and social pressures have caused 
greater essential changes in the 


bonks have a major weakness . . . 
the Herries family arc in effect 
outsiders. They are rarely if ever 
seen at work, and seem to have no 
necessary connection with Cumber- 
land ”, 

Walpole’s true settbig was far 
from the land. His natural home 
was in the literary and ardstic 
world of London. Francis Brett 
Young was more genuinely regional. 
His long poem, The Island, invoked 
tiie spirit of an enduring England, 
but the reports of fhis moto-rlng 
visits to the countryside, hastily 
making topographical mid other 
notes fur this next novdl, urbanize 
him to the point of disqualification. 

Winifred Holtby and Sheila Kayc- 
Smith may have been minor novel- 
ists, but each was of the world 
about which she wrote. Although 
South Riding is concerned as much 
with local government as with coun- 
try life, its setting Is authentic. Win- 
ifred Holtby knew her part of York- 
shire and its people and her first 
novel, Anderbv Wold , is nearer the 
soil. Had she lived, it is likely that 
this movement away from the land 
would have continued : she was a 
journalist, and actively engaged In 
the affairs of the urban world. 

Sheila Kaye-Smith's novels gave 
great pleasure In their time. 1 do 
not know what readers they now 
have. There are still some admirers. 
Sheila Kaye-Smith was, Dr C aval I era 
judges, “ the first twentieth-cuntury 
English novelist to attempt an en- 
tirely naturalistic picture of the 
rural community **. Her novels, 
” though they do not surprise, have 
the merit of an honest and faith- 
ful reporting on experience ‘ The 
best of them gave the feel Of 


MUMl. Liu l 
no Micin I 
awareness in Marv Webb's novels, 
no know! edge shown of oKiicul rural 
problems, no miempts m social criti- 
cism ", writes Dr Cuvulieru, but 
these ure not necessarily disadvan- 
tages. Nnt every rural novel has to 
be doivn-tn-eurtb. Ironically, Mary 
Webb suffered more in the long 
run from tlio praise of Stanley 
Baldwin. 

But this was unfair; iVecious 
Bdiie had received die Demina Vic 
Heurcuse prize before Mr Baldwin 
turned it Into a bestseller. Prime 
Ministers’ accolades, however, arc 
rarely welcomed in tlic closed shop 
of the higher literary criticism ; 
and Marv Webb's novels invited 
satire, if they were only a few of 
die seeds tit at bore fruit in Stella 
Gibbons’s joyous Cold Comfort 
Farm , we are In their debt. 

A more distinguished sufferer 
from the wrong kind of praise was 
Constanco Holme. Sir Humphrey 
Milford’s insistence on making all 
her nine books World’s Ciuxsics 
aroused an instinctive insistence 
that they were not, but die reaction 
went too fur and took her work 
well below its proper status. Dr 
Cavnllcro restores that status, and 
places It high. Crump Folk Going 
Home and The Lonely Plough pic- 
ture o world well away from any 
metropolis. It is a world of rcnlity, 
not of fantasy. If these arc not 
rural novels written with great dis- 
tinction and a hold on ” tlic things 
which belong”— one of her other 
titles— then I do not know wlint 
are. And though The Trumpet in 
the Dust has nothing to do with 
farming, its spirit is akin to that 
of the others. Artistically, Constancy 
Holme’s achievement was greater 
than that of Dr Cavaliero’s M furuier 
novelists” — H. W. Freeman, A. G. 
Street, and Adrian Bell. Good as 
these are, their keys are minor 
compared with hers. The three 
Powys brothers, moreover, for whom 
Dr Co vail era has much regal'd, are 
among my blind spots. 

It will soon be forty years since 
die end of the period covered bv 
The Rural Tradition in the English 
tt Is ‘ 


-in teres ting 


srtwll villages than In the large Sussex, wtiero she livod and which, to speculate wltat shape a successor 
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cities. Their impact on an original 
simplicity of living Was bound to 
be more severa. The rural novelists 
df 1900-39 dealt with a world vastly 
different from thnt of their Vic- 
torian forerunners. 

Already the long list of books 
discusser by Dr. CavaUcro excites a 
pleasing nostalgia ; almost all wera 
published during my own lifetime, 
and I wrote about some of them 
when they first appeared. Yet Eden 
PhiUpotts, H. W. Freeman, E. H. 
Young and Henry Williamson seem 
an age away from today. Farming 
may be, as Dr Covaliero affirms 
" the most fundamental of al'l occu- 
pations ” because, as Adrian Bell 
wrote, “ ultimately the earth la our 
only sustenance”. But the way In 
which the lend is made to provide, 
the environment in which it does 
so, and the preoccupations of the 
men and women who gain their 
livelihoods from it, all cheonee from 
generation to generation. Timeless- 


in fiction, she made her own. 
Joanna Godden is a tale remem- 
ber* 


1940 to today wouia take. ' 
jered wrih gratitude after / fifty went from Thomas Hardy 
rears. If, as Dr Cavalloro Writes, BqWSi y^ ou | d Volume 2 


years 

"her books In the end fail to put 
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cnntomiHirury experimental p^j* 
adapted, to ilto 


ther significant « snrewo, 

.ways. The. community of science . Middle 

, demands. humane leadership^ exccti- patience for. 

• . rive skills; diplomacy, - management , mysnfylnjt. or Hia 

. .wraddm. cunning, initiative atid r 
' j. fPburiWlity, '.beyond the gifts u, 
install tints tlio .workings of nature 
It is almos.t a country of Its own. 
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habits and values alter, virtues - 
endure. “ 

Dr Cavaliero traces the origins of 
the > twentieth-century regional 
ellsts back to Ann Kadcl^ffe and 
Walter Scott. A slightly earlier 
rogehitqt was .Rousseau. The 
qplction *“ J 
owevefi 
any one 


By Charles Davidson 


E. II. MIIQIAIL (Editor) l 
Lady Gregory 

Interviews and Recollections 
113pp. Macmillan. £7.95. 


Augusta, Lady Gregory, was born of 
sound Anglo-Irish Ascendancy 
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Those novelista who. are gener- 
ally accepted os being of major, 
significance extend their area of 


William died eleven years later, 
leaving Lady Gregory bis estate, tlio 
name of which she made famous i 
Coole Park. There came Yeats and 
AE, George Moore and Edward 
Martyn, Sean O’Casey and Augus- 
tus John, for Lady .Gregory, like 


“““ lour. Hp. cdktne 


volume covering the years from 
1940 to today would take. Volume 1 
to H; E. 

. . be from 

, , , , H. E. Botes to The Archers ? Dr 

the rural theme to more than a Cavaliero gives a footnote to this 

local mid particular uso that is long-ninnlng radio serial, recogniz- 

not a serious limltatian. The eye ( n g j t ^ possibly “ tiie most deter- 
of ecernitv 1’ one riving ; the mined attempt to find contemporary 
ompvrean view is another. _ Sheila relevance through ruro'l fiction ", 
Kaye-Smith was a rural novelist who f n tiris tlio BBC succeeded In ways 
wrote with sincerity and purpose. It did not foresee. Tiie original 
So was Mary Webb. Her Slirop- purposo was to produce a pro- 

I The chatelaine of Coole 

Professor Mikhail has assembled 
twenty-seven interviews and recol- 
lections, of which some tiulng over 
a dozen are excerpts from works 
which must be familiar to anyone 
Interested enough to want to read 
this book in the first place, nrid a 
further half dozen or so are ones 
whose rescue from' oblivion adds 
next to nothing to our knowledge 
or appreciation, although they will 
no doubt be welcomed by those who 
think scholarship consists in the 
collection W tiie chipping that fly 
from the sculptor's chisel, ranher 
age of twenty-eight, she mafrled hi the ttetue ..grpt -MBr. 

Wullem Gregory,- a distinguished 

Uc iOtvimb Ash fr vtidowep-lagad- '^va^nrltv 

oyriiHU. Thflir «nrt Pohart. tha Gir0gOria« . chortri , , Ba . «UV autsiomy 

on the Anglo-Irish drama, he can 


gram niu fur and iibcnu the r.iruiinq 
a *in mini i iy, mid the relev.nu 

farmers’ and farmworkers’ orgaiiiyu- 
tinns, experts and officials, iveie 
cons u lied. While entertainment v.as 
n» he ilic preponderant purpose, 
f.irmiug infurinaiioii und education 
wore laid down us others. Each 
programme was required in con- 
tain u fixed percentage of farming 
instruction. I remember being 
shown a field that, 1 was told, had 
hcen sown and tended " according 
to The Archers ” — near by was a 
poorer crop that had not been. But 
whatever practical success The 
Archers had in rural England was 
far exceeded by its urban appeal. 
The characters and tho setting 
seized the imagination of millions. 
The actors and actresses lost their 
personal .identities behind their 
fictional masks and were accepted 
as real people. A world that bad 
attractive reality had been created I 
fnr a largo section of the nation [ 
outside it. 

Has the mood changed ? Latter- 
day televised and printed talcs of 
civilization ravaged and its sur- 
vivors forced back to the land 
ignore tillage. They offer no Arca- 
diun hope. Science fiction is even 
more lneak. I prefer to side witii 
Dr Cavillero : " Man docs not live 
by man alone, but by a vital 
struggle with his environment : this 
is die repeated theme of the major 
rural novelists.” If time proves him 
wrong, and rural novelists do lose 
their relevunco and become senti- 
mental relics, then 
one way of measuring their 
achievement ... is to cunslder 
tlic way in which they met the 
challenge to tcaditiona'l human 
values that arose with die con- 
temporary changes in science, 
social structures and the arts. 
Urban novelists, faced with that 
challenge, were principally con- 
cerned with the question. What 
is human nature ? Their interests 
are essentially anthropological. 
The rural writers,.however, direct 
our attention to nature in a mare 
general sense: find at their best 
they succeed in giving a retd 
, imaginative content to what the 
term "natural" may mean where 
moil and women are concerned- 
It i*. tlioir most distinctive contri- 
bution to rbe literature of the 
time, and provides' a perspective 
from which • the achievement of 
moro obviously sophisticated 
writers can be assessed- ■. 

May the day of the rural novelists 
never be done. Mankind would 
find "neither joy, nor love, nor 
ILght, nor certitude, nor pence, nor 
help for pain” in a world of con- 
crete Jungles, no matter how bril- 
liant the chemists were.- 


stock in the co Galway in 1832. At 
the 

Sir 

n (rf .poipitiv.Jifa .waji not- public ‘AgWanU 1 rah; •'* w . . , _ L 
, the' l^ nifiry •frttrpoSB of sixty-three. Their son Robert, the 

! of these three. For this eponym of Yeats’s well-known poem m'lniim 

' " An Irish Airman Foresees His J}™ w JS£Sln5? JSSEt 

rtcorii »• u.bb tim>n in iflsi sir views and recollectuorw wimout 

Death . w". b P» n * n 1881 -. ™ eyen koHng them up. Pcriwws he 

has a second volume up Ms sleeve. 

Whfit He does do, hbwey&r, is 
expend his energies on : the most 
curious exercise of edirtidg by way 
of : footnote tliat I have ever come 
across. Who^ onc wonders, does, 
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mlllf*' fearS 

military hifluenco 


Contribute aA 


concern both geographically and Lady ■ OttoHne Morrell, was a col-, Professor Mikhail See reading' Ms 
psychologically beyond that of the *6 c to, r of talent on the grand scale, book who needs to . hqve explained 
writers considered here; -In this Unlik^ Lady Ottohne^ Lady Gregory w j <at Mohonartfe and: Fleet Street 

but does not heed exploitation 
boreen .** or "Hodos Chume- 
” s .who needs to have idehtl-. 
r. him. Flaubert and Verlaine, 
.Raftery or Florlmond de 
lerat ’ ' 

n~iTnncm.V‘a t;ooie Edition ot ner qouecteu wonts 

in eighteen Volumes ; if you require , ,. S 
a monument, look do 1 further. Upon,' 



spent critidxlug Frpfcssor 

.. . ' is: ' howmror, lunBnr 

Ibat monument. E'. H.; Mikhail, pro-, pr^sbdg Lqdy Gregory, 
fessor pf English literature at the’ over, naturally epou^i, 

1 University of Lethbridge, has placed' the statuiO ofher.prest 

florilegium . whose "113 leaves' subject 
me 


" a pleasant if at dines rather con- 
descending person", Signe Toskvig 
noticed her bright, penetrating 
brown eyes, A third of the pieces 
are concerned wdth The Plnyuoy of 
the Westerp World and die riots it 
occasioned, end as no pieces are 
concerned with substantiating Pro- 
fessor Mikhail's rather overblown 
claim that Lady Gregory was Ire- 
land’s leading collector of folklore, 
this seems disproportionate. Nor 
is there much to relate Lady 
Gregory to the political scene, 
although she herself perceived some 
underlying unity of aim with that 
very, different, Wit equally fornjitL 
affstopratj Countess 

Lennox Robinson captured some- 
thing of this In a passage not used 
by Professor Mikhail, but quoted by 
Frank O’Connor— who Is. also 
omitted from this book — which- des- 
cribee Lady Gregory caught In an 
ambush in . Dublin during' the 
Troubles, with English machine- 
guns. sweeping the street and every- 
one lying down. except fcefsolF, erect 
and . defiant; a 'tiny figure In black 
many thought she resembled Queen 
/ictoria) shqutinig "Up de rebeds’ 1 . 
The reader may be surprised to 
Hud . Lady i. Gregory* pronouncing 
English in this culchee way, but sho 
is also So quoted i. by Saaii O’Casey 
who, in' fact, mpkes .her talk in a 
completely unfatbbipable mhnqev- 
'Lady . Gregory djqd in . 1932. Coojo, 




“The Rise of MetiKidolojgical ^ fljijii? a monument Took do further. Upon' MiJ&aH is^faowevor, better ■ 

IS? » iSSSVE?^ J? SL a« ^UH»^ a,H.;Mlkha1J, pro-. pfaiskjg Lady Gfegory. Sh^cmae, 
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seem rafter meagre, but whose 
add I- price of £7.95 makes one hesitate 
men- upon the word catchpenny. 


_ . according: to 

. present^— -as, tbq. 

of Geofga Moore’s sly. 
malice, on one page; and of breezy. - 
American journalism, 1 oh another. 
Mairej nic Shlubhlaigh 1 sftw her as 
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Taking Sides : The 
Collected Social & 
Political Writings of 
Irving Layton 

edited by Howard Aster 

Covering the years 1935-1977, 
this volume provides an Insight 
Into the moral, social end poli- 
tical concerns of Canada's lead- 
ing poet. Layton Is the author 
of more than 30 books of poetry 
and this volume complements 
hie poetic work, 

$10.00 cloth $4.95 paper 

Modern Romanian 
Poetry: An AnthoSogy 

edited by Nicholas Catanoy 

Composed of approximately BO 
poams, spanning 50 years, the 
book oilers readers a singular 
taste and Introduction to 
Romanian poetry. Translated by 
many of Canada's leading poets. 
$6.50 cloth $4.50 paper 

Bertrand Russell: 
Science and Liberty 

Louie Greenspan 

A terse, cohesive essay which' 
oomes lo gripe with the central 
quality of Russell's social and 
political writings and acMed. 
$6.50 cloth $3.95 paper 

Leadership In Soviet 
National Republics: A 
Quantitative Study of 
Recruitment Policy 

Gray Hodnett 

A study of who gets to the lop 
and how, based on an analysis .of 
promotion patterns between; 1655 
end 1672, includes 100 tables, 
$15.00 doth $7.50 paper: 

Lectures on the . 
History of Ukrainian 
Literature 
(1798-1870) 

Mykola Zerpv ' 

First publication of the renowned 
scholar ® lectures delivered At 
Kiev University in 1828. ; 

(In Ukrainian) 

$ 9.95 fcloih $ 3.85 pape( 

The Vapllte Collection 

. • _ ? >r 

: George Lucky!, editor : 

An expanded edition ' of previ- 
ously. published materials irpqri. 
the archives df the literary group 
Vapllte. (1626-1628) bflerlng *V 
unique insight Into the life and 
work of a group of Ukralqlan 
writers and artists, 


. (In Ukrainian). 

■di 


cloth, ' it ] ; • paper . 

. Also available from Cahadabooke, 
1 Bedford Roadj London, Eng- 
land, • • 
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Calamities and 
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Y1AKY IlYtH- : 

The Th rales of Sircathnni Park 

.173pp. Hrtvv.nd University Press. 
£9.50. 


Foriunarcly for posterity Mrs 
Hester Lynch Thrale was a com- 
pulsive recorder of events, impres- 
sions, anecdotes, conversations, and 
nf her own often clever and almost 
invariably fort hr is lit thoughts. Her 
best known collection of jottings. 
Thru liana, owed its origin to i lie 
encouragement of Dr Julinsnn, who 
liii-d been for some years urging her 
to get a little book and cuter in it 
"everything which struck her at 
the tlnio". But LE Johnson was the 
originator of the Idea, the imple- 
mentation of it was tlue, by the 
oddest con cate nut Jon of circum- 
stances, m Henry Thrale, tlio rich 
brewer who had married her almost 
thirteen years earlier. In September 
1776 he showed an uncharacteristic 
turn of understanding and in agina- 
tion by presenting Ids wife with 
"six calf-bound blank books, each 
with a label on the cover, 

' Tliraliana stamped in go-ld”, It 
was at once u peace-offering and 
a token of gratitude to Ilia wife for 
nursing him through un unpleasant 
illness, ' 

Tt is not easy to be fair to Thrale, 
for most of what wo know about 
him comos from the testimony of 
his disenchanted wife. The marriage 
had been arranged bv her widowed 
mother and Thrale himself, and it 
would probably never hove taken 
place if her rati i or, who had de- 
clared firmly that his daughter w as 
not to be sold for “a Barrel of 
Potter ", had not died suddenly 
while still opposing the marriage. 
Young (she was twenty-lwo to nls 
iWrty-ffve), volatile, and an end- 
less talker, she found herself mar- 
ried to a lima who had never . 
. attracted her;' who was good-looking 
in a florid sore of way but uncom- 
municative: dignified and well- 
mannered but withdrawn and unres- 
ponsive. Thrale also believed that 
woman's place was the home, more 
especially, as Mary Hyde remarks, 

■ the drawing-room, bed-chamber 
.and nursery", and lie even took 

.. charge .of 1 all the kitchen arrange- 1 
• memo. 

Hester Marla 
J* Queanoy bom in 1764, was 
followed in rapid succession by 
eleven more, most -of whom died 

■ Mi iufancy or in early childhood. 

It was while she uras pregnant with 

. her eleventh child that she dis- 
covered that her husband was being 
treated . by a quack for what site 
believed to ho venereal disease, but 
later thought to be a hydrocele 
caused by an accident.- whatever ! 
the complaint may . have been, she 
behaved with- tha fortitude of a 
Roman matron. Her father had war- 
ned' her, If you marry that Scoun- ! 
drol ho will catch the Pox, and 
. for your Amusement set v'du to 
. making his Pulricfes ". And uow. 
here she was, in her own words. 

■ ‘preparing Pultices as ho said, and . 
Fomenting this elegant Ailment.: 

■ every Night and Morning for. an , 
Hour together on my Knees, and ' 
receiving far my .Reward . such ! 
. impatient Expressions as disagree* *■ 
jConflriement happens to die- 1 
■v-J» e*J. But Thyalitma should have i 
* byproduct of. ; thfa- unhappy 1 1 
domestic, crisis is one of. those ironic. 
5 lr i?Ti? nce i Woudd ' have 1 

, delighted aSwJft or a' Voltaire. : j 

' t/cii years earlier Mrs Thr&la'had 
V; °?Bhn to keep m ■ journal^ whldi i 
. Mery Hyde hqs now edited for the i 
: wWch.lforms part- 1 

j i yeluabla collection of John- 

ecqirfi'ed by her -late ■ iius- 
Hyde, ftqd. herseK; 
£!“*> fl .^ahHfl.crlpt volume- of .187 ■ i 


liLVU I lie origi lift 111 I* of lIid project. 
He li.id not yet met ilic Titrates 
when Queeney was born, hut front 
Jiiniinry 1765 lie became h regular 
■ clniiijfr guest, n nd from June to 
October 1766 lie was slaying more 
n r i s , roadnuoiisly at Streatliam 
Tark, rlie Tin-ales’ handsome house 
abouL mx miles from London. Since 
the precocious Queeney was a 
favourite of Johnson’s, and was 
already at die age of two able 
to ‘speak most Words and speak 
f. 'm 1 !- 1 ! 1 enough too’*, and to 
spell lutlc Wards as D,o,g, Dor”, 
lie m.iy well have suggested Hint 
some record should ho kept of die 
progress of tin’s infant prodigy. 

The Family Book never became in 
any sense a day-to-day journal : the 
entiles are often weeks, sometimes 
months, up art. Some were made 
long after the event; others, such 
as those recording dentils in the 
family or the illnesses of the child- 
ren (Frances’s “watery gripes ", 
Queeney s worms. Lucy’s “ running 
from her cars ", tha boil in Sophia's 
,,C j p Vcre SDt down as they occur- 
red. _ Some of the mast interesting 
entries relate to the early cduca- 

a tlon of the children, particularly 
ueency and the third child, Harry, 
uccuey’s accomplishments contin- 
ued to be quite unusual for a child 
FJ but Horny, who obvious- 

a ^if *1 hJs was a nor- 

When he was two 
fhT t h Vj? iey boasted to him 
tnat she had been to a theatre and 

J?" tl “ . kin g- Asked if he knew 
what a king was, Harry said, “Yes : 
Sr • a Man, a Sign of a 

” fsfanpsed, 1,0 doubt * 
outside some local tavern). “No, 

SSni^tW*. 18 Gbl impatiently, the 
Rang that wears a Crown : do you 
know what a Crown is? u — “Yes I 
3?.' ffV Harry > vei v well; It is 

detailed accounts of 
^liat her chjidren had been taught 
BI X e . ,,s a radior sobering 
uiii An 1 5 i° wsbtoojith-eetitiiry edu- . 
cation, At three Harry “ can say 

mSw ! c ,0 u 0S “tf , llumbej ' of the 

XSff ’aTJSu* * e Jieat4lGn Gods by 
tneir Attributes and tells their 

NoineJ S d A 0ffl ? i * ]ik »wiso the 
2“"®* °f the three Fates, three 
Infernal Rivers". If 

SK S« d i 1Iv £ d u t0 b0 a mm he 

KwL« t l 0wb £ have carried this 
Knowledge to the grave with him 
though Mr Thrale might wdll have 
won&red what userid all bo 
in (lie biowcry. At five years nf 

LatIii n “IS,i W “ S n ]^ kinB Progress in 
and , could read Engllsli 

I > lYerlm’« 0U8 P 10 be plBase d with . . . 

mgrims Progress— and dearly 








: - ■■ v// .. i. V-J . . . 

t!r s ^ <th ? f V," er Mrs T hra ty at lxer eightieth birthday fere, from 
an engtavmg by Thomson after Hopwood, and reproduced in the houk 
reviewed here 

^L?» dis L nal \ Sloiy News- more probably from Birth . . . for 

Kcune'clur oldor ’ iZ llIa Eycs have not the Look of 

lino He f 1,at . ,e . wn ? s ? me - nnothcr Child sick or well." Little 


loves a dismal Story in the News- 
papers ", As lie grew older, it 
became clear that lie was some- 
thing of a wit (inninly in the form 
of atrocious schoolboy puns), and 
there was never any doubt about 
the goodness of his lienrt. And 
then inexplicably (to his eight- 
eenth-century physicians, at any 
‘‘are J be suddenly Tell ill, and died 
within twenty-four hours. 

The loss or this promising son 
and jioir was catastrophic to Thralo 
and Ills wife. Six pregnancies later, 
Mrs Tliralc s lioiics were raised 
again by tlie birih of another son, 
but although Rulph appeared to be 
a robust boy, "with a healthy 
Colour In liis Cheeks, and promises 
mighty well Indeed ”, he turned out 
to be fceble-tninded. Mrs Thrale 
had noticed that ho made no effort 
to talk, but it come as a terrible 
shock whan Ralph was shown to a 
distinguished surgeon, whq told her 
bluntly: “This Soy is in a State 
of Fatuity, either by Accident or 


Ralph, however, solved Ills parents’ 
problem by dying three niunths 
later. 

To sot against such calamities Mrs 
Thrale had a few consolations, 
notably, ami against all her expect u- 
Upns, with liqr sixth child Susniuiu. 
Tills infant, bnm two months pre- 
mature, wus the ugly duckling of 
the Thralo family, J laving already 
lost-* two children Mrs Thmlc had 
no hopes for tills one, which she 
referred to ruefully as “ a miiiirn- 


The ogre from Piedmont 


PyjFilippo Donini 

MARIA LUISA ASTALOl i 

Barettl i 

394 pp. Milan : Uizzoji. L 6 . 50 O. 

fobWetiou of Italians hi 

-h& c ?iS<l em j ry Lo ! ldon w®* »«Jt 

- toe Londoners 

sae U1 t^eir streets wora 
mostly Connected with tha opera 




believe In, but only to what you 
do. And his confidence in tha fair- 
ness and wisdom of English law was 
soon to be confirmed on the 
occasion of his famous adventure 
!n the Haymarker, when he killed 
a map in self-defence and was duly 
acquitted by the jury. T 

Barettl’s life was, however, far 
from adventurous, and it certainly 
was not an interest in its events 
that Induced Maria Luisa Astaldl 
“ "Jj* 3 JSfw. book on him. He 

? est Italian writera 
of the eighteenth century, the first 

. £L modern, non-acviemlc, 
non-rhetor leal, often colloquial 
P ro f. e ’ fnd the first to sup-' 
port himself almost entirely by his 

S ?hlJ} 0 «! 8 w ?P°a t m <» fe fhab 
} °{, bls ! Fe in England, and 
a long time in the society of 
Johnson and his - friends. Signora 
Astaldi, an English scholar Harden- 


fill object ". At two years old she 
was srill "small, ugly mid lean as 
over i her colour like that of an 
ill-pain Lad Wall grown dirty”. The 
other children called her "litrlu 
P ab «V,?!] tl h , er Parents uickiiumed 
her ' Gilly, from n Gllliouiar. die 
Cheshire word signifying an Owl". 
On Susanna’s third birthday Mrs 
«*nuo confessed tliar she found her 
person so displeasing that she did 


could describe him ns n " virile 
Character " and express her admira- 
tion for Ins firmness and courage. 

To say that Signora Astaldi has 
also been conquered would be an 
exaggeration. Bur it ennnot be 
denied that the Piedmontese ogre 
has found favour in her eves. She 
rightly remarks "that his criticism 
lacks a true ideological consistency, 
that his judgment on men, books 
and evonts does not derive from 


not love to converse with W 
But Susanna surprised eveiy 0 n7v 
developing into a healthy and)2 
ligcnt girl, mid when site had n? 
her fifth birthday Mrs Thrift 




| r . ; riltbe r E^iul ly Btrak ■ Tt hSd 'bfera’ . 
.-i Janies Chffoi’d; end ustdj. 

1 ^ By. effect, id .Ms fine] ; 

Ssft 1^,*T®^Y-.;BdOK-Vnft l.not 


Miher; «V,r was much 
v^ certaln^ i reiniu^abl^^iffS 



®^^;4 Q hdSon . Indy . 


*u = wuvk or- aers on 
'!^S!SS Qnd ' Beckford 

1 W 5 S Probably 

l L e * f diioiis ragei and fre^ 
’ blood (one of the 

^ John 


herd '■ they do 
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lb at his judgment on men, books 
and evonts does not derive from 
a sound .system of convictions, but 
H the immediate expression of 
his character : sudden, intemperate, 
waspish but she does nor rub it im 
^ntions^Baretti’s major criil- 
i 3 ; ln8 condemnation 1 of 
Goldoni and _ excessive praise u? 

In? 4 to ! tcpld appreciation 

Pariui, his contradiction in prais- 

S!fl7i2f n n e the Dissertation upon 
jmhon poetry and reviling him ten 
’ j} Rt 5.' in tbe Frusta fetteraria : 

ssysvltava I 6 

journaJjst would . be nearer the 
&ij!r v f a tbat he was Compelled 
^ to vMte dally ; f or his 

a J? 8, wa 5 f 1 excellent reporter 

and a poor critic, . ^ ; 

i Bareiil’a master- 

IlcSSr? hu l H ra /WhJWfiri, and 
oignOra- Astaldi. does 'well tn. eivn 
H 3 hi® delightful account of the- 

BW rt£ ;■# 5 f "h«W«e fan 'fa 
{though .why. not Quote the 1 
-h??t®a4 of prdcislhg 
jt? -O B- p$her occasjotis aha ouotfef 
wtendyek and w^S.?Sgg. 


* v " s inratote 
able to record, “Susan win hi 
be u lovely Luss After ail* a- 
never marriutl, luu she oiitllv^: 
her sisters, dying i n lf«S8 a , 
age of eight y-ei ght. * 

Although her children take, 
most of Mrs Thrak-’s lutentinn' 1 
the Family llciok, she has roomt! 
lmmy imeresliiig entries about!, 
hush ami When Thrale was real!; 
us Ml’ for Southwark In 1765 $ 
Wok parr, along with Johnson, t 
his clccthm campaign ; mid g^. 
pregnant us ever, she cjuvT 
for him at the ck-cilon of Is 
(“ tins mi ions election", *' tin's fiw 
election and once more at £ 
election of 17 NO. when he finu 
lost the seat. When in 1772 TTu* 
stupidly became involved in 
scheme to brew beer without eith 
mult or hops (almost two centwa 
too soon) and was brought to Q 
verge of bankruptcy, he turned i 
despair to his wife ami Johna 
With die aid nf die chief d# 
John Perkins, later to becomt 
partner after Thrale's death ini 
reconstituted firm of Barclay u 
Perkins, dicy gradually cleared i 
the mess, leaving Thrale free i 
attend to the affairs of the naiu 
In ediriug the Family Bunk It 
Hyde has reproduced die spelb 
and punctuation of die manuicro 
But she has given us much be 
man u simple edition : The Thri 
of Streatliam Park is a nurraiiw 
die married life of the Thirt 
Tills narrative “ -surrounds ", as £ 
puts ir, the Family Bunk, whldu 
not therefore printed and annoua 
separately, but given to us pfc 
meal, along with Mrs Hyde's « 
memory. Most of die cssaa 
editorial commentary thertfj 
appears in die narrative, thou 
some additional infonmtdon is is 
gated to footnotes. If ihb sta 
mi odd procedure, it can oolyl 
soul that It works beautifully, B 
result is a volume that is oh 
absorbing mid always inrercs* 
Tlio convent ioiml alternaiive w#i 
have been to print und ennw 
wio manuscript in one cnntiapj 
sequei i co, but tills would liawp 
ducod a volume in which the fw 
notes took over from ihr tesr.c 
woqld liuvo left u fur fainter b 
pros.don than Mrs Hyde has ta 
ablp to make. She writes rbrou^a 
wiui grace and precision, mid * 
a tolul ubsmice td pcd.uury j A 
Inis at her ciunniniid ihu whole ^ 
raugo of Jolinsnniiui and 'Ihrtk 
scholnrslilp, uiul whore spew 
knowJedgo Is required in tnedka 
legal or oilier matters vlui lias be. 
at pains to inform herself by « 
Milling experts. She curries «Jf 
story with the later lifo of. ►. 
fnrailo, Iter miUTiage to Galrf. . 
Pioazi, uiul die subsequent hhw 
of her children. For ttill mEiif 
her book is generously und •*. 
intclhgendy Jiuihrraied,' 


of the very uttittiraclive poems ft 
which she finds room had hf I 
omitted in favour of the Jenen j-. 

Another example of Signora# 
aldi s lunicncy towards Bnreiu >: 
nor treatment of Ids book on ; 
Manners and Customs of 
which Is. ns is well known, a t***' 
tal of Samuel Sharp’d Letters 
Italy describing the Customs £ 
Maimers of that Country. * 
admits that Dr Sharp’s siriri£V' 
are in groat part well founds^ 
she is not shocked liv the vioM 
und venom of BareuiS aiiK*; . 
tho poor Doctor: she finds on* 
cpntraiy that hh rcaclinn is 
spred and supple “. fn un *1^ **., 
a country, fa which tlio pkanWl . 
desecration is often the I**! ; 
stimulus of critics, end the e **%. 
enjoyment of readers, this - 
pf respect towards u famous *2-1 • 
is perhaps refreshing and ,Z 
mendebie. . It certainly cffliirto*?-;. 
to make the book attractive if 
conunon reader, who is after an y 
audience Signora Astaldi I* 41 l’ 
mind. • 

She does not fa fact addrew .*&; 
*elf to the scholar, and 1 soitifl 
doubtful ^ questions : coiicei^?;, 
Barettl’s life atid vrork '.(tWEfe \ : 

relations wifa Btdihi and Ww- 
(he. authorship of the satires g*vfe. 
mg all three bf them, and 
circumstances of L hli death! 
gone into very deeply- * 
scholarship Would icin doubt 1^: 
made 1 her book lew readf 5? 
one fa willing to forgive p r 
slonal lack of eccorecv^di^'ST- 
* few Btwchrtwfsms and " 
that . J occur' here and -there. vF-jZ x 
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uddy flows the Don 


By Michael Scammell 


Mikhail Sholokhov published the 
first part of The Quiet Don in 1923 
to in-nunt and universal acclaim. 
Nothing like it fur sheer sweep of 
narrative, psycliulugical pencil ru lion, 
descriptive power or linguistic 
verve had appeared since the Revo- 
lution, and its young author was 
hailed as a new literary genius. But 
almost at once this fame was tainted 
wiidt ugly rumours. Where did the 
author obtain such detailed know- 
lodge of the events of the First 
World War, which had taken place 
while lie was still a mere child 
(Sholokhov was horn in 1905)? 
Whence suoii 'intimate familiarity 
with the Cossack campaigns of the 
Civil War, when he was just a 
teenager? How was it chat the 
author of a dozen crude and natural- 
istic tales about the Cossacks on the 
Don had turned so suddenly Into 
a mature novelist with profound in- 
sight into the human mind and 
heart? And above all, why was he 
unprecedentedly sympathetic to tihB 
Whites at a time when more and 
more pressure was being exerted on 
writers to confirm the myth of Bol- 
shevik and Communist superiority? 
Sholokhov, whispered the critics, 
had stolen or otherwise appropria- 
ted the manuscript of a now dead 
White officer and had simply plag- 
iarized and reworked it. So persis- 
tent were theso rumours that in 1929 
a special commission was estab- 
lished by RAPP (the Russian Asso- 
ciation of Proletarian Writers) to 
look into them ; it indignantly rejec- 
ted the charges as an attempt by 
"class enemies " to dander a pro- 
letarian writer. 

There the matter rested far the 
best part of half a century. 
Sholokhov went on to publish three 
more ports of The Quiet Don, tho 
last one in 1940, wfien queues Of 
people waited aU night for the 
bookshops to open tlie next morn- 
ing. In 1930 he joined die Party. 
In 1932 he published the first part 
of a novel on collectivization, Virgin 
Soli Upturned, and apart from one 


Whites mid died during tlie Civil 
War. 

“DV and Solzhenitsyn’.-; allega- 
tions, while creating something of a 
sen. at ion in the Wesr, were limit- Hie 
less greeted with scepticism and In- 
credulity. Western and even Russian 
£migr£ scholars saw few grounds for 
digging up those old rumours (Sov- 
iet scholars wore prevented fiom 
even acknowledging them l and the 


second part? Iluw is it that Sholul:- 
huv’.s descriptions of evenis he- never 
saw nr experienced (i e, campaigns 
butties ami meetings during die 
First World War tuid Civil Wnr) are 
Indisputably more powerful and con- 
vincing than those of events he did 
witness (eg, the collectivization of 
tlie Cossacks)? Why in the thirty- 
seven years since tlie publication of 
part four of The Quiet Don lia-s 
Sholokhov produced only n couple 


3, 1974) Ermolaev exposed a mass SUCJl a dogmatlc> bunkered reaction- 

nndemMdE 1 ^ “dV* ^ndysis ary ( ? nd Medvedev quotes dozens of translation to produce nis ruiai frI]e contrary, ono of his key works 

y u ! speeches and articles to prove it) text. If that was tlio case, how f or comparison with The Ouiet Don 

and convincingly demolished his j love ever ombracotl tlie fnir-minded could a computer be programmed j 3 t i, e mlume of 

' , humanism and impartial .judgments to detect it? Virgin Soil Upturned, wlhich maiiy 

Of SI J I* s f Bm p. d -, ,® ,lt I* 1 of " 10 nu ini °* J ' lc Q Uiet Don ( The computer, nlas, could not be sceptics also consider to be partly 

1975, when the Sholokhov carnival Turning to Kryukov. Medvedev expected to answer questions about by another hand, 
was u (ready under way, thiare finds q u j lc a different storv. Kryu- its own competence, but nows o£ _ 

appear ail in I uris another book kov was a doeplv patriotic Lon some preliminary results came last H remains to be seen what 

raising tlie same problem again, Cossack. He was in the prime of year fa tho Copenhagen academic Medvedev will make of thisneweva- 

and In remarkably shntiar terms to Hf 0 during tlie First World War journal, Scando-Slavica. Volume 22. Presumably he will wish to 

diose of " D". The back in question, Civil War, lie took nn A team of two Swedish and two know more about the terms of tho 

Qut a dent Le Don paisiblc r, oc t|ya part in the White cam- Norwegian scholars examined works computer study and the particular 


compared with tidier works l»y 
Sholnkhov and Kryukov, it would 
have tu distinguish between those 
parts that were alleged by critics to 
be written by the one and those 
alleged to be Ity the other. In other 
words, a random survey might well 

K ull out only passages that had 
een written by Siiolokliov, but in 
tli nt case it would say nothing about 
the parrs written by Kryukov. 
Finally, there was the vexed ques- 
tion of liow much rcv.i'itins and 
editing Sholokhov might have done. 
Mo one was saying that lie hadn’t 
worked on the book or added to 
it. His role might bo likened to 
that of a poetic translator, , who 
works with, a literal interlinear 
translation to produce his final 


Ejei>ja‘s is die most weighty evi- 
dence to date in favour of 
Sholokhov’s authorship, and, as he 
coriealy points out, the onus of 
proof io the contrary must lie wiili 
the prosecution. Never the less, 

Kjolsaa is not quite as convincing 
us lit- at first appears. In the first 
place, his preliminary summary of 
the arguments pro anti contra is 
heavily biased in favour of 
Siiolokliov. Second, he puts undue 
weight on an absurd comparison 
between Sholokhov and Thomas 
Maim and Dickens (as indeed did 
J.or(l Snow in an article published 
for Soviet consumption in the 
Litcratunmya gaseta in May 1975), 
a9 if the vast and brilliant Dickens 
oeuvre after Pickwick could bo 
compared with one broken-backed 
novel and a handful of miserable 
fragments (or for that matter tho 
callow verve of Pickwick with tho 
mature tragedy of The Quiet Don). 
Tlilrd, and most important, Kjetsan 
has not performed the differential 
study called for by Medvedev. On 


LSBa humanism and impartial judgments 

Or so it seemed. But in Juno of tho author of The Quiet Don ? 

1975, wjhen the Sholokhov carnival Turning to Kryukov, Medvedev 
ns silrnnHv minor ivnv. thnrm ff-.i. ■ j- 


turned out to be a French irons- pa jg ns and he was at times privy by Siiolokliov nnd Kryukov and 
a 1 8 j Snm * z • 10 l nn ®r councils of the White compared them with extracts from 

Roy Medvedev entitled Riddles of Cossack leadership. Iu his other The Quiet Don. Professor Geir 
bholoknors Creative Biography , works he expi-esssea deep sympathy Kjetsaa, the team’s spokesman, said 
which had been circulating si uce f 0 r the Cossack farmers and Cos- tlio computer showed til at tiifi 


I « I 1 1 v _ ■ 1 r wuu vu MV»|« nj iiiyuuij IVJt LdaP) UI9 LTOIU O airuifcUDUlUilJ 

which had been circulating si uce f 0 r the Cossack farmers and Cos- tlio computer showed tiiat tiie 

the beginning ot the year. Aud it sack way of life and is keenly sens!- fifteen most common parts of 

is that work, revised and supple- thro to the beauties of the natural speech combinations appeared in 

mem ted in the light of early re- world. Therefore, concludes Med- 49.4 per cent of the sentences 


spouses to it, that has now been vedev, Kryukov is undoubtedly the 
translated into English. most likely candidate for the role 


in Sholokhov’s other works and 
in 49.6 per cent of thoso in 
The Quiet Don , while the figure 


Medvedev is dearly a more ex- ®{ °T;, g j n r*«'«° r w, , f J The Q u,et Don > while the figure 
perlenced and formidable scholar “...T ® ,( ‘if iuESPu % too Hi for w® s 4< *- 8 P® 1 cent. Pro- 

than “ D " though evideaitly fa- feasor Kjetsaa emphasized that this 

ferior to l5io latter in matters of C 5JT es f B °i| de ^ e was only a pilot study and that it 

literary taste end discrimination, JS .J® 0 “ST, JJ® „ Hrrive at any did not necessoiily mean that ShoQo- 
and his approach is rather differ conclusions . khov had not com0 j oto possession 


Apart from rehearsing the ^ Medvedev’s caution would appear 


ucmua u, uiol nn >uu uuu k Miun -.r,_ e M .„ ..j.t. .... ■ 

how mudi schooling Sholokhov had, | a %” h, ™ ad , *0 “® Vp f W** 0 “““S 

that his father-in-law. P. Gromyslav- fvS 1 in 0107 S «,hn 1 » 10v wrote ills o 

sky, had been at kryukov’s side caa ® charge 

when ho died, that Kryukov’s name f® n S e 4»? 8 «» w ,luU void.” 

ivas first mentioned irf this rennet- J ?- ® ^ na- 

tion in 1937-38, when a whole new 

flood of rumours of plagiarism bv° « nff" 

began. t» circulate i/.fae), «n,lnced by httn *;n by D, 


did not necessoiily mean that Sholo- 
khov had not come Into possession 
of possibly extensive notes by 
Kryukov, but nevertheless tile 
theory of coauthor ship had been 
dealt a serious blow: "The lan- 


passages that were selected for 
examination, And then there is the 
vexed question of how exactly you 
define plagiarism. Does it only 
refer to direct copying, or does ft 
extend to the purloining of ideas, 
themes, characters, plot end story 
line, even if your rewrite aH the sen- 
tences yourself and put them in 
different words ? Medvedev, it 
seems to me, with the help of "D”, 
has established sufficient doubt for 
investigations to continue. And 
until Sholokhov himself breaks his 
enigmatic silence and speaks out on 
the innumerable facta of his bio- 
graphy that are still puzzling obser- 
vers end scholars, Medvedev’s book 
will remain as the most plausible 
explanation of how this mysterious 


le fray with yet guage seems to reveal that Sholo- figure achieved such extraordinarily 
l n , n _5! e SEEJ khov wrote his own work, fa which swift fame and thou subsided 
, 1976). while cage charge of plagiarism is equally swiftly into hopeless 


mediocrity. 


Medvedev's basic method Is to 


the first place, he 
difference . between 


assemble a "portrait" of Ulie 

author of The Quiet Don based on A ?vfl y Jl* ai L? 

a detailed .analysis of. the book's g*, ^ Med?edev mall!telne“ 


centm ^ Altoeether be tolotee ^, Ie sholethoy-s admitted declini 
about fifty distinguishing features n ftftrwnrrl« fid renArdul “as 


OVI» 1/jAH rnou. upaik “ w*«» 

narrow squeak during the purges 
in 1938, when he appealed directly 
to Stalin to avoid arrest, led a life 


of unimpeachable orthodoxy. In 
1960 he published tile second and 
final part of Virgin Soil Upturned 
and by now had become a Deputy 
to the Supreme Soviet, a member 01 
tiie Academy, the recipient of 
Innumerable medaSs end awards and 
a welcome guest at the Kremlin— 
in other words, the great panjan- 
drum of Soviet literature, with a 
position akin to that of Gorky fa 
the 1630s. Hie final accolade came 
with the award of the Nobel Prize 
for Literature fa 1964, in which 
special mention was made of The 
Quiet Don as Sholokhov’s principal 
achievement. 

• All, it seemed, was well with the 
Soviet laureate, and in 1974 elab- 
orate preparations were set in hand 
for a nationwide celebration, of 
Sholokhov’s seventieth birthday x due 
.,,tiie following year. But then, inex- 
pUprtily, the rumours came creeping 
back .fltofa, ,*714 time time lire more : 
vin^ent fOrin.fi^Ilfiaur feats* ^year 


back flfcfa, ,*414 this tdwfara more 
Vincent tOrw.^ Xibafr- ^eanA ’ year 
Alexander Solzhenitsyn, newly «- 
peHed from the Soviet union, pub- 
ushed in Paris a detailed rebuttal of 
Shollokhov’s authorship of The Quiet 
Don by an anonymous and now deed 
Russian scholar whom he described 
as simply “ D ” (see TLS, October 
4, 1974, for Solzhenitsyn’s preface to 
the book). 

In his study, "The Current of 
'The Quiet Don’: Riddles of the 
Novel ”, “ D ” carried out a detailed 
analysis of the text of the novel and 
concluded that it had. been written 
by two authors. Sholokhov, he ar- 
gued, had indeed come, into tile pos- 
session of an. already Oxtylng but 
incomplete novel by someone else, 
whidh he had then proceeded tq re- 

S ork and finish. But so inferior was 
lolokliov’s talent to that of .tiie 
Original author that “ D " claimed to 
be able to distinguish between the 
two layers of tite tori: oh the basis of 
style and. language alone. And he 
; flamed tlie original author as Fyodor 
Kryukov, a relatively obscure Don 
Cossack writer who b Q d jolhed tiie 


l y oisuiigiusning leacures afterwords could be regarded “as 
gf* a Sro of iniritebfa deterioration It 

thnmni and ® limmQrizes a great talent in the service of a 
thorn as follows • mendacious political power ”, As 

These are, above, all, a loyo for for Kryukov. Medvedev had made 


the Cossack people and a feeling 
of Inseparable attachment to 
them "in sickness and in health”, 
a hostility towards " outsiders ” 
rich and poor, an encyclopaedic 
knowledge of the Cossacks, 
remarkable artistry and an 
exceptionally good literary educa- 
tion, undoubted personal partlci- 


for Kryukov, Medvedev had made 
a number of errors in tracing his 
biography and had given undue 
weight to those features that run- 
ported the authorship theory,- while 
minimizing those that pointed 
against it. Furthermore, til ere were 
as many differences between Kryu- 
kov’s known views, as expressed in 
his other writings, and the views 


pation in the events described, of the author of The Quiet Don as 


a celebratory attitude to Cossack there were resemblances. And 
farm work, a sympathy for the finally. The Quiet Don was too un- 
political outlook of the Cossack polished and too riddled with gram- 
farmer and for the idea of matlcal mistakes to be the work of 
Cossack self- -government, a human- a well-educated and painstaking 
ism embracing all < men and an author like Kryukov. . 

».™? e,s .. nf too. tonfr aot be bweon i„ waya it wu on impres. 

slTe Performance emd Ermolaev 
any form of dogmatic ideology, appeared to clinch the argument 
Medvedev then goes on to apply with two indubitable hammer blows, 
his identikit picture to both Sholo- In the first place, Medvedev bad 
khov and Kryukov, and concludes hod no access to emJgr6 historical 
ttyat no tiiore than half-a-dozen .sources, without ; which Be would 
indicators fit the ■biography .of the , . never be able 1 1 6 arrive at a Just 

instance, Is not .even , a Cossack, his whereabouts at moments crucial 
but an outsider ’ or inogorodnl — to authorship theory. Second, 
the name given to Great Russians Ermolaev had just had advance 
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Maurice Ashley oonlrasls the young and brilliant offloer wllh the 
ageing exile absorbed In guilt. He questions the Ideaa that Jams® 
was a bigot whose eole aim was to re-establish the Roman Catnollo 
Church throughout hie fktailnlone and that he was a slave of the 
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The Language ol Modern Drama 
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A study ol British and Ametlofin drama In Ihs twentieth, century which 
examines the unique way Irt which the tree plawright uaas wptoe.. 
DramaHo language le considered not only for tls literaiy form but 
particularly in lie employment of pbussb, stage directions end other 
effects which produce an extra dimension In thealre. _ • • 
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Extensively revised with new Information on Schumann's Ilfs arm-on 


. indicators Fit the biography .of tiie , never be able 1 US arrive at a Jitet 


instance, Is not even a Cossack, 
but an “ outsider " or inogorodnl — 


living among Cottacks. Not only is news of a computer -study carried 
there a general tendency to mutual out on tite works of Sholokhov And 
hostility between these two groups Kryukov and comparing them with 
but this hostility reached fever selections from 27 


hostility between these two groups Kryukov and comparing them with 
but this hostility reached fever selections from The Quiet Don, and 
pitch precisely during the veers of these Showed J conclusively 1 that 
the Civil War (and Sholokhov’s Sholokhov was the author. 

Unlike "D» who had died before 
.ft *1 S2ftS5? weak doWn !,{„ ’book and therefore 

Cossack resistance. couldn’t answer hack, Medvedev 

Sholokhov’s schooling was rudi- was shown Ermolaev’s reviews and 
mentaiy, having been braked off, replied to then! earlier til is Jreaf 
according to ' Sholokhov’s own (SEE/, Vohune 21, No 1,' 1977). On 
account, when he was in the fourth tho question of the &rmgr0: sources, 
form.' Sholokhov’s early stories were he conceded ids disability, but felt 
certainly Interesting and not with- that thib was matte up for. in many 
opt talent, but gave not the slightest ways by ids access, to Soviet sources 
sign of, promising the mature power tiiat were Inaccessible to Ermolaev. 
of The Quiet Don. Evert more damp’! At for. the computer study, he httn- 


auggested silch a/study. fa 
(ttjoutft Medvedev ; tqdn’C 


ice. Virgin Soil Upturned, 1 except mention rids ,Jst tlfa . «ply .04 : 
..for isolated passages in part orte,.lS . EfihDlaevL.bot to m. ufa. i}:; 

incomparably inferior xo Tbe. Quiat had M- be a .differential study, : " 
Don. Moreover, why did ir take lj, fas^gd raf taklng'passmges from ^ 
■' twenty-Oight ' jrear$. to. complete the . The [Quiet Doti at ranaofa k W> 05- 
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By Peter Conrad 


MIRIAM GROSS (lidUur) : 

The World o£ Raymond Chandler 
Introduction by Patricia High smith 
190pp. Wei den fold and Nicolson. 
£5.95. 

RAYMOND CHANDLER : 

The Notebooks and English Sum- 
mer ; A Gothic Romance 
Edited by Frank McShanc 
114pp. Weldcnfeld and Nicolson. 
£4.S>. 


Critically, Raymond Chandler was 
his own worst enemy, dismissing ilia 
praiso of Auden and Edmund Wil- 


locutoiy, since it aims to bemuse 
the outsider by adroit verbal avoid- 
ance, paraphrasing objects rather 
than naming them. It is tlio 
trickster's art : the tongue is quicker 
than ibe eve. This makes it a 
style of verbal excess, not a short- 
hand, since a series of logical sub- 
stitutions lias to be worked through 
before the meaning is determined. 
Hence the conceits Chnndler 
collects from the San Quentin con- 
victs, who call a cocaine trip a 
snowstorm, or a pardon a lifeboat. 
Often the transpositions arc of ait 
extravagance which matches the 
antlered herds or finny tribes of 
eighteenth -century poetry: a dish- 
washer is a pearl diver, liquor Is 


son and insisting on his allegiance 
to "a cheap, shoddy, and utterly 
lost kind of writing *’. -But his self- 
contempt was merely the defence af 


cel juice, shoes arc daisy crushers, 
death (now proverbially) Is the big 
sloep. Chandler complained that 


an inordinate literary vanity. He 
knew himself to be ail artist, 
though ho could neither claim to 
be quo nor permit, critics to do so 
on his behalf. Jfo was n fastidious 
aesthete who choso to work in a 
coarso and brutal form. Julian 
Symons, in ono af the most sug- 
gestive ossays in Mdrlniu Gross's The 
World of Raymond Chandler , argues 
that Chandler demenned himself 
merely to make a living, but he is 
subtler and more perverse than that. 
His is a fitgitivo and self- distrust- 
ful aestheticism which needs the 
alibi of filth and tneannoss ; he fg a 
dandy on tfio defensive, and the 
lode of his uneasy artistic con- 
science Is fascinatingly exposed by 
Mrs- Gross's essayists and by 
Chandler himself in the notebooks 
which Frank McShano has edited. 

Mnrlowo’s moral crusade in the 
mean streets is also a purification 
o' tribal dialect: he is punishing 
crimes against style as well as 
against the laws. In the notebooks. 
Chandler laments toe slovenly sen- 
sationalism of American language, 
which lie contrasts with the good 
manners of English usage. His own 
achievement was to derive a style 
from tho crnsBuess of the American 
Idiom, without noeding to affect the 
gentility which was to him the 
"fatal defect" of English literary 
language j ami this linguistic victory 
corresponds exactly to the moral 
Vigilance of - Marlowe, who is ax- 

K sert to the nastineBS of the world 
t manages to escape infection end 
even to Balvago a personal code of 
honour from the failures and aber- 


A meric an language was " utilitarian 
and vulgar": hTs slangy metony- 
mies are a triumphant translation 
of utility into ornament, of a lingo 
into a diction. 

The problem with American style, 
he argues, is that "America is a 
land of mass production which haa 
only just reached the concept of 
quality His solution was to redeem 


walk grey and monkey-bottom 
blue 

In his own penurious office, 
minim aJ Jy furnished because it is 
a “ private thinking parlour ", 
Marlowe sentimentalizes the en- 
crusting squalor: he says hello to 
the filing cabinets and grimy wood- 
work, and counts the dead moths 
in the ceiling light fixture as old 
friends ; he even pities " the tired, 
tired telephone ". As tills • com- 
miseration with the furniture sug- 
gests, Marlowe is a neurasthenic 
weakling pretending to be hard- 
boiled ; and Chandler correspond- 
ingly is an aesthete embarrassed by 
his susceptibility and shamefacedly 
transforming beauty into ugliness. 
A Hemingway parody in the note- 
books wryly admits as much. Hank 
discovers grain alcohol ju the bath- 
room and reflects, with the tauto- 
logous taciturnity of Hemingway. 


rations with which he . deala. The 
style is as exiguous os the virtue. 
Chandler turns slang into a poetic 


i • i : * 


diction, Just as he turns down- a t- 
hcels ' eleuthlng Into a chivtjlric 
quest, like that of the knight en- 
tangled an the Stern wood tapestry. 
Slang attracted Chandler because It 
•« a specialization of - language, 
fabricating a system from the 
minutiae of professional jargon': 
and it is thereforo a model for the 
private, defensive use* of language 
oy-- Marlowe, who trusts to a pre- 
enrialw. wittily : disgusted, style to 
keep the foulness of the world at 
bay. 

Slang is also the style of con- 
spiracy and subversion, a talls- 
maitio assertion 'of the unity of 
small groups excluded by society. 
Chandler’s ■ notebooks contdn 
glossaries of ■ conpy-catchlng hard- 
-talk,- each system of double- 
meaning and periphrasis labelled . 
according to. profession and .milieu : : 


off In the form of fanciful Imagery : 
a smile Is as cunning as a mouse- 
trap ; slickors shine like gun barrels 
in the rain ; a bedroom is as artifi- 
cial as a wooden leg. The technique 
is the same as that of Art Deco, and 
Chandler’s Los Angeles is the capi- 
tal city of that style. He said that 
Los Angeles had as much persona- 
lity us a paper cup, but the purpose 
of Art Deco was to wish a. person- 
ality on items as disposable and 
meretricious as paper cups, by 
mechanizing decoration. The style of 
Art Deco has an industrial remorse- 
lessness, punishing innocuous uten- 
rids into patterns of Aztec or Egyp- 
tian blzarrsrie, which resembles the 
relentless wisecracking of Marlowe, 
whose jokes not only fantastlcate 
the drab or tacky objects of his 
world (the not curtains In the 
Cahuenga Building puckering "like 
tho lips of a toothless oft mail 
sleeping " ; tlie "tiers and steps and 
islands and promontories of shining 
mirror-glass " containing ■ perfumes 
in the Treloar Building) but them- 
selves rattle on as imperturbably as 
items from au assembly-line. Mar- 
lowe s vrit is never an inspiration of 
the moment : it has a machine-made 
premeditation. 

Los Angelas In Chandloris novels 
P 0DU :^* r i twisted asymmetry 
wnidi Is also an infliction of Art 
Deco. Externally, the city is a 
waste, scorched by on angry sbn 
(in The High Window) or drenched 
bv drumming rain (in The Big 
Sleep). Its junky luxury is poised 
between the encroaching oblivion 
of tiie desert and the qcean, and in 
FareujeN, . Lcwalu, as Marlowe 
through It, the sordid mess 
Is fkat beautified by being distanced 


into the Pacific and the city sinks 

SS?- JJ 1 ® «»1 dusk and the 

drift of wind from the sea”. But 
internally tills .vacant, poisoned 
sump Is a labyrinth of private land- 
scapes, ceils which a vilely orgastic 
style r turns into, secretions of their 
’ Penwal ■ S*emwood’s 
orcmuaceous steam-room : -• the 
funereally stale Murdock house at 
Paswiena, ^lth L lta " stained-gtaas 

of a;tetmis- 
FOttoHed and metallic 
■e™® 11 - ' Marriott ; the 

f “"W-jobby of. Ae .Chateau Betty 
E£L h colour-scheme of " bill* 
j liw^eed poultice brown; ride- 


S KTOPRESS 

stor y oF ArdiUec<:ire 
ir-Afchltekhirlm' 19. J tihrhbndgrt.- . * 
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that “Velma hated rubbing alcohol 
with its harsh irritants. Her skin 
•was sensitive. She hated almost 
everything. That was because she 
was sensitive ”. With Chandler, too, 
irritation is the measure of sensi- 
tivity: revulsion is the only con- 
cession ho makes to beauty. The 
contributors to Miriam Gross’s vol- 
ume emphasize Iris dislike of 
literary pretension, but this Is 
merely the defensive instinct of his 
dandyism, the symptom of what 
Russell Davies calls his "extreme 
aesthetic touchiness”. In the note- 
books a set of fashion tips, compris- 
ing such exquisite Items as a 
"gazelle leather sports coat nutmeg 
brown”, another such garment of 
' creamy white Shetland wool ", and 
alligator shoes, is abruptly censored 
by a pencilled exclamation : " Oh 
my Goa.” Chandler has caught him- 
self unawares, and recoLls in alarm. 

His art depends on Ills bad faith, 
his calculated Ignorance of his own 
motives. Hence the necessity of 
Marlowe. The character's sleazl- 
ness ("he started out cheap and ho 
ended cheaper still”) exists to 
intimidate and discipline tho 
creator’s , preciosity.. Michael 
Mason’s essay In The World of 
Rtiytnond Chandler pierces this 
guard, and makes an ingenious casa 
for the homo-eroticism of the 
novels. Marlowe’s honour is, nccord- 
ift. t0 a k ar 8umcnt, merely the 
nubl for «t masochistic sexual 
vulnerability. Marlowe's snarling 
wit is not tough at all hut a substf 
cute for toughness, both a revenge 
on ,2 ,2 , 56 Boons who rough him 
up .( Take your cars out of the 
way and I’ll leave” Is one of the 
prissy taunts filed -for later use in 
me ■ notebook) and a grimacing 
sexual apology (« I left her with her 
**5 tue , out It was quite a 

She nearly won"). His 
wit flirts with the louring male 
heavyweights ("So long, beautiful 
hunk , ha pouts at the terrific- 
torsoed Lavery in The Lady in the 
Lake) but discourages female 
predators (when Mrs Regan says 
Btte opes not care for his manners, 
Marlowe hurriedly withdraws by re- 
minding her that he Is not selling 
them). Evan Hemingway’s solemn 
reverence for the detail of action, 
intended to denote the existential 
itero s efforts to subdue an intract- 
abie ^physical world, turns In 

,n *? * f ussy specificity 
about ■ domestic routine. 

laconic and scornful, Marlpwe is 
toeognlto of Chandler's lurid, 
blushful rommitidsm. Perhaps this 

ffi 1 > “i? 8 s »bject-matter. 

« rufi S ed .realism » 

SiiH 1 rl ^ nflXPBCted ««g5 Of 

mentS^SLfh * hl S Whoaia on the 
me ®f a I. nature of . the' 1 character in 

agairStChmd Vfhen ■ set . 
vfewof SEffi'SSfe&fc.ftPIt 


-“‘•■‘uicn- s assernon, in o re- 


per ate anxiety of the sen timciita list. 
As Michael Mason brilliantly points 
out, wo nro always sturtlud when 
Marlowe Is glimpsed from outside, 
when the monologue is suddenly 
anchored to an inapposite body ; uml 
the occasions wheu this happens ure 
generally moments of sex mil aggres- 
sion, as when Mrs Regan appraises 
biin as a “ big dark handsome 
brute”. In Chandler us in James 
die construction of the novel is an 
act of evasion: the narrative is 
assigned to a character because ihe 
novelist is afraid to implicate him- 
self in it; and the character con- 
trives a secondary evasion by 
abstracting himsedf into a ubiquitous 
consciousness which cunuot bo 
imagined or evaluated as a person, 
although it specializes in viciously 
trapping the other characters in 
their grotesque or salacious bodies 
—Moose Malloy, “ not wider than a 
beer truck": Carmen Sternwood 
with her sinister straight thumb ; 
the rampant Gonzales, who tries to 
bite a piece off Marlowe’s tonguo. 
Marlowe is a mind for hire to these 
vile bodies. They can think only by 
employ! lie hint : as he notes of Car- 
men in The Big Sleep , "thinking 
was always going to bo a bother to 
her 

Marlowe's defensive retreat frnm 
personality contrasts interestingly 
with tlie attenuntion of identity in 
Dashlcll Hammett’s detective, Nick 
Charles. Marlowe evasively refuses 
to be a character; Nick docs not 
need to bo one. Even Ills name has 
been stripped down to n neutral 
minimum : lie explains in The Thin 
Man that Ills name is actually 
Chairalambides, but when his father 
arrived at Ellis Island from Greece, 
the immigration officials objected 
that the polysyllabic surname was 
too much trouble to write, and 
whittled it down, " It was all right 
with the old mnn ; they could hava 
called him X so tJioy lot him In " ; 
and it is all right with Nick, who 
does not need to be a character tu 
practise Ills trade, which Is (ho 
Impartial demonstration of n crimi- 
nal Theorem : 11 1 • Just tell you 
what happens j I don’t explain 1c." 
Hammett's people are shorn 
of tho richly ropolleui qualities 
which Chandler’s possess : a doctor 
is "a colourless thin wisp of u 
man”; the eponymous thin mutt Is 
so thin that ho turns out to be non- 
existent, having boon " dead u long 
time except on paper”, Nor do 
Hammett’s characters need to 
explore their moan environment, os 
Marlowe does. Technology mediates 
their relations with It : they are con- 
nected with New York by telephone, 
and from their hotel suite ring 
lawyers, stockbrokers, doctors or an 
all-night delicatessen: they travel 
through its streets In taxis, and 
communicate by inserting coded, 
messages In The Times. Nick and 
Nora even have a bell-boy to walk 
their dog. 

The Marlowe stylo Is most shiftily 
defensive in English Summer, tho 
lamentable Gothic romanoo Included 
In McShane’s volume, because here 
It is most dangerously challenged by 
its opposite, a flagrant cmvalric 
romanticism. The murderess slides 
into the hero’s arms and worships 
him as a saviour, "Mf plumed 
knight. My glistening ono". But her 
adulation is a threat because it 
weakens him, and he resists her 
courtly rhetoric by invoking the 
sterilized routines of forensic 
science. While sho is converting him 
Into a knight of faith, he is 
struggUng , to . become a prosaic 
detectiye ; ; while ,, she swoons Into 
poetry,' he reverts to chemistry, 
worrying that her hand and her 
victim’s will be tested for powder 
nitrates, " leakage of gas when the 
fun is fired?*. He extricates himself 
from her , allurements by proscribe 
ing; g, purgative: "You must wash 
your, right hand with good, harsh 
laundry soap and hoe water, for . a 
Jong time.: It may hurt, but keep it 


office, cloistered behind “ a 
ahly shabby door at the endof! 
reasonably shabby corridor ’* 0 r V 
chaste squalor of his house on Yu« 
Avenue. Similarly, die proof jj 
Chandlers devotion to his oldorS 
wife was his defensive iiicarce? 
tinii with her: he would not tnkeh* 
out with him. or udmit visitors b 
she wus unwell. B 

Tho calamity of ('handler's m, 
was that he imposed mi himself S 
rigours of Marlowe’s ethic Ht 
treated himself us harshly as on! 
of lids own clmrnciuis. ills sew! 
of probity wus aesthetic us well « 
moral : in the notebook lie arsuo 
that mystery stories must be pfaw 
ibly motivated uml accurate about 
methods uf murder and detection 
eschewing the outrageous coind 
dcnces and intrigues on whldT* 
Agntlm Christie improperly relief 
and this severe technical Ionic t 
tho certificate uf the novelist’* pr» 
fessionnl honour. A mystery '‘must 
bo honest with the reader”; & 
novelist’s contract with his public 
resembles the private detecdve’i 
obligation to his client. (Chandkr 
is equally strict about gentlenwnli. 
ness in games, and in sonic naia 
on craps jots down wavs of maid 
ing dice " to see if they an 
honest ”.) Yer, judged by this 
austere code, Chandler himself It 
remiss. He was unable to cxplib 
who killed tho Sternwood chauf- 
feur ; mid ho reached the conclusion 
of The Blue Dahlia screenplay with ' 
no notion of who the kilcr wouM 
turn out to be, whereas tbs 
thriller-writer’s usual practice Is |« 
begin ut tho end mill work bad 
wards. But he acknowledged hit 
own lupses, nnd his ninnemcnt wi 
to risk his life in making amends 

Even his binges were jsirlcdf 
disciplined: dissipation indeed wu 
Chandler's iwrsnuul form of herfr 
ism, os John Houseman's coutdbi 
tlon to Mrs Gross’s bank rcvcali 
He nsked death to sav% The BIm . 
Dahlia, which Uouseina I t needed to 
complete before Alan Ladd ws 
inducted into the army. Chandler 
had stuj led production became ht 
could not devise n dfanocmcnt. lb 
studio offered the bribe of a bo mu 
which Chandler, conforming to iht 
ethic nf Marlowe, Indignantly it* 
fused, lie was miserable bviaiW 
ho felt iliut his professional negC •• 
genre was compounded by u W 
sonal hotrayah he had fnlW 
Houseman, who was fiJonil id • 
fellow 1’iibHc School mail’*. (Tin 
Chandler code was as .srruinilotK 
about typography its about oH 
school ues: the doggerel rtr* 

written to rebuke it n rif/unw 
Monthly proofreader who had ta» 
pored with mu* of his spilt Infii* : 
lives expluhts that he was “Tuughl 
M.wf tn drool at u Public School/ 
(With n capital 1‘ and S) Mi 
decided that ho could derive tie 
energy and confidence to finish da 
assignment only Crum drink. Tk» 

,£? < * went fortnight uf baurbot • 
swilling was not a spree but a ta» 


fiBhterVh ^ fo“ti?tlry t is : neither a 


"oXai j opt. a-: aisam- 

and bi« t monb- 


long pme. :« may hurt, but keep it 
ipnd Alhldii*. : JiSdrtg the'lklt? 0 S1” 

Run In praer to 

iti& r t, C { an only a haro to 
.romanticism I n , Isbla- 
'Jatiwsy cannot be acted 

Tf Reserved for a self? 
Par L n B don in UnglSh 
• the edge <3 Dart! ' 

Ttm-; t». ot 
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*tond by outddc the house to csrff •. 
off pages of script or to fet® •: 
doctors ; squads of secretaries wjff • 
to attendance at all hours. “A . 
jvriter has notiiinu to unde w®--* 
but his life ”, Chandler wid. of ... 
on this occasion he offered Ws b» f 
m a forfeit: he had been warow , r . • 
that a bout of alcoholism might kill . 
him. 

Although drink and Its halluclPT j*V- 
tory horrors were u hUbversion « .. 
the discipline Chandler valued,*- 
could justify his dlssolutew® ; . i 
because It was suicidal. The n* V : 
or death was at once the proof • r - 
lus courage and the Instnun**':.-? . 
of his self -punishment. Nsuwrj^ 
spender movingly describes ' 
efforts to save him from him** 
durioR bis lost years of akobow 
despair w ^xmdon. but perb^J/- : 
misses tha point of a remarkjf ■. 

01 1° dipsomaniac % .. . 

sodor « j know what you 
doing for nte k and X thank •yviii.R • : 
too truth Is I really- want w 
This is In the nature, of a rebuij - 

..*ytopathetic attention* *■*-. 

Chandler’s friends were an j; 

«on, since' they got between nig b 
and his demon, which he, £ .. 

exorcise only by provoking; f'-; 

they confused his morality. I 

they disputed his right to eoato#*- j: . 
himself to death. f ; U -; 

The single detail which ttWJjj it.-i 
Amu Chandler comes froiri : Wj- |L 

isfe p 

Roytl fdr luqch, that ^he t' ;: 

gloves even at mftal rimes \ to. .“Kfij ' i 
e akin aibrnu w . : .Tin I" 

maculate to a fault, bd t-lWjf:'* 
pesfeettep Of mantW/ lW fj 18 §>,- 

presence df 'feoTmitiM ,’2ML*SEirS 
puratina wounds vhlA .H : » 
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All the thought that’s fit to think 


By Roger Scmton 


” the United Stales ” and “ France " account c*i Leauisism, au incompu. 


of the universe' 


Thought “final solution", "the heat death which the editors might have objects of cl ichdd opinion. Since T. S. Eliot'’, and promptly procced- 

rsim caIIIiic /Vnnhini ti wr) of the universe”, nnd "fiscal observed, between modernity and the Dictionary lacks the political ingto disclaim iuiy ability either to 

uo4pp. Loiiins/rontana. t/.so/ti.sa. d ,, The result, after six years inplealitv. Perhaps It was the bias that -would recommend it to define or consider the term), ranks 

- — of hard labour, is tlie present Die- Hegelians who first fully recog- booksellers in Angola, Vietnam, or. as one of the Dictionary's slightest 

tionury, a monument tn the Indus- nized the "modern " as a peculiar for that matter, Rhodesia, it will littellcctual assets. His contmui- 

What is "modern thought”? The try of its editor';, to the erudition state of consciousness — that of the cause less offence to national pride tions are few, however, and entail 

Fontana Dictionary contains no and competence of its contributors, man for whom all connection with than to intellectual prejudice. But no intellectual disaster comparable 


tur y 1 ndl an plill n s n ph v o f n n t a)! most und^ytlmaVed of all schoT llta-SS JWCTIK that "most indus^al’ workers sus- 

wlill o “tho li Rht ”tl ono tes any con- arly works, the OED, he would have tion, nihilism and commitment— aims toboa1l e m , hr«i?n z ircon. Pe« religion of being’ opium for 

stltuent of the intellectual life (and foimd « h^iwtia" explained, while avnlding ntiiers (such ns i diat t iSs entries on sciontific Jnd inathc- J 


BiBitBwot miiLL-ii mi uii. mu9L jipii ij r r i i4 . lt _i l . *_ j.l ia ui luuiav uaviui in i iavv a juiyuu iri me ax l auiuuj^ uuu ui 

by reliable uml readable people, condensisd encyclopedia uf these the literary critics; it ulso contain* 

prefaced by a disarming invitation *? r modern terms, but it is iiImi odd many terms that express not thought 

to produce as many more. „ ce • „ to find them inserted between gift, but Its absence (terms like dlane- 


stltuent of the nteectual life (and »ouna ncriuciwuucs cxpiamea, wnue avn aing ntners sue ns uiai taiu« enn-if*s nn nn/l maihn. 'i ,w 

that mean g 1 every tii i n r 1 T rom t eU v I- * nut to his satisfaction, at least of the Phcrmensch which belong mntico"^^^ "elrnb Canon .^d wards ought to .take 

Sn to the .nttotadon <il mony >vl,o -d„. .ImuBl,. but w ^oll.o sociolX *•< inex. hoUday In luiy or Spao, 

theorem). Tli ere are four thousand wuld Fmd the Idea of the present modern conversation. anthropology and linguistics, un tne There arc also entries which, 

entries, written for the most part u It is of cuuvsc useful to have a jargon of the art schools and of while superficially autiiontittlvo, 

by reliable uml readable people, P*f* r?, !?. condensed encyclopedia uf these the literary critics; it ulso contains conceal serious unreliabilities, 

prefaced by n disarming invitation r •» 8 *15 modern terms, but it is iiImi odd many terms that express not thought Mnrxs exceedingly important can- 
to produce as many more. ,***, ® l jr£J D L..»J el ^* lce ■ to find them inserted buiwocn gift, but Its absence (terms like dlane- cept of coin mod tty fetishism is de- 

which the OED could never aspire, unemployment and Open Unuier- tics and macrobiotic — one is sur* scaibcd in a stoglo paragraph nf jin- 

Tne idea of the Dictionary Every age would like to see a situ, between wishful thinking, pre - prised not to find “ biof red back” penetrable jargon, from winch no 

originated In the mind of Alan convenient summary of the thought school education and Watergate. It or diffdrancc). Phrenology has an eense of its theoretical amplications 

Bullock, who was startled, while on chat is available to it. In one sense is also odd to find them in a die- entry (perhaps in deference to could be derived j only a; small part 

Hegel), as do such meaningless of what a modern logician would 

pieces of jargon as agribusiness recognize as modal logic is de- 

TT j. 1 1 • j • and societal The list of proper scribed under the entry for that 

H ATX/ T A Q hlCT ATICItl names Incorporates those of persons, term; moss society is so defined 

nUW IU UC d Ilia LUIlall but there is an individual entry only 

for those (such as Leavls) who have 1 ? unit T, ^ wl “ 1 ™ °dd duplication 

given their name to an ’^Ism". The community requires Indus- 

teacher endeavouring to formulate contain at one and rite same time effect of this Is sometimes rather tnalization and b^oaucracy). utner 

U tv if ;„i- hda own methods for dnouicatina "witting” and "unwitting” testl- comic — as in Hitler (see under entries, while reliable enoutfi, are 

tty ArCIlUT IVlarWlCK the basic elements of hdstorJcm mony (a better dichotomy, I think. Appeasement; Comintern; Filhrer- clearly out of place— such as those 


By Arthur Marwick 


- ■ - serve well the 

JACQUES BARZUN and HENRY P. dent embanking 
GRAFF i on a substantia 


stay o; July 
; Munich; i 


The Modern Researcher 


378pp. Harcourt Brace Jovanovich. a3 Tho Critical Historian by the desci^bed by Barnui' and' Gwrft aa obmetimeV ratiter epvu ‘ \n Leonard E^jK'SL 
Paperback, £4.95. late Kiteon Clark. It ds in regard to “reUca”, were veay tuuoh pramedi- Bernstein (see under Radical Chic). ™* JKTJ “5£l5^!S?r 

. ■■■■ — the beginning student that I have toted tronsm-l tiers of fact. Hero Despite the unsystematic nature of Iff 

TtitB n <nrii»A/i Pvnandad pin«air on soane doubts— not shaj«d by tile Barzun and Graff are betrayed by tlie project, however, praise must 

Pn!i!.Qr5, evi fnH v C *2« outiiOTs, I may say: "now that yon thoir belief in history as a pursuit be given to the editors for the 2S1 JI!S2S2f * 0, Voi5E n •& ^ 

m2 in i£n hava finished reading or studying for gentlemanly amateurs: the in- energy with which they have collec- ? ? e n»fu 

Im, f f h n? 1 !.! *** book they tea oU readers, tereeted reader must turn instead, ted terms and concepts and for the 

«!..?» "you shoufd begin to use it as a to the very properly Li tied The good senso and fair-mindedness with JSl" 1 ifi 


on a substantial 
though there is 
advice to be foil 


the beginning student that 
soane doubts— not shared 


thoir belief in History as a pursuit be given to the editors for the ^ 

tor gentlemanly amateurs: the in- energy with which they have collec- SUf™ „ n2n 

te rested reader must turn instead, ted terms and concepts and for tho 

a rfA,ri^ a . t„„ n i„ 0 i I„ *h« J““ W.WUIU UL--&*.. tu HOC ti as a to the very properly titied The good senso and fair-mindedness with #2 ..Slriu tS 

S S e Lh«fh^! e 2iiM f h2 mentor « y<* u * elb °w and as a Practice of History (1967) by Geoff- which they have chosen their con* *? r ._ 

whethy th^ M those w01 -k of reference on your desk”, rey Elton. crlbutors. Almost all tlie writers of SuJJ 

?2a fl !. e Yet fihe very length arad com pre- w ost 0 « dl4 e vnaiisloiis In scientific articles write with fn!2?„ 

minAr ^hm2 B nr P Those henelveness of tiie book may be a „ w edition are concerned c ^ DI ^ 1 3 y seriousness, and n» a nf™* rof 

Sf’ p sf.'a,i h »Sed n, a» ,1 M 1st sr;sj°« th ^ sarj mfitsiijasia sews •%&& xzvi.'di 

dariy. hl. foomot w .nd corrMt hi. lrans if^ ons . KrflienSS. e™ BStf? woX thou*h fiu wjfuh.n lf ™^ ffi'JLF 

proofs according to strict conven- aM{ i Graff rend to tail thn ntuHprvt “ Qtr “" me same prejuatces wiitcn mrirpiv timt aim toougnt, out many tettoners narp xo- 

Hons, are almllSr In kind and In- wmll/rishtand wroim- thw dJ do ™ ln , ote S Professor Barzun’s Clio f Whv GBdel f w DjamokS n!t Sotted that dts technical, terms iwvS- 

formed by the same fundamental S Veek his DardcionSon' in Sevel- ? nd the 9 0Ct ? rs - 7 h<3 authors teke , I . a^belnvSImlem ? ? P ' ™ 1 % on morfl readUy available tiiaq 

principles. Wliere the first edition ol fie *9°, seriously the exaggerated . the concepts ex proved bv diem, 

of The Modern Researcher (1957) X f<, ss tii^r connjrolieSvo viei c!alm!, °i? a handful faddists The ^itoropWcM contributions Perhaps the Fontana Dictionary 
ended with proof-correcting, the among tho proponents of tiie new are exceptional— most of them writ- will da smoothing to remedy that: 

edition fldvonces Into the tfflj the tod J1 m=ri*o**olOBle.. the bettor to rebut ton by Anthony Quinton with er, I doubt, howeVw thnt It will do 

world of lectures, and how to give fj flIld do not taka seriously ease and clarity that ore matched anything ta hold back Hie mo nin- 

th em. Even If die tone is slightly nlfi 113 pnnc * >les 8 an u ^ 1Ti rab e enough the very real contributions In tills work only by D. J, , Ennght lng ddo of unnecessary Jargon, tiie 

self-satisfied ■" just do It our way, „ . which the new methodologies have and (occasionally) Martin Seymour* generation of wlvioh seems to be cho 

you guys, and you can be (almost) , However, the second proposition made to the general progress of Smith. Indeed, despite the often primary purpose of many df the 

as successful as jve are ’’—the ap- “ ra I ore £ d , u j 3|ous - Cltin * B 3o J? a historical studies. The cartoon bizarre choice of subject-matter, pseudo-subjects with wiiich it deals. 

proach is refrSlifng in its impUcit featuring Men^s-France in Nspo- — — . ■ ■ ' ■ 

dental that there fs any mystique ^ komc pose haa beon. replaced by • • r :V.. 

which totally cuts off advanced work :2f r fn nr S Rnr on ,^, *2 e i W II f^ h i Napoleon ta being . • • ••V 5 ’- 

from first-year studies. All authors 168 in the nineteenth century Bar- told: “Sir, I think we’ve nv>t our , — - . ... 

and supervisors of tardy PhD stu- * un 1 5 nd G ™f*. m0iutain *“iat all Watergate I”— both designed to ■ X\TT li. 1 ✓”' . . 

dents wlU recognize the uncommon worldly activities are essentially illustrate "History as a language \A7 \Y/d n£ Clf llVtCt 

sense of the alvice on writing: get SftfM ?f Symbols”. Other changes ere W til IVl VJ1 Uy 

on with it, don’t atop to check p , oiut * 8 . th .° rBp ?^. ■ a “y report, intriguing if miscellaneous. What s-' -'rx 1 * *vT xrT 
facts, verify references, or find the ,h W maintain, whether by a Jour- the autltors call "the bikini swim- (j s Hpntfi WK . 

mot juBte. ‘Once a dra/t is written, na | Ist to bis newspaper, an ambus- 8 uJit " makes its bow (in connec- ' *DClim. XNv*W XUJ-D* ■ 

Barzun and Graff rightly point out, sador t0 Ida government, a busi- t i on with the difficulties of track- T TT ' . ... . ““ TT fl - 
it's fun to fiddle around with such "EES' 1 mJ * ^8, down toe beginnings of a new \ Just peWibed ;• " - 

details. student to his tutor, requires the fashion) ; but then Burckhardt, who — — - — —1 

T . exercise of historical skills. Reveal- has been around ratlier longer, also 
At a more rudimentary level, Jngly, an early section is entitled now appears for the first time, ; Use Graham 

Barzun and Graff are excello nt on "History the Great Catch-All ”, The ^ “v? ^ 

. • ^s^'*usa, iruiK ^sristss &+****■'■ : 


Walter de Gruyter 
Berlin-New^rk 

\ just polished • > v " v: "^ i; 


m first published 
bringing together 


ideas, by quoting a quite dreadful for” rulers mid gentlemen (journal- i 

paragraph from The History of the j sm business, and ambassador ships the 

Elizabethan Stage by E. K. in^ Washington rtUl Sing aSwS some of thabasicprindples of his- 

Chambers (1923). Poor old the rSs no te vSrtoy7 and fit"® toricaI mBtoodology and an 1m- 

Chambersl : finding authentic para- Slngeable, refuges^ for |5i£ 

graphs which are consistently dls- lemen), but the skills Involved are .'E2£? -S' ^hamcteriS 

acquire" Bn ’ ^ 

Scto Jjs£af^*ajs^ s -SbrS' 

Graff) I have twice us?d this same ^ c&tidsm ^d W?* 

paragraph os toe basis for an exer- premri tm of evidence, surety toe Gr I}f ToU0W ' 

else in which my own Open i.-__ aua nnn <jt a .u 8e Hous histori- i5arzun Bnfl wrBXI » ■ 

University students are asked first JJJj 9 «deaviwr. CiSiioualy/ She " that toe historian does not 

to analyse the paragraph info au ,hora have derived theft tax- reject out of hand studies in his* 

Its separate component ideas, and fijoml Jf historical stiwees, as torijri wdolow or pm^^cal 
tlten to reconstruct it as a coherent f j, ev acknowledae. from a ' analysis. Orriy. he insists that for 

piece of historical prose. Barzun wor ^ fiStor*"* Research, bub- ‘ bis purpose they ^must meet th^i 
and Graff have done much better. .• urijeA as tir back as 1911.' Witoout etandaTOs .of eyidenoe, a)gency^' 
In the new edition they make thrir deffing Rtf wl* h *e distinction and probabiHty that be appKs.to 
point with a totallv different parii- befi^i primary and secondary all Ids- matieriai; vrithooit exccp- 

oronli fi-Am uni nf- * fh'no V l JL t nil -I • - * 


graph extracted from what they , MUrcMi to e autoors proceed to . fi° n * ! •/ 

describe as “a most scholarly and divide the former into “records”, Even jxeated.as a classic of .too 
valuable work ”. The work in q tics- de f[ n&£i ^ » intanrlonal transmit- 19S0s, The Modem s Researcher.. 

tion is English Literature at the ters 0 £ fact’ 1 , and "relics”, raises the fear that it may have 

Close of the Middle Ages, by defined as "unpremeditated traps- taught a generation - ctf hettet 

r Edmund K. Chambers (1945). matters oF fact'. Tlie .distinction is American students^, tp ape, that; 

Tha Modern Researcher cannot unreal. Documents of record, as ’«wle, ' White ^ leaving^ untouched 

. fail to be- of the utmost help to any well as all orher types of source, those who really needed its. help- 


Ilse Graham ' • . 

Qoethe // .; '• • 

.Portrait p^ thg./Vrtist • .... --• ■* ; . 

j il477^ lid rgeromavo /-X» : 98J pages. Clorb DM 78, — t E17.68 
ISBN 3 11006928 8 . ,vi ,•.«!«*'.: .>*'• ■' ' • **»0 . V 

Professor Graham’s close readings of eleven of Goethe's major ' ' • 
works draw on a broad spectrum of his critical and autobiogra- . V.! 
phical as wall as aesthetic and scientific writing*. The sdthor [ 

■ reveals fhe underlyj|tg unity of Goethe’s universal faint! and .- !■ 

• - defines the hidden conflocnce where ppec and scientist. meet <m'd . 

• speak as with one voice, What emerges U a ariique arMStii 
physiognomy’, ' r . :/■! 

: ' : *. . Ilse Graham 

HeinHdi yon JCleist fj ' 

. .Word into Pfesh: A Poet’s Quest for the Symbol 
.197/. Large-octavo. XII, 296 pages. Cloth DM 68,—; £ 15.41 
/ ISBN 311 007165 7. -. . * s y' r-V j 

v Professor Graham’s timejy study argues a Klrist in the grips of q’ ; * 

1 ‘ . positivis'tic modeldf knowledge, yet |ropiag for some ^ . 

religious'. meaning in a ^eimingly inexplicable WoHrkTba 
. -r* .• limitations at wril as greatness of Kleitt’s “opaque" poetic idiom ^ 

are assessed anew. The poet emerges as 4 master of some » ' 

:i,. poignantly contemporary theme* and tetohiqo.ei who deserves to . 

. take his place.ih the modem European copictduihess.' 

.Pflw* tie tvbjcie V*rf>»ee« vitkont furditf twite* ' J. '■ 

1 yoM-ipedfeiitt V ' • *** " 
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Somewhere 


Walking down Madison, I suddenly slopped. Stared 
Down at the filthy, phthisic, hang-nailed fingers on 

My sleeve. Then , at the face, looked ; 

Dry and dry-wrinkled, cow-patty of age, the eyes. 

Not quite lustreless, set therein . “ Aint money ’’—the words 
Heaved up from deep and green-dark cotridors of phlegm, 

" Not money, I’m astin. Ne'er ast no money yit.” 

Sol took my hand out of my pocket. “ Jist one thing— 

What time you got ? That’s all. Got business 
In Stamford. Important,” And patted 

The rag of a coat into parliamentary decorum, 

To be worthy of the occasion. 

" Eleven ”, 1 said, " and Grand Central two blocks down" 

“ I got a watch ”, he said, producing same. ’* It’s gold. 

Jist gits cranky.” I saw the watch, saw 

Him. heard him. " My Daddy give it me v he said, 

"Par graduation long back.” Was gone. Somewhere. 
Somewhere to go. Important. Patted coat. I shut 

My eyes. Stood. Got bumped by nameless debris — 

Human, no doubt, to stretch a point— seeing 

Past inner dark, as down a cardboard tube of Time, 

The twelve -year-old, far off, the tennis shoes, legs scratched, 

Saw dusk of woods, heave of mossed stone, the .22. 

In eyes, felt moisture. I blinked, reeled 

In the prismatic explosion of soundless light. Thought j 
He was going somewhere in joy — that boy. 

Who is that boy ? I do not know. 

I thought , for a moment, I knew, but know only that 

Somewhere, far off, is somewhere. 


Robert Penn Warren 


Remembering Iowa 

rou KEITH VAUCUAN, \U.l\ 

Learning of your suicide. 

The customary calm of your ending 

In that methodical ivau 

The remorseless ((Ji'din'c of the I'lh'inj; 

Yom could not stop gaining on you, 

I look up 

At your paintings of Iowa, 

Cedar Rapids, lies Moines, Omaha. 

Remembering my own journal.-. 

2 hrough that unpopulated tan then pc 
West of Chicago — unpopulated 
Because she wasn’t with me- me mites 

So similar to those scratched 
V 1 margins of pour drawings. 

Indelible as if it was them 
/ travelled through 
Not the real thing, that emptiness 
Spilling its way to the Pacific. 

You observed ; 

* oxide bams with silver pinnacles * 

Pink pigs bursting from black earth like truffles’ 

* Ochre slicks of corn stubble ’ 

Up ace and sun * 

And approaching Omaha 
'For Sale— Night Crawlers ’ 
r £. air ?/ expectation ; of probing contacts ’ 
Prevalence of mortuaries. 

Neon-lit and glittering like cinemas 

What poti drcu> 

Were the black hams mid white timbered houses 
Reminding you of Essex, 

Snow patches and corn staaks, 

Tj° s J rc . c f °i l l, l°. countryside tike peniset 
The starched white 

Of fences protective of loneliness 

I am in Iowa again. 

Landlocked and frozen 

ill a numbing death of the mint — 

You knew before your own 
How many forms death takes. 


Public Vices, Private Benefits 

Pregnancy goes about Iran lay and ireelv, indeed with 
. ; pride, while coitfck hides itself away like a criminal. 

.. Schopenhauer 

In midnight woods, round comers, and In bed 
■ Jn former days men took the maidenhead 
or Sluiced the matron . , Here’s a finer ago 
When public copirfmirin’s all the rage, 

' %\Z° m,n ° n fPectocJcs the two-backed beast 

, lu.kles the fancy, decorates the feast. 

Then, too, the woman who grew ripely round, 

• . ■ . Sh ? p « md fto* V trod the JU round . 

.. Was thought a pleasure to the public eye, 

■ An antidote to human misery, 

An an c of majesty, a house of bread, 
i o Warm the living and console the dead. 

blow as we watch, the climax of the f*** 

Allt^lfh^iA 0XieS ' 0,t 6emDfl n ° ur \ 

think that if by same strange Occident 
• > An egg is waiting as the seed is spent 
’ ■ VniS 1 s ; e * l ' en . ce *• void— no need to blush, . 

£?' po, f 0,l ‘ macerate or crush 

: pf thf.dty, .4 : .... 

: him one civil, <#■ i? 1 ' 

Which arid Mich the KEw 

1 Ta hl '"'W* tor the S^nTnotweaUh 

' •- L Q bB remitted to the. priests of health • ■ 

! ■ wShfnn C r t0r * °t, t7te la w, and fancy preachers 

■ With fancy sentbhmps audfow f!!^ ■ ' 

: • - r * Jiff' T f"** r i husband, wife, or friend ! 

- ’ 'T^-\ a J oelvsas Vou.kinacold' 1 

K; fV mm, \t’$ less them three months rilin' : 

-i : buoyantand emaiicipated toiiW; - - . • : V 


Hr'tr'v.v, 


■ ' ,i , ' . ..J, M. Cameron. ' 




A Dream 

1?^ dream on g nn( j authority 

r2 1,11 ”i c ! lAv 0 h in skin • 
CoiUiirnct n boat, (»«// said, .Wouf. |j u >< L . jj,,..* 

Anil spread the plan out on his . loudu knee. 

So many cubits midc, and here tin- must-i 
The M/iMflf 1 ] 1 Ul1 ‘ ,S h,rnr ‘ i,s •"< lmu-1. 

- 

■ U r iHXS a VttzzlL’il ‘" r,h 

* 1,10 mlm,s "»■ touching ,l,e s„l„l carl , 

! 8 £A ui, t s,wm 

The flool 

God docs not act until hi , will i , 

DR tn f> r hh, our jut rows full* 

1 .m w™ 

*toighhQu^ P hw^ i,mit Prepare*- 

over them and fhuugh the wW 

•' . . Michael Schntidi 
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T o the Editor 


‘The Politics of 
the Judiciary’ 

Sir.— Bernard Crick has got him- 
ilf into such a muddle about nty 
sview of J. A. G, Griffith’s The 
olilics of the Judiciary that he 
tributes to me precisely the oppo- 
te argument from the one I nctu- 
ly presented (Letters, January 13). 
did not deny the tension between 
.w and justice; on the couLoiry my 
hole argument rested on it. And 
will happily award Professor Crick 
prize if he can show anything In 
te review to license such advice 
which he attributes 10 me) as 
Better suffer judicial error or bias 
, . titan discredit law itself My 
’gument was in fact that injustice 
the fundamental category or legal 
itlclsm, and that Professor 
riff 1 til’s attempt to get behind thi9 
gal category and exhibit law ns 
ipiralist, or Conservative, or social* 
t or any other non-legal category 
volves unavoidable Illogicalities, f 
iggested that what looks at first 
eht like a penetrating revelation 
r the hidden determinates of law 
irns out to be incompatible with 
ty recognition of the idea of law 
all. 

It was In this context that I Fro- 
nted a reductio ad ubsurdum by 
*embling five proposals scattered 
rough The Politics of the Judiciary 
id by arguing that tuey conjointly 
1 tailed the conclusion that all crim* 


el trials are categorically unjust, 
ils latter proposition is equivalent 
-• the view that all criminal trials 
. -e political, in which form tiie 
isurdity is actually embraced by 
e Baaaer-Meinhof gang and sundry 
her terrorists. I specifically said 
at Professor Griffim did nor state 
Is doctrine, and I never for a 
oment suggested that he believed 
. If ho actually bad believed 
. in fact, the argument could not 
We been die reductio I intended, 
ence. far from being “ the nastiost 
ur “ Professor Crick can remember 
■ an' academic review, the argu* 
ent, with its topical reference, is 
ot a slur at all. 

My argument would fall, of 
ivirse, if it turned out that ono or 
lore of these propositions were no< 

■ Eflrmed by Professor Griffith ; or 
' it could be shown that iJiey did 
.ot entail the absurdum I thought 


detected. If either of thcGO tilings 
■ere to be shown, I hope I should 
heerfully ** pay the penalty 


penally 


deserved by ignorance, which must 
surely be 10 receive instruction 
from the wise ”. But Professor 
Crick's slipshod misreudings and 
diversionary vaudeville about 
parrots and schools uf thought 
hardly amount to that. 

KENNETH MINOGUE. 

London School of Economics, 
Houghton Street. Aldwvcli, London 
WC2A 2AE. 

Czeslaw Milosz 

Sir,— John Bnylcy's account (De- 
cember 2, 1977) of Czeslaw Milosz's 
Emperor of the Earth Is incisive 
and penetrating. But to dcscribo 
the greatest living Polisli poet as a 
“critic and philosopher ” is— to his 
countrymen at least — as astounding 
ns it would lie to refer to T. S. 
El lot as a literary critic. 

Your rc.idcrs may be interested 
to learn that Milosz's investigation 
of what Mr Buy ley defiues as “ the 
Russian mystics’ ‘science fiction ’ ” 
has since been carried much fur- 
ther in what seems to me one of 
the most powerful and original 
con temporary contributions to the 
history of ideas, published recently 
In Polish by the Paris publishing 
house of Kultura under the title 
of The Land of Vlro (a reference 
to William Blake, who is one of 
the major figures in this book). 

CONSTANTIN JELENSKI. 

8 rue de la Vrillidre, 7500 Paris. 

‘Russian Thinkers’ 

Sir, — In her Interesting introduc- 
tion to Sir Isaiah Ueuliirs Russian 
Thinkers, reprinted in full in the 
TLS on December 30, AJtoeu Kelly 
refers to “ the revolution of 1825 
which had sought to make Russia a 
constitutional state on ilia Western 
model ”, Which model and what 
revolution ? She presumably refers 
to Lhc attempted overthrow uf ilto 
Tsarist government by the 
“Decembrists”. But the attempt 
failed, no revolution took place and. 
In any case, the Decembrists were 
ddvided among themselvos and had 
no common constitutional aim, Pes- 
tel, the most In-fUuentinl of thorn, 
hod little live For any Western con- 
stitution. He regarded the Ameri- 
can, British and French constitu- 
tions with aversion and their 
parliamentary systems with con- 
tempt. In his view, England and 


Among this week’s contributors 


iBbalij Adraiiam's books include 
iQVonlc and Romantic Music, 1968, 
avd , Thfl Tradition of Western 

■ 1 4n*r, 


fust'c, 1974. 

Jeorgina Battiscombb's Shaftes- 
iUrif' was published in 1974. 

.V: R. Brock Is author of The Evo- 
lution of American Democracy, 
.970. 

hnusTOPOER Brown is Assistant 
Cooper at tine National Gallery, and 
lUfchcr of Dutch and Flemish Paint- 

Richard jEauvo cores st Is a Research 
-Mslstantr afr' die Scottish National 
Moddffi Rdtyfcurigh., > \ 
fouN Clive is the author of Scotch 
levlcioers : The Edinburgh Rcuiem 
1802-181$, 1957, and Thomas Babin g- 
wi Macaulay : the Shaping of the 
Hlrtdridn, 1973. • 

?ktbr Conrad’s Romantic Opera and 
Uterary Form will be published 
,ihortly by the University of Call- 
lorinia, Pi'ess. 

SiV : W. Dimblbbv is Professor of 
Ehiittan Environment at the Institute 
JfvArpbaeology, London University, 
’1W author of Plants and Archae- 
fey,/T967. 

&{ J. Ddncanson is Reader In South- 
HH.Aslan Studies at tiie University 
'VjKfCent 

§Rr William Hat fy was Dlrector- 
of the BBC from 1944 . to 

Hilton is the author of Picasso, 

HWmam Johnson Is the founder 
ffiSlWudcal director of The Song- 
Almanac. 

•Kenyon’s Reoohitioh Prim 
last year. • 


Samuel Lipman is a pianist and 
regular writer on music for the 
American magazine Commentary. 
Nicholas Mann is author of 
Petrarch Manuscripts in the British 
Isles, 1975. 

Arthur Marwick’s latest book, 
Women at War 1914-1918, wa9 pub- 
lished last year. 

Andrew Motion’s collection of 
poems, The Pleasure Steamers, will 
be published later this year by 
Carcanet Press. 

Roland ..Oliver Is Professor, of the 


Franco were siumcrwcic-i as void as, 
bill more hypo cr ilk .1] and in some 
ways less efficient thun, the Uus- 
.siaii variety. The kiLicr was, ihc-rc- 
forc, preferable, but the best was a 
(iiaainrsliip followed cveiuiuilly 
(when ?> by a rcpubilcniu furm of 
govcmmeiit with, however, nn 
rights for die constituent nations 
of the Russian Empire, except for 
Poland which would become u Rus- 
sian protectorate. 

Since this is the only constitution 
proposed by the Decembrists in 
any detail it must be assumed that 
it is die oue Dr Kelly is r el erring 
to. But I Bin not dear which West- 
ern model she has in mind. 

KYRIL F1TZLYON. 

2 Arlington Cottages, Simon 
Lane, London W-141IB. 


Lord Acton 

Sir, — John Kenyon in his reviovv 
of January 6 is less thmi just to 
Acton the historian. Ono can agree 
to differ over the quality nnd 
scholarship of his corpus and con- 
cede that Acton’s pursuit of the 
chimera of definitive history para- 
lysed from the very start niiy 
attempt ot a major and sustuined 
historical achievement (although 
one doubts whether Kenyon’s sug- 
gestion that a bod press for the 
papacy deterred a projected history 
of that office— -this from a CaLholic 
who had once rcfeircd to the 
papacy as “ the fiend skulking 
behind the Crucifix”). Kenyon Is 
at liberty to outdo Acton in his 
role os hanging Judge, but to sug- 
gest tii at a historian who had read 
aud absorbed the writings of Des- 
cartes, Pascal, Leibniz and Hegel, 
Smith, Turgot, Ricardo and Mal- 
thus. and had brought Marx'6 neg- 
lected Das Kapital to Gladstone’s 
attention, was indifferent to philo- 
sophy and economics. Is n surpris- 
ing and misleading statement. 

Runyon refers to the absence of 
n draft—" not so much as □ 
PEW> " — of the projected History of 
Liberty ond entirely neglects 
Acton’s two addrosses on "The 
History of Freedom in Antiquity 
and Christianity ** doliverod In 
1877 which, when supplemented 
by Ills review of Sir Ersltina 
May’s Democracy in Eurct ie pub- 
lished the following your, con- 
stitutes a distinct draft outline of 
the unwritten history. But these 
have already been damuingly dis- 
missed as the “hack essays nnd 
book reviews " which, Kenyon con- 
siders, alone make up Acton’s 
meagre legacy. 

HUGH TULLOCH. 

Department of. History, Univer- 
sity pf Bristol, Queen's Road, Bris- 
tol BS8 1RJ. 


regret that it degenerated into a 
diatribe against the public library 
for providing a recreation servlca, 


‘Books for 
the People’ 

Sir, — I was interested to read 
Ridtnrd IIoggart*s review “Books 
for the People” (December 30) but 


Public Schools 

Sir, — I should like to comment on 
Paul Smith's largely dismissive and 
apparently damaging review of tuy 
honk The Public School Pheno- 
menon (December 30). 

He complains that “ major deve- 
lopments . . . are often only vaguely 
situated He cites only one — the 
liberalizing of the public schools 
which I place “say from 1958”. 
Where, precisely, would Mr Smith 
si lu ate the development of Victorian 
moral attitudes? Or the ideas we 
characterize under the beading 
Romantic? Or the collapse of the 
ancien rdgime m France ? Most, if 
not all, large-scale social or intel- 
lectual developments are by their 
nature historically “vaguely situa- 
ted Nearly everyone would agree 
that aur society has become freer in 
various ways over the past twenty- 
five years (where would Mr Smith 
situate that?). What took piece in 
the public schools was port of ibis 
movement and first became evident 
on any scale at the end of tiie 1950s. 

1 accordingly placed it there. 

Ho says I glean “pseudo-know 
ledge ” which I .do not know how to 
use. Hie example is my use of 
subject homa-eroticism. Tlids is a 
clinical type postulated by Edgar 
Fiicdcnberg in a book The Vanish- 
ing Adolescent. “TQrete are men 
who have great anxiety about hetero- 
sexual relations and therefore 
retain the erotic attitudes of pre- 
adolescence. They see young adoles- 
cents taking the next step of deve- 
lopment will oh they were nimble to 
take, and identify vrith them. Hie 
feeling of a man of this sort towards 
boys is tendor, and often over- 
protective, since he is by definition 
ovor-anxious.” Now the postulate* 
of psychoanalytic theory are not 
sacrnsanoc. Thoy aan bo argued 
about. But I should like tn know 
just how and why Mr Smith is able 
to dismiss this as false kmawJedgo. 
What. Is hJs evidence ? . What ore 
his arguments? To say 1 do not 
know how to use It is rubbish. The 
subject I was dealing with was 
nluBteanth-centuiT attitudes to 
homosexuality. Friedeuborg’s pos- 
tulate throw light on a certain typo 
of schncrlmastcr \v4vo bocnane notice- 
able then, i thoioftjM placed it 
there. 

Mr Smith now moved “ more 
seriously ” to other charges. I show 
*■ lack of Cftutilon ” because I apply 
the findings of Kinsey to ilic nine- 
teenth century. If I had used 
Kinseys Hu dings to discuss, for 
in Stan co, soda] attitudes or prac- 
tices I should indeed show tack of 
caution. ’But I do not. I have 
been nniased at the mixture of ig- 
norance and horror English re- 
viewers linve shown over my very 
careful and limited uso of Kinsey. 

Two points' must be made here. 
Kinsey’s massive study was called 
Sexual Behaviour in the Human 


Male. ITiut wus its subject. It was 
not meant — and is not considered 
— simply as a study of twentieth- 
century Americans. It has never 
been superseded and none of tho 
findings in this volume (aside from 
dotnHs) has been seriously chal- 
lenged. 

Second^ it scents likely that nt a 
very basic level hurnun beings are 
not only the same all over the 
world but have been so for 
millennia. Certainly, where Kinsey 
found basic patterns of this sort, 
they have been corroborated by both 
past and subsequent research in 
widely differing cultures. Certain 
findings ere supported by tho very 
JJlde we know of the past (I cite 
Acton and Mayhew In this respect 
for the nineteenth century). If Mr 
Smith wishes to challenge niy use 
of Kinsey Jn this very basic, very 
limited way It behoves him to pro- 
duce evidence that nineteenth-cen- 
tury adolescents were any different 
from twentieth-century adolescents 
as regards basic drives and patterns. 

Ho juxtaposes two sentences In 
seeming con tradiedon— that tho pub- 
lic schools around 1914 led to too 
great a loss of individuality, at the 
same time producing people who 
retained that quality. But there Is 
no contradiction. Repressive Inst), 
tutious, ns various studies show, do 
not necessarily produce repressed 
inmates. Some escape— or have their 
Individuality spurred on. The 
essence of my argument whs that 
the public schools of the time — pro- 
ducing a mass of conformists and a 
much smaller number of nan-con. 
forming individuals — were quite 
probably ideal for furnishing u 
military machine (and Ideal for little 
else). 

Finally, he again places two 
widely separate sentences together 
in “ contradiction “. The first, time 
public schools- helped divide 
England ; the second, that thoy help 
explain the cahoslon in British 
society between, approximately, 
1830 nnd 1940. But naturally he 
leaves out the qualifying second 
half of the sentence ha quotus, 
which attempts to show haw this 
saeinlug contradiction actually pro- 
duced a tension: dint the cohesion 
was peculiar, indeed almost Illusory 
-—operating Jn war but In fact load- 
ing bur society to begin to pull npart 
Jn pence. The Iiypothosis is a com pH. 
cated one ana I put it fonvard 
extremely tentatively. 1 

In fact these are all complicated 
and difficult questions. They arc 
all arguable — ami on the lost in par- 
ticular I should have welcomed 
reasoned comment and disagree- 
ment. Me Smith, by his coarso 
handling of complex matters and 
crude counter-assertion without pro- 
ducing reasons or evidence (in two 
cases I doubt any exists), has added 
notliing of value to the discussion. 
JONATHAN GATHORNE-HARDY. 

39 Laiuboum Road, London SW4. 


K. G. Phillips is a Lecturer in 
English at the University of 
Leicester. 

Derbk Ron is author of Prehistory, 
An Introduction, 1970. 

Michael Bcama^rll Is editor of the 
periodical Index and of Russia’s 
Other Writers, 1970. 

Rogrr Scruton is author of Art md 
imtigi nation, 1975.- 

John Steane’s The Grand Tradition : 
Seventy Years of Singing on Record 
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James . Sutherland ■ is editor of The 
Oxford Book of Literary Anecdotes , 
1975. 

riiiLtp' W indsor Is deader 'In inter- 
national Relations at the London 
School of , Economics. 

O. L, Zangwill Js Professor ; of 
Experimental Psychology at the 
University of Cambridge. 

Joint Ziman*s latest book is The 
Force of Knowledge, 1976. '• 


Unfortunately, the library is net a 
simple .entity, catering for a specific 
gtoup •of!»paople-j ft- r^^^froni'; 
large ‘city reference * libraries to 
rural mobile libraries and its pri- 
mary duty is not to the- idea of 
“ self-improvement ” but to serve the ' 
community in which it operates, abd 
if it fails to do this, then It is failing 
in its function. From ' this, it docs 
not follow that librarians should be 
“catholic” in their buying but 
rather tiie reverse : a high degree 
of selectivity is required to match ’ 
the book stock to the community. 
Consequently, Mr Uoggart’s other 
arguments on '* nay-saying myths” 
are not so much wrong as irrelevant, 
and whether tiiore aro any “work- 
ing classes who seek enlighten- 
ment’- ot ‘‘Intelligent Laymen" is 
not something to be determined as a 
principle or on a national scale but 
as an attribute of a section, of a 
particular compitsnlty. ' . ... 

The first diity-o£ the litrarlaq Js 
not to. some principle, however in- 
tegrated, but to a district group of 
people. .,•■ • -.,’j 

. ALASDAIR MACNAUGHTAN- i , 

Bridgnorth Library. Lisiley Street,; 
Bridgnorth, Shropshire.:' . ' . . - r 
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Shipping Entrepreneur Par Excellence 

P. N. Davies 
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224 pages E5.95 

The Vickers Brothers 

Arina/nents and Enterprise 1854-1914 

■ J?. C TVebifcock 

A fascinating analysis Hie formative years of ono i)f tiio giants of 
tqoddrn British Industry and g, valuable addition to Uw literature on 
the pre-1914 arras bade. 

190 pages ; C6.50 

William Morris 

... Viscount Nuffield 

R J. Overy . 

William Morris was . undoubtedly the. most important figure 

tn' the flevelopraenL-ci; the Britiai motor Industry. The author traces 
Mg career anti aafleffled Wa tonWbution to business and manufacturing 
methods of ti»' twentieth betitury; - . , : 

2(W pages ‘ : £4.50 
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-hr?—-"— ■: prtssJKcs in Mother Poem ir also 

a produces those moments tit which 

ISy AEiIilCW lVBOii'Rfll i lio isle is too full of noises for 

its own good. T’niis, jo lies, chains 

und proverbs occasionally jostle 
EDWARD KAiWAU U HATH WAITE : together so closely as io ublhuratc 

their subject, and hi h number of 
Mother Form _ scenes riia sheer dan-liy of dcscriv 

122pp. Oxford. University Press, tion smoLhcrs wlint it intends to 
£2.95. reveal. In “ Drift word ”, for 

instance, "a crab pauses/ flickering 

riltl.lV IIOWS : white beads of grinind stone spotted 

A Place lo Stand with enrat/in a day lazy with sea- 

. .... wrack nnd flits ten, rhe rich ness/ nf 

95pp. Anvil 1 res 5. £— 2.«. . . L i l0 day's can die wind burn hip, witli 

— ; ‘ : iron and bluo”. Fortunately such 

MICHAEL r FINCH : lapses are rare, and present no 

The Beck walker more than temporary distractions 

gtt a: -•^jssar’ss 

(papeiuncn, jf t hc- con chi sum ot ins poem only 

— a .wr . achieves tiiis imperfectly, it suggests 

. . . that a further instalment will be 

Throughout his poetic career necessary to complete the prucess. 

Edward Kain.ni llratlnmite has been j (1 which the pain will be ours, 

concerned to define his identity as as we l1 as Mr Braih waite's. 
a West hid tun. His most recent -Uniin^c 1 * mllprrinn 

attempt, hlmi., detci-lbeil a ramrii . I SffiS 1 f’L. C0 . 


to Barbados after a period of self- 
imposed exile and now, -hi Mother 
Poem, he provides another detailed 
account of his home there. But in 
addition to exploring his complex 
relationship with tile place, lie also 
recounts its own efforts to find 
an independent and homogeneous 
diameter. As a result of exploita- 
tion by slave-traders, owner-mer- 
chants and, more recently, tourists, 
its essential quality is seen to have 
become distorted und "all the 
peaks, thc promontories, the coves, 
the glitter/bays of her body have 
been turned into money 

It is lihfl elusive ness of this 
quality winch omergus as die prin- 
cipal tlicmo of Mother Poem : the 
four parrs use. an impressive range 
of rhetorical effects to convey a 
disrupted variety of life-styles. This 
strategy is particularly successful 
when It leads Mr Bratiiw-.tito to 
juxtapose English and Bivjan words 


Philip Holmes's new collection, 
A Place to Stand, shares this pre- 
occupation with the ties between 
self ami landscape, but the means 
by which they are discussed are, 
almost literally, worlds apart. 
Instead of the “ rough /and 
aromatic " scenery of Barbados it is 
Swalcdalc where Mr Holmes intro- 
duces liimself, vowing to write 

J iocnis in Its imago: ‘‘some small 
ew, pared down/to tlieir essential 
. . . ns real /as earth and stone, 
which poiurs/a quality of thought". 
Although this allows him to pro- 
duce ( some couimcndably precise 
descriptions, the refinement of 
language is, perhaps, partly to blame 
for his finding ** no such sense of 
place" there as his ancestors. As 
it does in his sequence “The 
Covenant” later, the degree of 
restraint provents involvement and 
in doing so weakens the poetic 
treatment of his dilemma: 


njiu'ii 4 L Jvuiia nu auimuiu ui * i. . B< _ ■ 

juxtapose English nnd Bivjau words 2 J.'.vi? 

tho two languages give a dramatic } glance through the window, 
re-enactment of colonial oppression: hurriedly note in passing 

. . . . . , . , . the dork greens which have rod 


now these lost saviours: djirkas of 
marsh. maroons 

of scar nnd cockpit country, boscocs 
of rock and thicket 
prepare their roots for quicksilver 
tholt backs for the cats of salvation 
Eo that black, sucks might sin* 
tiio thin antennae of stems rccolye 
tlie whisper of planers. 

But If linguistic resourcefulness 
account a for the most rewarding 


the dark greens which have reduced 
to brown ; 

the low, beaten sky. 

He reaps the rewards of greater 
exponsivenoss in die two sections 
of hi9 .book which deal with 


'^^SSSS’ffJSSfS^, “5? a*sf 1 ■S'aa SB 

Hi a v^utsnni 1 rrf TilnitAi-ti Ollly blUSI) tUB face Or thillgs/iu 


only brush tlie face of tbings/iu 
houses or oil the endless empty 
hills", the sense of himself as a 
stronger Is more sharply felt and 


A welcome to the world 


By D. M. Thomas 

8HEENAGH PUGH 1 

Crowded by Shadows 

32pp. Christopher Davies. 75p. 

JON DRESSEL 1 . 

Hard Love and h Country 
46pp. . Christopher Davies. . 90p. 

, MARTIN BOOTH : 

: The Knotting Sequence - . 

a . New Rochelle, NY: The Gllza- 
Press (distributed by Words 
' Etcetera). £9 (paperback,. £4.50). 

SALLY PllRCELp : 

Dark of ;D'ay • 

47pp. AnvdlTrq&s. £1.60. 


poem, when she was in her early 
twenties. It does not, refreshingly, 
try to put the world to rights, nor 
Auger the abcess of private emo- 
tions » instead, it lays itself -open to 
the world about us, the world of 
others, in a modest end delighted 
way mat reminds me a little of an 
early poem by Akhmatova or Pas- 
ternak. Tlris objectivity is a char- 

S cteristdc of. her work: there are 
ne poems about a French onion- 
seller : real derelicts set against the 
stuffed guys of November the 
Fifth ; A. E. Housmait unhappy at 
parties, '* counting how raany/side 
doort there were”) Amy Johnson 
the flier, no women's lib amazon 
bat a watty -blonde typist who 
‘di-dn t like typing nuicn. And 
your man/left you, and you wanted 
to be dottf”. 

She Is dive to die pleasures of 
form and metre, mid knows how t6 
lerthe natural rhy dims of speech 
■«mke out - frpiw them.v .'She -lovas 


T ,WUcadons _ and pains of 
his Welsh-German-American family 
background, he can write tautly and 
truthfully. . 

Martin Booth’s new collection is 


encourages' him- to write with a 
corresponding increase in otientiuii 
to his surroundings. However much 
he might envy those who find “ a 
plnco to stand ” ills best poems 
refer to a life m transir, fully 
aware of tlie consolations which 
derive from keeping a close und 
sympatJictic eye on detail: 

The Euphrates turns and shimmers 
forty miles off, 

nnd all dial I have read 
blows away, riding the dear nir a 
moment, 

out of the world’s dust. 

Much of Michael Ff inch’s work 
occupies a terrain similar .to that 
which appears in the opening sec- 
tion of A Place to Stand. It ton 
proposes to set about " redeeming 
words from hnrsli, eroded stone”. 
But any suggestion of mis ferity 
implied hy this is immediately 
challenged in thc first (and title) 
pucm, "The Beckwulker Although 
its theme is thc control which stems 
from religious belief, the diction 
and rhythm- usod to describe water 
flowing downhill engender n hectic 
lusliness : “ you clmrn./ch utter- 

guggle, fnreely/down Straddle Fall, 
our pool/for summer swims ; or tear 
of [sic] win ter/ sticks, turf, barbed- 
off wool, /fertiliser bags impale on 
sallows, /Lune wards, seaward." 

Tills unprofitable conflict between 
form and content is more muted 
elsewhere, but the faith which 
underlies it Is constant, and raises 
further problems. In the central 
sequence " Simon’s Garden ”, for 
example. Ills attempts to come to 
terms with "All tills terror” in the 
world around him lead him to 
cherish "a. Love tiiat will love/ 
through the malice of men ” which, 
while no doubt excellent in itself, 
is seldom re-created with tlie neces- 
sary passion and inolusivenesa. It 
is only when more secular concerns 
are allowed to dominate that his 
imagination is given a sufficiently 
loose rein, and in one instance of 
this — ‘‘The Lav of tlie Loser”, set 
at a sale— he snows himself able to 
write with engaging wit and preci- 
sion : 

ns the bald prices soared like stout 
sopranos 

we munched sandwiches 
-with cress flopped from our 
... . . , mouths 

ilke Whiskers on the charging Light 
Dragoons : 

a printed battle bought nnd sold 

and overcharged to Doatli. 




effects 


By Peter Scitffcam 


MlUVAUn UHVUtiKY, H»1IN I’KI SS, 
Ml CM ALL IUV1I-.KL : 

Troika 

fifipp. Kiiif{\ Lynn: D.ied.dii-; Pi 
£.1.25 (signed); L1./5 (uii.ifliini ». 

Cl I Alt LI- a lllli'f.K : 

Affinities 

5Gpp. Munch vMcr : (’urcuiiui I’ri.-si. 


TOM LOW LN ST LIN : 

Tlie Death of Mrs Owl 
Plpp. Anvil Prc-i-i. £ I.V5. 

GERARD 1YIALANGA : 

Ten Years After 

146pp. Santa Barbara : Black Spar- 
row Press. $15 (paperback, $4). 


It Is a pleasure lo read nnd to handle 
Troika, Daedalus’s first collection 
of poems for some years. Tho press- 
work of this solid little book is 
refreshingly elegant, and the typo- 
graphical design sense sorts well 
with the clarity and intelligence of 
the poetry represented. The contri- 
butors carry something of tlie air of 
e modest and civil! zod triumvirate, 
their effects are frequently just, 
yet rarely startling. Tliroughout the 
book ocne is conscious of 8n autum- 
nal tone, of skills deployed for 
tiie co ram om oration of places, 
friends, objective realities : worlds 
are created which allow wit, but 
not fantasy. Edward Lowbury is 
the most disturbing and yersatilo 
poet, moving from aphoristic enter- 
tainments to poems of old age and 
suffering. His best piece here Is 
"The Hawk Moth”, a memorable 
Image of foreboding : 

A black angel heralding the end of 
childhood. 

And bringing word of tho strange 
afterlife 

On car tli — at once repellent and 
compelling — . . 
That lay before licr after childhood's 

end. 

John Press lias an observant 
group of landscapes where, far all 
the care, the diction seems un- 


"this luminous abiding city of the 
mind”. But the inyUi and mnglc 
never explode into life. There would 
seem to be some kind of failure of 


But the myth and magic 
alode into life. There would 


• ras* Aue tirst nair or tne hook explores 
char- bis feelings towards this landscape 
e are through the persona of the hamlet’s 
Jiiion- Anglo-Saxon founder, Cnot. One 
st die senses die ghost of Ted Hughes’s 
the Crow in this sequence : and in fact 
pv ot the longest poem. "Noises from 
f/side the Wold”, reads like a parody of 
hnsoii Hughes’s crow-poem “ A Grin ", 

nazQit ... 

who Cnot is too shadowy a figure) and 
And too limited in metaphor and sug- 
tinted sesdveness, to be able to sustain a 
fairly long sequence with undimln- 


nerve in so rigidly excluding emo- 
tions and events of this life. The 
.failure of nerve, or the delibornto 
narrowness. Is well illustrated in tho 
one poem, " Time and the Hour ”, 
which seems at first sight to be 
about an ordinary, but moving, exr 

f ieri once common to us oH : return- 
ng to a place we love and finding 
it changed. The sadness and 
strangeness of It is well evoked, but 
tlie refreshing ordinariness is 


JUPKTH KAZANTZ18 : Strike ; out-frpip.them.; .'ShG.lovoa 

Minot lcid : . ' • vy'-."' q^lltT of, word»—not 

■ ■ • ■ ... . . 8ifdr.fi, self-evident love, in content- 

43FP- . Sidgirick and Jatksoit., £3* -notary pOBft^*-while making jt 
(paperback, £1). . . .. • - . - ; serve her, honest .feelings. She re- 


Spects thd 'rules of syntax, with a 
.concern to be as Judd as, the 


ir-'.' ^ ' '• - Poetry such a rijre eventi ev 

J-US'.-? Ibli-'i. Y- ' ' • ; . ■..boota- 1 ; of ; poetry, -Wat it is 

' sp.^ de^rtb fhJd . it. burstj 


V YYl' jti : l oOT 

i jf. H- "jiff; i new young pot 

V--': ■. j promisirig^flrff 


uch ,a iff* Mati evih • subtlety of . her thenie! will^llow. 

y?*' i* a : excellent virtues, and I 

ght tq find it. burs^ng look fdMyard 'dafdrly to th^L develop- ' 
■'in a slim volume by a ' mont of' hor ifflft. I:- ' ,r ' 

poet. . Shcenagh Pugli't : wJY," ■ ■■•' Y?, 1, '■ ' 

■ * — ,j - -■ From the same — — 


.Shadows is the 


!«•» and 



ished energy, with the result that 
soma of. tho . poems seem slight 
affairs; one, for example, is built 
around weak pup r- " sorrow’s/a 
marriage \ of /good* and/sad he/ 

• said ■. . . . I am not. sotry. when 
..Cnot vanishes and. Mr, Booth can 
'turn to the living landscape' and its 
sfeashns, its small births and deaths, 
and thest he. describes .beautifully, 
in controlled, strong, Jiatku-llke 
-poems: y \ 

' ddvee ; *' V 
:'vfing into 

' ’’ 

.flight ■V YiVY 

• • n V . ; 

.fhe-Knottpig Sequence, attractively 
'-pradiioed.-' by ..e> small American 
pcessi Si-a stage' in the development 
'i ol a; gehuino poer, i.'y 1 ' 


ment *, It probably wits Tfoy sho was 
returning to, but in ibe context of 
tlie poem it $s an anti-climax. To uso 
a Yeatsian metaphor. Dark of Day 
has an abundance of "starlit” or 
' moonlit " domes, but nono' of the 
■ and bipod that neoessary 
antinomy. . i v . 

, Judith Kaaahtzis,' in h<ri first cpfr 
lection, has all too much or tho 


latter. Tlie book is well named t if 
a minefield could write poetry, this 
is the poetry it would write, Syntax 


is pared to a minimum, and punctu- 
ation, tnoaishly, to below the mini* 
mum: -tiie lines are jagged images, 
flying epHntera. Often tiie images 
,aro quite vivid and dramatic, avok- 
. ing ;Wt atmosphere ; of domestic ties- 
pwatimta,' such es the, ddshwosher 
. drumming hi tiie night j « this elec- 
trie , sanctuary of greasy water/ its 
-bright red one eye says ntx/but tiie 
^ interior eeems/panh*y , . .»», Her 


ioii-.riuii-.lv dr.pl.i.vcil und p D ]j^i 
Min t- •..iii-.fynifl aru “ Tu a KirlV* 
Ht-tiiivv I lair”, xvlu-ro ilie l^,. 1 
Is iIil- fihri: «»f the pntui, not > 
H|>p{. , ii ilai , .(. , l .m il *’ I ’j » - 1 ■ :i i ition;*j 
V'-il-.i.ni imtlii.ilinii on a r „-;l 
<1 • pliiin.ii : 

'J lit: hiiul: hi: .Mu lit.-: ami |]] 0 j.- 

lin I'iuckl-t 

I nl.cir. Hi. it man r.m imh if;-'ito l 

rugf ■' 

TIli: Inui.il i*ih-ii:v, i lif* .limluKij; 
Miili.tcl llii’ii‘ii:*s ai-knowlc.' 1 

■Ill'll! -■ it ir; | lit 1 1 - I'ritr.flin Nct'j IVf 
in. 1 ’. : v.milil lli.ti iln* rulk-uiun, ' 
Vimmn'i piiiT-: i • m Id loo. Ilii ug 
buiinis fiom Kmi-..nil ure furim;' 
niiiMtlivu, lint 1 la: luui pnuins wh* 
nuil.' 1 a Nnrl-ilf. -•■;i|iM-ncc cuhidiu 1 
L.ue a drop itflV-i iiun j'nr the spi r ;f 
ol plan-, and a Mroni; flavour'd* 
innri.ilii.v, .is in 1 li>: piK'ni for if 
Noifull: writer K. W. Ketio' 

(.Turner: } 

Here in his jireut libra iy, ill ^ 

sidy ' 

He leans lu-nvuen his Imnp andti 
_ , , mood 

Become the elements nf more 

tianire, f 

Charles Bnvie’s first collectiw 
Affinities, is murked liy a wary ar 
taiifleiniol (iiiio. Tlui poems mo-, 
off Into rivifliim, n kind uf no-mai' 
land where opnnsites nrc placed i 
cniijunciion. Tho reader, trying t 
find a plucc to stand, finds nitmt 
on one foot and on the brink; 1 
skid on thc surface yet nm aim 
safe”, " a fish -siill swimming wb 
tlie hook is in ” — tiicse arc JiffltL 
conclusions to try- Boyle's poe 
move easily from sensation to sou 
tion ; vlgneLtos and incidents r 
deftly held, but tho poet scenn a 
certain what to do with them. Wb 
a direct response comes Into pb 
as in “ A Public Death ”, the pott 
gains in impact. A bird lies tfe ' 
and 

Sometimes the air is stirred and& 

rise up, the .wind still moc^j 

flitin, 

as if wlmt ended in tho body’s nil 
was not a life, was nothing I coni 
have JcQdvn, - 

no subjoct mourned but vacfOT t 

There nrc precise and real pleiswf' 
in tlio group of poems centred 
Iato Victorian nnd Kdwwdk, 
worlds, where understanding pi 
sure sense of period inform the i* 
creations : ;‘ 

Through sixty years tiie siinM . 

coclv: ■ 

tiie lines must blur. What 
the backward glance is not * - 

lossu 

but their belief: tvho rise, , • 
take fire, then Jerk to focal 
on the black and curling wire.. ' 
Charles Boylo Is a serious mi* . 
whose present lacouicisms and t 
appearing tricks will probebbr * •. 
satisfy him for long. . .. \ 

Tom LoweivHcdn, the Jacktij,: 
Thc Death of Mrs Oial eW» 
shows “ a coiuroUed ironic w . 
ness His Ixisic style seems 1 #j 1 * 
a meandering drift of mlnlkm w 
in which images of indertrnw/; 
accuracy and frequent vulffij;- 
combine to make a kind 1 
pleasing nonsense: 1 ; • 

The moon crawls in its milk. ''Y 
where cloud pulls free • >'•*• 
into a loose txtilar of fat. • 
Tlie book is strong eh food.-JPWi 
excretiww and secretion* j/JjL;-* 
pity that a writer who cgh PgSt- 
a .handsome •piece like 
Bbrinl ” or "Tne^ ,, CcwifMii** 7 iSi;^ 
Chivalry ” should fribble 
- ^ ■« blurb 



? ®l?SWlly ' and 
Qfrf» de>loat«y. about nhdent myth 
gndjnramci 'TJieie axe. lines: Whose 


talent 1 or as the Wurb 
"explores in Concrete 
fantmes that emerge 


fantasies that emerge ft# 15* 1 

duces a moving port), y \ 

versory ”, . but tiie ;'pe*torW*^ : 1 
: a vdiole is ; wu-hwulgefH- . , . 

Gerard . Maisnga^s ; 

A ftp 4 bslpog* to MwtriW'J 
not -inessagos. . A»dy . w*raSLg| 
la bora cor, ■. Jami; Gesh*?. i !;enP r 

; SS^tt6«sS«gi 

and Putt are reeEMd ; stflWgjft 
owely’*; ! TUfj .wtipWiiw^ wra? 
‘ DOllfW, 0S* 

formless,: can: ^^aiirep;#®5Si 
poe/rW'gt, 
; ,EtiaIogy.; b . 


Stirrings of the 
comic spirit 

By Christopher Brown 


11AKUCH D. KlllSCllENllAUM : 

The Religious und Ilistoricul Faint- 

lugs of Jun Steen 

261pp. Oxford : Pluililun. £20. 

At tlie hugimiing uf his book 
Bunich l). Kirsclit-ubaum quotes 
Sir Joshua Reynolds’s well-known, 
wrong-headed account uf Jail Steen 
111 tiie Sixih Discourse : 

I can easily imagine, that if this 
extraordinary man had had the 
good fortune 10 have been born 
in Lady instead of Holland, hud 
lie lived in Rome in.-iieud of Ley- 
den, nnd been blessed wiih 
Michael Angelo and Raffuelle for 
his musters, instead of Brower 
uud von Gowen : the same snga- 
tiiv and penetruihm which dis- 
tinguishes so accurately the dif- 
ferent characters nnd expressions 
in his vulgar figures, would, 
when exerted in thc selection and 
imitation nf what was great and 
elevated in nature, have been 
equally successful ; and he would 
have ranged with the pillars and 
supporters of our An. 

Such an attitude was hy no means 
new. As early as 1718 Arnold Hou- 
braken at thc end of the first 
volume nf his Grootc Schouburgh 
der Netlerlanische Konstschililers 
en Schilderessan used “ koddige Jon 
Steen ”, together with David 
Teniers, as examples of artists who 
had chosen to represent low sub- 
jects rather thou such grand his- 
torical scenes as Cori alarms before 
Rome and the other morally uplift- 
ing subjects which he recommends. 
Reynolds and Htvubrakcn, both 
painter-critics, admired Steen's skill 
but deplored his subjects. We, how- 
ever, can only be (dad that Steen 
was born in Holland un-d never went • 
to Italy- that he never sat (mew-' 
phorically) ut tlie feet of Raphael, 
for he might then have become a 
pale classicist like Gerard de 
I.airesse. 

Yot both Houbraken and Reynolds 
wore aware that Steen painted some 
historical and religious subjects. 
Iloubraken even owned “The 
Wedding of Tobias and Sarah ” now 
at Brunswick, though, significantly, 
he did not recognize it as a biblical 
scone. Reynolds, for Ills part, had 
his suspicions that Steen’s treatment 
of subjects from undent history was 
not entirely respectful. I 11 the 
Eighth Discourse he wrote: 

• The picture which I have . at 


As his other two musters were 
Adriaen van Ostade ami Jan van 
Cnycn, neither of whom painted 
religious or liistiiricul pictures, ii 
is to KnUpfer that we must look 
for the origins uf Steen’s style when 
treating these subjects. Dr 
Kirscheubuum illuminates the 
shadowy figure of Knilpfer but 
L-vuiiliinlly dismisses him as an 
important influence mi ihe young 
Jun Steen ; 

What he learned in Utrecht was 
not figurul or historical puiiitiug 
such us KnUpfer would have 
tuught him, but laudscupe and 
sireet- scene puiutiug common 
ulso in the Urrcclit truditimi, und 
an area to which Kniipfer . . . 
paid no serious iiiieniion. 

In particular he p turns to Joosl 
C ornel is/ Drooclisloot as nn mfl li- 
enee 011 Steen. After Utrecht, Steen 
went tu Haarlem to learn pensant 
figure painting from Adriaen van 
Ostade. In 1G49 he married Jan van 
Goy en’s daughter, an event which 
has usually been taken to substan- 
tiate Houbraken’s and Weyerman’s 
statement that Steen was a pupil of 
van Goyen, though, as KirscUcn- 
baum points out, there is little evi- 
dence of it in Steen’s work. Thc 
author ilien suggosts u contact with 
tho Rembrandt circle, and in par- 
ticular with Jucob dc Wet around 
1653, an interesting but not entirely 
convincing hypothesis. 

Kirschenbaum attempts to con- 
struct a chronology uiound the few 
dated paintings. This is an ex- 
tremely hard task, for not only was 
Steen a prolific and uneven painter. 





.ScWfi 

Jan Steen’s “'Man Offering an Oyster to a Woman'*, one nf twenty- 
eight pictures from the Nulinnul Gallery presently part of the Gal- 
lery's travelling exhibition, “ Dutch Genre Painting ”, organised in 
association with thc Arts Council. The exhibition will visit thc nation 
Gallery, Newcastle (January 14-26), the Central Museum ttttd Art 
Gallery. Dolton (March 4 to April 15), thc Usher Art Gallery, Lit 1 - 
robi (April 22 to June 4 ). und the Southampton Ait Gallery (June 17 
to July 23), after which it will be exhibited! in the National Gnllei u 
in London. Among the other puintings arc Pieter dc Ifoogh's "A Musi- 
cal Party" and “A Don and a Girl" by Judith Leyster (1609-60), one 
of the Gallery’s very few women artists. 


out of place, and by lxristerou-ily 
laughing over the 'hidicrausntss 
of great actions, he reveuied the 
pompous self-seriousness uf high 
baroque ihistories. . . . The 
uniqueness of Steen's historical 
vision Is in the trunsfeitm-c uf 
thc comic spirit of low-gome tu 
traditionally serious subjects. I 11 
duing so ho poked fun both at 
rite diameters in Ills, .stories, nnd 
nr the whole structure of history 
painting. 

Not only does this appear 10 con- 
tradict statements made elsewhere 
in rile book^ it also seems in me a 
quite unjustifiable conclusiuii. Leav- 
ing aside die quesiiiusi of how faniil- 
iur -Steen was with “ both L-l.ihs.ical 
tuid contemporary -baroque aesthe- 
tics”, it suggests a selfconscioiisncss 
which I do not believe was Lvpicnl 
of the artist or of the time and place 
in which he dived. Steen was not, ns 
Kirschenbaum emphatically points 
out Inter in the chapter, a emuem- 
uutuiy of Hogarth. J believe that- 
Steen painted religious <and histori- 
cdil scenes throughout hi.s career not 
with any intention of mocking “ liar- 
nquo histories” but with great 
seriousness. His Introduction nf 
comic elements is central 10 his 
personal interpretation of these 
events. They are deliberately incor- 
porated to heighten then- rich 
pathos. Kirschenbaum considers, for 
example, that the subject uf " Sam- 
son Mocked by the Philistines *’ was 
for Steen "tiie excuse for an nhnnst 
joyful ramp 1 consider Steen's to 
be u serious and moving treatment 
of plie subject. 

I first read. Dr Ki r sol lenbn uni’s 
treatment of Steen’s religious and 
historical p&imtunga some time ago 
in thesis form (presented ut Har- 
vard in 1066), and while be was no 
doubt reluctant to recast It, the 
book 9ms the mark of the thpai-n 
elenriy upon It. There is u grrat dual 
nf dull discussion of die liLcmura 


he X s a^^ , S ly i ,. 6i . £t ^,„tf <V = - hr* 


gs arc Pieter dc Ifoogh's ,r A Musi- (“Furthermore, as Kusneirov hiin- 
' by Judith Lousier (1609-60), one •’"■’If Points out . . .”) iai the text: 
few women artists. this should have been relegated to 

the footnotes. More seriously, there 
is not enough general discussion, 
contemporary tiheairc and poetry. Steen is treated in far too great 
Kirsdienbouni does not have u great isolation. How did Steen’s attitude to 
deal lo add to their work, anu the history painting compare with that' 
effect of this chapter is ttmt.iliziiia. of hFs contemporaries ? Exactly 


iiinmi'nt mi cmT l>ia emit, tn Ida culi- 116 "" » memoer oi a religious ueai to n.aa ra uien woi k, hiiu me msiiuy iianiuue cuinpiure wnn imui 

2 incre-isne >ninoiity in an ngRressively Cal- effect of this chapter is tantalizing- of hfs contemporaries? Exactly 
ject. Apart tiom an increasing u„... ai.i hi.i. . m»nnr K.. 


tho -middle and late 1670s, tiie gen- 
eral linos of his stylistic develop- 
ment aro extremely difficult to 
draw. Kiischoubaum makes a 
bravo effort but has to resort to 


and Jute 1670s. tiie gen- p rAV-cT,, , ,■» F n TiU^Vr vj 

’LnremSJ'” dimwit J!; rii iS l.u LS; 

extremely diliicuit to , v innn n p „ 7 j M Wnn,-,! (10541. 


together die existing material. In 
tho final chapter, "Steen’s Histori- 


qucstion m the position, of (he 
Catholic community- Jst tile Notlior 
Inn da should et least be touched 


wiftru buui l uui linn iu i nw i -u,,- .» a . a 'u iik^n 

rather lame style criticism: “this g®** ! 

is clearly too late, for by than Steen ,/??. 

litiH nnnnpH nn li4a IntwIcrnnM diwI HlUKO tulO ODS&lTAtlOD tllfll 


do Gioot ^ho tn 1113 OKoJlent bonk, mo final cJiaptar, eeu’3 untciu- lHtidJi should ot leost be touched 
Jan Steen, Becld en Woord (1954), cal Vision ”, Kirschenbaum pursues upon; contemporary literature and 
showed how similar Steen’s rdl- the Idea that a picture by Steen theatrical performance^ could liflve 


showed how similar Steen’s rcli- the Idea that a plciur 
gious subjects were to those of Rem- is a "moral comedy", 
brandt. KlrscAienbauni goes on to v ni - „n 1 . 1 . nhuM-opnt 


pi eseiu in my thoughts is a sacri- 
fice of Iphlgenia, pointed by Jan 
Steen, a painter of whom 1 have 


formerly bad occasion lo speak 
- with the highest approbation ; ana 
even In this picture, the subject 
of which Js by no means adapted 
to his genius, there is nature and 
expression; but. It Is such 
expression, and thc countenances 
. ore so familiar and consequently 
1 30 vulgar, and the whole accom- 
panied with such .finery of silks 
aiid velvet, that one would almost 
be tempted to doubt, whether the 
artist aid not purposely intend 
to burlesque. Ills subject, 
i Those of us who , consider Jan 
Steen .tq, be q,- great'-. painter; indeed 
one . of the grSAttet of all aeyin- • 

- only has he made a significant uddi- 
.tiqii to the relatively small modern 
literature oil Steen, he has directed 
attention to the least studied group 
. of paintings by this prolific artist. 
Of the! 828 items listed in Hofstede 
de Groot’? catalogue of Steen’s 
paintings* 107. represept historical 
and religious sceneB. Kirscheni- 
. b,aiim reduces this total to -101 pic- 
. hires (eigbty-foilr. : religious, and 
• soventaen from classical mythology 
or -qiicleht, history) : of theSe . he 
.•.considers- ^ighty-sik to bo by Steen, 
and., the omer: fifteen erroneously 
. attributed to- him. All 101 are 


hud nnpnpii un li(q lnmlcrunr-i nnd mttKe w '° ODSOrvatlOD U1QL SUU.tCCtS 

nrcciso lines ” ; “ though the group cl n^lnuvro Hr rather 

is still right, the piohihiriiig fore- place In Steons oeuvre. He rather 

ground horizontal (.ns been olimin- J calf® 

ated, and we enter the pictorial . “If. oC S®» G ? pSiSLi 

space through an inverted trl- * n his section called Peripheral 
angle”; “and it is too tight In L° ve . Themes”: however, ho is 
structure, too humbly imdramatlc, Slira lv correct to point out tlie 
to be a late work Xirscli eiibaum sexuality, overt and symbolic. In the 
is fortunately well aware of the picture. (He says tmu the plctuie s 
difficulty nf his task, and is not composition is based on the control 
dogmatic In his proposed chrono- P^nei of Lucas van Leyden s t»ip- 
logv, lycli in the Ri.iksniuseum : the aimi* 

_ ' . , , larlty, howevor, is not close enough 


For all his observant asides, Kirs 


boon dealt With at far greater 
length. Central to the subject, hut 


in l subjects dienbaum’s account Is without a absent hero, i* the question of 


dogmatic In his proposed chrono- 1,a, ' ej 01 . L, 4fPS VHI1 J - uyaer ? s V J1 )' 
logv, lycli in the Ri.iksmuseuni : the sum* 

_ ' . . , larlty, howevor, is not close enough 

In his second chapter, uorteu- lo JustdCy such a degree of cer- 
tousdy entitled “ Religious Orients- tain tv ) 

Lotion mid Thematic Concern in . 

Steen’s Biblical and Historical Chapter 3, “Literary Sources of 
Paintings ”, he approaches wliat Steen’s Subjects and Motifs ”, is 
seem to nie lo be far more interest- based on the research of van Gils, 


the paintings ot tne tubus ,ana 
1670s) Steen's- 

irreverence is not, however, 
directed against religion but 
against die traditional concept of 


an Important contribution to Steen 
however, scholarship, particularly In its cata-n- 
toil but fogue, However, had bis publishers 
mcepl of bullied him into rewriting Ills thesis. 


history ' and history painting, more extensively, an even more 
Steen refused to taka Jilstory valuable book would have been thB 
seriously or to give Iiis .figures result. 


the dignity usumiy ■ accnvcieu Among me most sign Lficant recent 
them.. Io so doing ne ridiculed. cbtUTlbutioos to the study of Steen, 
both classics 1 ! and contemporary too recent' to have been taken : iipo 
baroque aesthetics. By breaking account by Dr Kirschenbaum, is 


accni-dcd Among rhe itiost significant recent 


thc rules of correctness 


the doctoral thesis 


iii a problems. Steen was a Catholic. Gudlaugssou, Hcppner and de Groot • decorum, by- intentionally inelud- University of Groningen thjS Siihi- 
ns were more Dutchmen and more imo S (eon’s relationship with Lite ing sequences uut of time and mer by Lyckde do Vue v without 

. doubt the most Impormnt cjmsidiera« 

tion to dafe of Steen’S 'subjact- 

rini t 1 matter. To ■ those who read- uutfchr 

The Literati School 

published by . Smaots. in.< tiio > Da' 

. 1 The hHtnry ami study of Chinese lienslble world. Minor artists and Crota . Me enters rserfe, --Jsfift: 

painting has become both a i popular unnttributod paintings are presented gqiioro( iatroaUCtion td, die. shrlsrs 
: > tmd a serjous subject- As lt pa^sos with equal cotiHdfince. It is one of v^ork. . 

X—'--- ^ from the singe bf the exotic survey- tho author's many ’strengths that lie f - . > - . - 

iutd achieves the status of post* is aware of a wider Held of painting. J" — ; ... 

JAMES CAHILL: giaduatc and postdoctoral study, so - Professor Cahill is never afraid ro 

o . », ' th « possibilities of tho subject venture jnw less well; 1 . charted' Qnnlatv fna 

Illlla Beyond a River ■ grow. We have had il\o ,, litorary .waters, pnd In «0 doing he opens tho -• Pwloljf fOr 

UUneso Painting of the \uan l)yn- approach, leaning heavily upon ihe way toa consi detail on of an. entire V *. •- ^ 

asty 12/9-1368 many and various wiitings .in neribd of this well defined sdidol' • ) thOiStUQV Ol : * ' 


Society for 


Weatnerhil 


: Janies ■ Cahill's ' Chinese? Pauitin 
(Skira, 1962) i has For ; the IJast ,.fll 
teen years been ;.a. hi uch ' Value 
introductory! boo)c on the subjec 

fnt* nil . AAflHiui'-'iinK 




moijriiers for 


» «*( mu 

i\aiqjjlg in 



aadatte 

Is Imp 




idtqJudUed, Us ^ thorough catidogue, 

‘And altn,os t all, ate reproduced; . - . ■ 

; : ' % 'ThiB catalogue is preeeidid- by an 
oiahW-*iggfe M »j8w! divided .Into four 
sections, - . ^-SMen’g ’DfivelopmoiU 1 as 
a f HiSforyt --iPamM?* 1 : discusses WA 
fcrainiug ftttd tha' chAotiblogy bf hhi 
religious ahd-historieql t^ntihaa, Of ! 
which only nine are 'dbfed^ wey&r- ! 
man m l\ia Levet\s-#eschriivingen 1 
(1729) said that Steen’s first Piaster 
' was Nicolaeg Knflpfer tof futrodit/' 


Aevufti 

* es) ;, i 


m i s! 





J social backgi’otmd dfMhd »aridd» f!s s fra*l/;totiw(wa. The kirtjst’s life ; mow jvjelcomd «Wdy 'book- tot tail I . .’^fredstirmy • , >- 
‘ foUowSd.’^ u ^arefuUY WMttenj - and <«hrk ore fts a whole*, iut^i-«8tbd^inrwe Jirendth ww.dpjw, L 

; informative and Tbnotorfy- study - ot ; to , make Him all understandable of^CfrlncSeprtniipS of , the; Llterdtl ”, 
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Tending to the theoretical 


By Nicholas Mon 


PAlTf. MAURICE CLOG AN (Editor) ; 
Medieval In ct irumani.stirii 
Numiior 7: Medieval Poetics 
209j*p. Cambridge Univeriiiy Tress. 


The early Islamic poet Furazdaq 
Justified his poetry of adultery by 
declaring that 11 what the poets say, 
they do not do*’, but at least the 
imagination could enjoy adultery at 
tho level of tho text. One trouble 
with tho latest volume of Medievalia 
et Humanistica is that what the title 
says, the book does not do. A 
suspicion nurtured bv the slight 
evasiveness of the editor's preface 
Is quickly confirmed by further 
reading: Medieval Poetics lias very 
little to do with medieval poetics, 
unless by that one is to under, 
stand medieval poetry In tho broad- 
est sense, Seven of the twelve main 


snides arc allegedly devoted ta 
poetics, \ct nt the most three of 
them deal specifically with prob- 
lems of poetic theory. 

That the volume lacks coherence 
Is not entirely the contributors* 
fault, however, and should not be 
allowed (u overshadow tho presence 
of some valuable studies which 
both delineate little- known topics 
and point the way for new research. 
O. B. Hardison Jr, for instance, 
lays the foundations for a future 
history of medieval literary criti- 
cism, which will need to concen- 
trate on Latin writings, to evolve 
a workable definition of its subject- 
matter and a clear historical articu- 
lation over a thousand years of 
literature, and to challenge many 
widely held assumptions. All this 
1? !* s ££ l, L But it i9 surprising to 
find Richard of Rury's Philobiblon, 
finished in 1344, classified as a 
twelfth-century encyclopedic work, 
and to read as evidence for Boccac- 
cio’s medievalism the statement 
his writings were comprehen- 
sible to his virtual contemporary 
Pierre Bersuire, here apparently 
seen as coeval will* the twelfth- 


century scholar Bernard Silvester. 
The future history will need to be 
better articulated than this. 

N. Piroitn and D. G. Hughes both 
in different wavs examine the re- 
lationship between musical theory 
nml performance, the first through 
the "almost _ unique musical 
poetics ” of Guido d’Arczzo, and 
the second in an exemplary analy- 
sis of the interaction between music 
and metre in liturgical poetry. Both 
articles are valuable for an under- 
standing of the vernacular lyric 
(with which they are not concerned), 
since this was tor so long as much 
a matter of performance as of text. 
K. P. Scheindlin examines the views 
of R-abbi Moshe Ibn Ezra on the 
legitimacy of poetry in a lucid and 
well articulated analysis of his Book 
of Discussion and Conversation, the 
only complete work of poetic theory 
to emerge from the Golden Age of 
the Hebrew literature of Muslim 
Spain. He concludes that It is at 
once a critique and a defence of 
poetry, and deals in particular with 
the problems arising from the moral 
reservations about poetry expressed 
bv early Islamic theologians, a topic 


The philologist’s comeback 


By K. C. Phillipps 


N. T, BLAKE j 

The English Language in Medieval 
Literature 

190pp. Dent. £7,9 5. 

Up till the Second World War It 
was usual, at least in England, to 
teach Ola and Middle English 
literal y texts as though they were 
simply philological documents. . . . 
With die growth of critical stu- 
dies in modern English literature 
. . . teachers of medieval litera- 
ture have increasingly directed 
their students* attention to die 
literary excellences of their 
In wua process toe language has 
been relegated to a position of 
unimportance. 

One must agree with Norman 
Blake's concluding remarks. As a 
result of to e increasing tendency 
of the philological! y minded to de- 
vote their whole, attention to syn- 
chro™ 0 linguistics, the diachronic 
study of language has taken on an 
embittered, under-nourished aspect. 
Its position relative to the rest ot 
the English syllabus ds apt to be 
that of a curate at the table of a 
wealthy, eighteenth-century land- 
owner : there on sufferance, and to 
* Jbe dismissed without the full com- 
plement of courses. One feels that 
Professor Blake fer right to deplore 
the absence of a linguistic basis for 
some recent rash Interpretations of 
texts j w be sceptical, for instance, 
to * . chapter entitled 

•Word-Play", of the suggestion that 
author of tho Old English poem 
Exoaus was so “tickle o’ the sere" 
as to conceal .a pun (albeit doubt- 
less, a, very, serious pun) roughly 
every twenty-five Hues. He is also 
right to direct our. attention to a 
much likelier kind of word-play, 
more, often recommended by the 
medieval rhetoricians — namely 
ringing die changes on combinations 
of repeated sounds. 

In the first 'three chapters of Tfia 
English Language in Medieval 
Literature new and valuablo 
.. material Is introduced,- but. much 
. ol the ;l>ook is devoted to die die- 
suasion of forbidden fruits. We 
must not, for example, in English, 
medieval literature, expect dose 
allusion*' to ether authors, of the ■ 
kind to be found: to. .contemporary: 
French literature, emanating from, 
small coteries, pttxu&ed to the courts 
iOt local magnates. : We 'can never 
argue about ; correct usage, mani- 
festly, because English Was not a 
tfmgnt language} there were no 
grammars and'VfrtiMUyno diction- 
aries. Nor should We trust editors 
much.] In tho third chapter Fro- 
fcssor Blake deals, yWtii a. subject 
which, as editor of many- texts, is 
door to his ltaart: .the;, limitations - 
and fallibilities bf ! tifa editorial 
process, : . 

We cannot be confident, efLbeiy 
about levels of style: where there 
Is no fixed standard, -toe status of 
any sort of slang, argot, ole^s dialijqt 
or archaism Is even more uncertain. 
We : afe' warned : against assigning 

* . . MiviflitrtUfATti 1 ' A*' I Avon 


tho connotations of medieval words 
must bo a matter of much uncer- 
tainty. D, S. Brewer is even wrong, 
it seems, to suggest that ticour, & 
the first few linos of Tho Canter . 
owry Tales, is characteristic of 
Chaucer’s "high style". The tenor 
of tlie latter part of tills book can 
oa summed up by a phrase warning 
us against puns: “It is, therefore, 
sensible to be sceptical." 

But perhaps It is also sensible to 
be sceptical about too much seep- 
□cism. We ought to be able to say 
something about medieval litera- 
ture. Many of us recall the time 
before D. S. Brewer, Tom Shippey. 

Burrow, A. C. Spearing and 
tne other scholars who have effec- 
ted a quiet revolution in tlie criti- 
cism of medieval literature. It was 
not a golden, age. .One hesitated to 
make any literary judgment’ about, 
tor example, fourteenth-century 
poetry fm* fear of Incidentally dis- 
lamentable ignorance of 
tne difference between open end 
close e . When Professor Blake 
fails to discern an element of exag- 

ssajrvs nag 

mounde" and takes A. C. and J. E. 
Spearing to task for being bold 
enough to notice such qualities, he 
sees them us proceeding on general 

hable* P CS w l “ h ho f ^ ds * n i« s d- 

The first of these Is that certain 
expressions were so well known 
that any deviation from them 
implies parody. Tha second is 
that In a literature full oE stock 
images, any image which goes 
beyond the normal range Is ex- 


aggerated and therefore parodis- 

tic. 

But is it necessary to suppose that 
the Spearings were, in fuct, resort- 
ing to principles here at all ? In a 
way, no doubt, It would be comfort- 
ing if all literary judgments could 
be made upon principles ; like the 
difficilior lectio principle, mentioned 
with all due honour In the chap- 
ter on the editorial process. But Is 
it not possible that the Spenrings 
were prompted to thluk of this 
delightful poem as R. T. Davies 
sees it in his anthology of Medieval 
English Lyrics (1963): “What Is 
most likely is that this Is a poem 
of mixed tone”? The poet pre- 
sents himself,. according to Davies, 

not only as nobly eloquent", but 
also elsewhere in the poem as "a 
Httla: ridiculous, a Hsh swamped' In 
sentiment, a rueful version of that 
Tristram who was tlie ideal lover”. 
It may oven be "unprincipled” In 
the poet to be so Inconsistent: but 
literature is often like that. 

There are always likoly to bo rash 

Minn? 1 )? i H i r i ic &® Witten about 
Middle English literature; and Pro- 
feasor Blake’s book is a 1 ' timely ro- 
minder that specialists on the his- 
oF .the language are necessary 
to English Departments, if only to 
check tlie exuboranco of some mis- 
mterpretars with no such train big. 
But on this matter, os so often 
where common sense is to be 
applied, Chaucer has the phrase we 

35 l ak f!AV $ B r fruyt ‘ and lal: 

the chef be stille. In any event we 
should not winnow so drastically 
that valid interpretation is inhibi- 
ted. 


wliicli i.s tlie control concern nr 
J. A. UmiebukkcT. These two articles 
sln:ij some comparative at u 

outuiu angle, upon the discussUnis 
of poetic ill spiral id it and the ques- 
tion of Lite falsehood of pocirv 
much to occupy kier generations 
of European poets. 

D. della Terra proposes a list of 
“ paralogisms ” to guide the stiidunt 
througii lIio vicissitudes tlt.it Dante's 
intellectual biography has under- 
gone nt the hands of the critics: a 
series of critical summitries of criti- 
cal views that serves as pretext for 
(or pre-text to) a note on tho use 
of Brunetto L at Ini’s Tresor in 
Inferno XV, W. Werherbee oxninlues 
some medieval theoretical writings 
on the imagination, and then pro- 
poses to demonstrate how the theory 
was reflected in the “ new love- 
poetry”. This ill-defined term em- 
braces the Cannina Burana, tlie 
Roman da la Rose, and a passage 
that simply does not exist in its 
original form (the discovery of tlie 
tow* by King Mark In Thomas’s 
Tristan) and therefore scarcely war- 
rants the close analysis It is given ; 
thero is no attempt furthermore to 
acknowledge the distinctive generic 
exigencies of lyric and romance, or 
to define what is meant by fin ’ 
amors, or even to quote a single 
vernacular lyric text in which it 
occurs. 

P. Dembnwski pleads the case of 
hagiography with conviction, show- 
mg its importance for an under- 
standing of other genres ; H. Cooper 
studies a series of instances of in- 
efficacious magical devices being 
used as a way of developing pyselio- 


jngicnl nieuujng and human vat, -s • n + 

1=2 ss»™« The receding of the waters 

nines on the ending of R 0 S; 

1 1 ns train ; Luc W. PatieS? 
lyses the penitential litei aturi !? 


■sBrB ttasse B y Rolan<1 0Uver 

cer's Pardmivr's Talc, mid ^ — = 

u inierproiutuMi in term* nil 

■Iwr infract uosn tlieuie; mA 6 . »• w - WHLUPSON : 
I.uirer provides a useful sumot. The Later Prehistory of 


an 

in 

M 

of 


Eastern and 


cattle, sheep and goats, and per- 
haps they understood the principles 
of plant domestication also, though 
a long period of experiment and 
breeding would be necessary before 
the sub-Saharan cereal grasses—- 
especially the sorghums and the 
millets— could be transformed into 


m.cucos of U ! U Vu'iVl 1 ^ rfS Southern Africa farming crops. As the rivers and and agricultural food production. Thus far, nearly all Informed 

ilisn. ;., % 323pp. Helticmonn, £10.50 (paper- lakes receded, therefore, the Late Th< : spread of this great economic relU ]ers who have followed the pro- 


nnd gathering that stretched from 
the equator to the Cape. 

The heart of PhUlipson’s hook is 
concerned with the nearly simul- 
taneous diffusion into eastern and 
southern Africa of iron technology, 
pottery manufacture and pastoral 
and agricultural food production. 


dates the spread of this Early Iron 
Age Industrial complex with tlie 
expansion of the Bsntu-speaking 
peoples from their heartlands In and 
around the Congo forest to become 
the main population group in Africa 
south of tne equator. 


uii.sm in _ fourteen ili-ccntury £ back £4 90) 
suijjliy. Micro are in addition* 1 
review articles uml a _________ 


JW1.6U6U, UI-1S1UI-, Hit tiUkt , * , , I .< . _ , 

Stone Age fi suing communities sur- * nt * revolution 19 now docu 


index** ,l0 ^ Ct ‘ s * ^ ut fOflrottablv c The main interest of archaeologists 


in eastern and southern Africa has 
long been, and will doubtless 
remain, the search for man’s 
origins and early evolution In 
what is now agreed to have been 
ills earliest hahitat, the upland 
Savannas which stretch from 


It is not simply that in fajh 
to live up to its title the volumeb 
missed (us did peril n ns the codi 
cnce which gavo birth to seven 
its articles) an Important m* 

runity : to press on with the dfc southern Ethiopia to the Cape, it 
s . lo, *.£ f medieval poetics openeda Js only during the past twenty years, 
significantly _ in the direction » with the emergence of African his- 
modern critical theory some fr tory in its own right, and above ail 
years ago by Paul Zunuhor. l- with the application of tho radlo- 
rother that, whatever the rirtueti carbon dating technique, that some 
the individual contributions, tit research effort has been spared for 
Is a distinct unwillingness to ud the later prehistory of thl 


vived by adding a pastoral diruen 
sion to their economy. Agriculture 
as a way of life would gather 
momentum only late in the second 
millennium uc — and then only in 
the regions to the north of the 
equatorial forests. Africa south of 
the equator had missed out on the 
” preparation ” and would have to 
wait for the introduction of food- 
producing until tho eve of the Iron 
Age. Only in the areas adjacent 
to the eastern Rift Valiev did pas- 
toral food production make a small 


men ted by more than 400 radio- 
carbon dates obtained from Iron 
Age sites, and it can be stated with 
soma confidence that the new way 
of life enrered sub-equatorial Africa 
from the north, in the region be- 
tween Lake Victoria and the eastern 
edges of the Congo forest, during 
the Inst three or four centuries hc, 
And that it progressed southwards in 
two main streams— an easterly 
stream and a more westerly one— 
reaching parts of present-day South 
Africa by the fourth or fifth con- 


gress of research in recent years 
will agree with IMiillipsnn’s conclu- 
sions, and they will hc grateful for 
his clear, succinct umf up-to-date 
presentation of the archaeological 
tacts. Where many will part com- 
pany with him will be in his inter- 
pretation of the final stages of his 
story. This concerns the period 
around the beginning of the present 
millennium, when the essential uni- 
formity of the Early Iron Age in 
eastern and southern Africa was 
superseded by a variety of later 
Iron Age traditions. To this 


_ . _ . . re- 
dent into this sparsely populated tury ad. Like the great majority of viewer it seems very clear that in 
world of Later Stone Age hunting his predecessors, Dr Phi-11 ipson nsso- most of East Africa tlie change from 


the Eat ly to later Iron Age induv 
iries was due 10 the extensive pene- 
tration of this region by Nilotic 
peoples from tlie southern Sudan. 
From Zambia southwards u very 
{I if fere nt set of influences was at 
work, probably emanating, as Pliil- 
lipson's own researches nave done 
so much to indicate, from techno- 
logical innovation and population 
increase in the mineral-rich region 
of 50utliern Zaire. On Phillipsan’s 
own admission, the archaeological 
evidence points to a diversity of 
origins and causes for the transition 
from the Early to the later tradi- 
tions. Vet hc has elected 10 associate 
litem all with a completely hypothe- 
tical "second layer” of Bmiiu lin- 
guistic expansion radiating out- 
wards from southern Zaire and ex- 
tending to every part of eastern 
und southern Africa during the 
brief period between about ad lbOQ 
and about ad 1500. This is gratui- 
tous and confusing. It makes n dis- 
appointing finish lo a fine book. 


^ _ . _ is region. 

basic issues of literary theoVs thirteen of these years David 

as the specific characteristics dt PiilUlpson lias been active as an r“p1 ✓x-P /-*11 

genres (if such they be), a blum archaeologist of the later Stono Ago I rip pfl t* 1 1 ACT tT| Q tl (]T f] I I 

oE edges epitomized by tbe uu wid of the Iron Age, first as Direc- JL X X V/ vCil XXwi3V XXXLLXX Y_/X Ull 

terminology such as Wetherbee'u L or , tho National Monuments 
Dombowski’s “purely hot* Commission of Zambia, and more — — 
and an occadmrf recently as Assistant JMroctor of the 


romances”, and an occasion roc enuy a s ssi sta n c i>iru c cor ox me TfAt-nlr Dna 
remnrknhlo lack of scholarly ria Institute In Eastora Africa. Uy UCfCK KOG 

which does little credit to the id — — 1 ■ ■ ======= =a 

discinliiuirv und cras« rulteni ■ and Ethiopia. His research public a- 1 ! B — - - - — - s s 

tensions of tlm series, fifl? ^ons have been outstanding both mcHARD LEAKEY and ROGER 



avoid expectoratinj 1 
happily, poetry will out. 


and Ethiopia. His research publico 
have been outstanding both 
professional rigour end 
exposition. Now he 
much-needed work 
summarizing the 
knowledge In this 

Following a severely brief survey 
of the Later Stone Age industries 
practised by hunter-gatherers dur- 
ing most ot the past 20,000 years 
EC, Dr FhilHpson warms to his 
theme wWh a really excellent dis- 
cussion of the " piepairation for the 
food-producing revolution ” which 
ooourred throughouc the Saharan 
.h f same underlying rule, rf AMra g^g rii. nerto d ef 

sttsr &£& v s» 33SS3iS®5 

ullowunccfl from wo ||| ^le.TSte^CiiLl attained the dbnen- 

iSr s - 

fftsssa ttsiuvi 


Verses of violence 


By T. A. Shippey 

tT.xurvillb-pktre : 

Tile Alliterativo Revival 


pte tiUriy or forty poems written 
in fflillreratiYO motro during (lie four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries Ihivc, 
for a couple of decades, formed 
something of a small black cloud ou 
the critical horizon. Three or four 
of them — Piers Plowman, Sir 
Cawaln, PonrZ — are recognizably 
ilrat-claas, mid have Itod tiieir indi- 
vidual excellences well charted. 
™ are unread, untaugltt, often 
unavailable. Still, 
of chelr existence 
shadow over the 


LEWIN t 
Origins 

What New Discoveries Reveal about 
the Emergence of our Species and 
its Possible Future 
264pp. Macdonald and Jane's. £8.95. 

Archaeology Is a pretty good selling 
line these days, not least when It is 
Bpelt without the second “a”. 8oma 
kinds sell better than others, which 
in a common enough experience in 
the marketing of commodities, and 
Early Man — really early man — has 
always been one of them. Add a 
strong measure of Africa, with Its 
imponderable but unfailing appeal 
— emotional or sensual to some, 
almost mystical to others j package 
the product attractively, and make 
sure that It bears the name of 
Leakey somewhere ; und, if you are 
a publisher hoping .to produce a 
best-selling popular book, how can 
you fall ? 

it 


dangerous course on which humanity 
is at present bound, Willie tho 
book’s range is therefore world-wide, 
the best of tho remarkable profu- 
sion of recent finds of early hominid 
remains have undeniably come from 
East Africa — Kenya, Ethiopia, and 


information that the specialist 
requires and without the full biblio- 
graphic references for which the 
serious student might hope, 


sary changes of course and of heart. 
This is the clear massage of die last 
chapter. Its rather curious title 
*’ Mankind in Prospective " perhaps 
accords with the book’s New World 
spelling — lias 11 prospective " already 
evolved tote a noun there, in 

Tanzania. A high proportion of the £S2l response to a more arid climate of 

material has actually been discov- thought ? What one had accord- 

ered by the Leakey family person. S2L,*255? tF'SSZLSS* JZ ingly better call the graphics and 
ally, or by members of their re- artwork of the book ore generally 


The story then goes on to trace 
human, development in general 
through the Pledstocena and later. 


material culture; that Is, mere ia 
more anthropology ana paiaeo- 
anthropolosy in the brand senses 
than traditional one ha oology. The 
work of primatologists, ethologists, 
ethnographer* and others is drawn 
upon deeply to fill gaps in the 
archaeological evidence and to assist 
in the choice between alternative 
interpretations. There is good, gene- 


search teams. In this. Richard 
Leakey is merely following the ‘ex- 
ample of his eminent parents, Mary 
ana the late Louis. The quantity of 
early hominid fossils Is certainly 
now sufficient to justify an account 
of the general pattern of evolution 
and several authors have already 
offered their views ; so fiast do new 
finds come that each latest writer 
has vital new information on which 
to draw. In terms 'of fenrifliarity with 

VcS mental human importance are care- 
fully stressed which many know but 
^*£5** plaoed than mo8t ‘ 03 some choose to Ignore : for example, 

10 “ lh6m * • tfi* til living mon belong <t» the 

There is accordingly a good quan- same auib-spectes (mot merely 
ty_ of ne\y information In tills species), and that todays visible 
that only racial differences are mainly the 


excellent. Some of tlie 
are reproduced too small to do them 
justice, but there is a generous 
cation of, inter' alia, archaeological 
rites during excavation, hominid 
fossils, reconstructions of early man 
to action, ethnographic studies, ani- 
mal scenes and African landscape. 
The lively and direct style, together 
With these illustrations, makes the 



One can imagine them being 
delivered to a packed and enthu- 
siastic audience, Its numbers increas- 
ing from week to week. 


now in the sense 
preliminary reports of the dis 
coverdes otherwise exist, buried be- 
yond the reach of tho general public 
In scientific journals. The general 


undorstnudlnq, or their proto* 
“ Mon sitdt us Chaucer’s Pwtatt • 
are tho ones wo should Imagine i 
nllitorativo patrons. 


I 

To Scheherazade 

Your unperturbed voice 

with a serenely repeated movement 

like the scimitar-stroke • 

of a great bird’s wing, lays open 

orift of clear air 

through our silence , a coloured swathe 
^^njgrossed.with himian ac^ion s . : 

debate, betrayal, *usejusiice.\l : ^?: I ’■ 

• ThroUgh tke page as through a pane 
we look out on a spacious real world ‘ 
where people sdp ‘ But Allah alone is w'se' 
f inding a. baboon pn artist In calligraphy 
: : or the lost ring in the belly of a fish. 

in that saying, th ? totperturbo&?e 
perspective t they are real 
. to thernselves in the sme way ..." 
as to us. In that , tmd.the knowledge . ' 

(on which especially your Uve is founded ) ... 
thot there is a story opening 

. inslde ebfty othersipto, 

. «n^that:ef ihedfi itfa.given'.us-to jfcnptp 


fishing, hunting end the Inten 
save gathering of wild cereals. Pot- 
tery was invented, and the social 
background for a farming way of 

Though unromaiuic, these s«P , Ufa established, 
tious ore plausible, and support*. .. j at0 this situation, probably 
c,mi • , n amount of rij;i around 3000 bc, came the first food- 

suii, tne knowledge ovldenco about owners and V* wroducers — pastoraliats trekking 
srerw-a oasts a long nutters of manuscripts. What V Southwards from Saharan latitudes 
iiidcrmTmte .inr.n~rf.ai? 1 accepted do not do is oxplain the . tiiot were now reverting to desert 
« f it. fw 2°^ n r «cot-day charm,. If thereby conditions. They had domestic 
,*^ aed over the whole tiling tiiat might, it Is the «*■*•- . 
m s 5. ene >, C?" non their authors feol and comari .. . 

*»nAf re Sf' y understand the Gawam- cate in violence : not just storm*** \ 

Ee f now whero h 0 ” 16 *, but deer-hunts, dw**- rw-t* • P -t j • 

ssbi^bs a’afyrThe coming of cultivation 

medSSrt SL!? °Sf ?." y 01 Poems’ contorted,^ boundJoii : . A A1V 1 


result of particular long-term di 
matic or geographical special Lotion 9 
within tiiat sub-spedes; skin colour 
being live claoric example. The 
authors argue tiiat man u not. by 
_ his own nature aggresraira; whatever 

to ride in teiumph ou a literary surf- spedoldst audience : tlie ttekdna back sente authorities have suggested, not 

board, as it were, but in fact they In time of die Homo line (our own even today, and waa certainly not 

have set out to do far more than direct ancestors) to three, four, may- 
that. This is not Just an "Early be ovaa five million years ago, and 

Man in Africa " book, but a pains- its long overlap with two variants of 

taking attempt to provide ail easily Australopithecus and perhaps also 

»nt with a distinct edl-Ramapithecus 
strain, all of widen it eventually 
survived. 


understood synthesis from current 
information on human origins in 
general. 

This synthesis is offered both for 
its own sake and also as a basis 
for drawing condurions about the 


These matters are explained care- 
fully and clearly, adnuttedly with- 
out all the precise and detailed 


so to the past whan all men were 
hunter-gatherers. Our current pre- 
carious situation can be traced back 
to social and economic changes find 
dramatic population increase made 
possible by the Agricultural Revolu- 
tion of some 8-10,000 yeans ago. 

Disaster for mankind is likely, 
though certainly not Inevitable ; but 
time is running out lor tire n*ces- 


poetry If we 
explanation for the 


have no 
sudden 


tax, as one mini it readily argue W 
some of the Harley Lyrics or waj;.- 


SBHSSj 6 Of Tt.n^ rSe ’ f0 ?. in *SS» 5™ Mr Turville-Petre’s fawj By G. W. Dimbfeby 
pSrl ^Thorlac Turvlllo- The Three Dead Kings? IvU^-’.W TT * 
re ere 8 OOOK IS accordingly welcome u,l.h M r., „ r- 

in its attempt to cope with these 
embarrassments. It has to be strid. 


■jastsf r ny 

fihed d a£ter he has 

The main thesis of The Allitera- 
1S fourteenth- 


Thls thought clearly occurs 
Turyille-Potro, in his senSiWiJj 
marks on the "Inconsistencies, 
attitude" visible in the AHftgf 
Morte Arthurs, where - : Artin* \ 
quite notably cruel and ovenW, 
without forfeiting sympathy. ■'! 

‘ * ’ term he SupprMgjp MAUK NATHAN COHEN t 

'an^WtStaie as The Food CtisU to Prehistory 

sSSfffiSKsas ?S!X« lon aM ***'* 

S °;^ d 3«PP- tie University Press. £10.80. 

one re-toventlnn V-.PX IPI at all those lost rhym*JJ 


J, V. 8. MEG AW (Editor) t . 

Hilntcrs,, Gatherers ond First 
Farmers,. beyond Europe . 


Palaeolithic, an idea that was, 
interestingly, suggested by Don 
Broth well some years ago and is 
advanced again by him and by 
Thurston Shaw .in their opening 
paper in Professor Megeiw’s sym- 
posium. 

^ Op the face of it it seems ridiou- 

Itoihediately before anti ih^idlately: feutEo^^^w?rdd^ 
after the appearance of definite argument must be seen dn the con- 
nmmuuSi texc ^ hunteiwtetherers and not of 

oS£ and IZFa^.nCond 

Europe, a collection of papers given tlie larger mammals by- the PbIboq- 


critical changes in the more remote 
past without developing agriculture. 

These two books, one ardiaeo- 
logical and the other anthropo- 
logical, are both concerned with 
this theme, but their approaches 
are very different Traditionally, 
orchtfeblogists have tried to . shed 
light en toe pretatem jyj oompar 


•i .1 


m infinite number, but still less than all . • 

, ( ; y:\y. - ’ i* _.:. A . \ 

e ’ '! T .inH Af 


'•'-ij'i’i 



would re-invBitt it more or less the 
”!j? n e , way- The poems’ specialized 
vocabulary, can be seen' growing as 

&e p r ”^r« 0 ^,« 

mter ones know : a good manv— ■ ^ . , ,, 

almost as tndny, . indeed utmost ,a f e Jtollttai auggesrions of ^ 
exactly the same ones^ as Aa?.- poems are indeed.?* 

• , Aiglo^axou - - predeces s^ra L^e «* to on.old-foshtonedttfp^., 

'n^/ldqitium bQforeV ^* 9 • '* 0 ond so is toelr strikibg and P'jt) 

"SST-SUSTm's - ggLggrg **. 


Rnliln’ Mn-.j 7 !* 08 ? W* i The survival of mankind today is 

mtduifBtiitnV W 1 utterly depeudebt upon agriculture, 

A JJ, ' .which only 10,000 yeare ago hardly 

f'rahfeHn— rtSn a f{fci It SlkS 1 ;■ featured to human economies, even 
in ri .-./though man had already been in 

for some mmops * 

knows?) need net have-ba*® 


'J Archaeologists and ehthropologists 
Thava understandably, been chal- 
- longed to explain this fundamental 
‘change in mart’s way of life ; some 
J ^'fe it a* cultural, others aa ecolo- 
cal, coming a$ it did at the end 


Pleistocene period when cK „ , . 

* . on WOT . Id critlcaHs. tic .roaay 


The 


r the 
the 
widely 


tin revi 

tin as, te ten gs hot, , an dob eyi n g a long 




wnoto alliterative yerse^v^e^bSokisft thfa C ^rt^ U #h 31 ate d cenn^across Ihe world’; answer 1$ that the drivuig: force was able WpmasS' "^He points out that .tholitftt to this | difficult arid con- 

. tni^ .rate fWon ? SIL ^fllUflYat m B « had tived throng similar overpopulation ot the end of, the, grass Safe. are : lovf .Priority Shod* .tatyoralal i Held; 


to which human physiology is not 
well adapted, so tdiey are unlikely 
to have been adopted from choice 
rather than necessity. 

Tlie first three chapter* of the 
book deal with the theoretical 
aspects, and . in them Professqr 
Cohen's, thetis .is cbrtvtodngly ear 
-a ufc. The^rest- analyses tiis trends 
Ih' the Old and- Neti Worlds, the 
argument being made by toe sheer 
weight of examples, if not of in- 
controvertible ovidence, 'which is 
often - sadly deficient for toe 
periods concerned. Even so,, it is 
surprising that the Old' end ,New 
• Worlds, which ;have' been exploited 
for rather different: lengths of rime, 
;should rihtititaneouriy have reached 
toe stage where population pressure 
forced ro an to start growing heavy- 
yield foods, 

■ ' .TAe Pood Crisis in prehistory is 
■ uot a-: book for tha browser, since 
it assumes considerable knowledge 
oji toe part of the reader .and Is 
hardly light reading ; but'to a day 
'when fiuch works are rate; tote syn- 
optic treatment by a single author 
.'of such, a fundamental subject la ox 
. particular, yatoei. The ’ conclusions 
may have to l?e .modified -in -’the 

course 1 - of time; • ,i but; Professor 

cotild be stored, i Professor Cohen CoJjen’8 exhaustive 1 presSntotion of 

(i , doubts vtoetihOr animal domestics.- • toe, evidence ; sudportirig his. ■theim a 

completely satisfactory. His own , tiori -rignifioantly , altered tite avail- , is bound, to , open Up new. lines qf 


at a symposium in Leicester In 1974. 
AU are by well-known specialists 
and they cover widely different 
parts of toe world. Their concto- 
atons . very considerably, some 
favouring environmental explana- 
tions, in some oases coupled with 
exploitation of resources. One paper, 
by Bryonjr Onne, looks at the advan- 
tages of agriculture to general terms 
and sees— perhaps wiijh hindsight- 
social and culture] advantages ‘as 
being more important than food- 
production. 


lithac people could trndi did deplete 
the one resource at ova *dl Otliers 
on which they relied, particularly as 
they moved out of fhelr. game-rich 
cradle areas in toe tropical savannas 
to environments whose carrying 
capacity was smaller. He sera the 
increasing diversification of diet to 
include smadlei mananalsi Hsh, mol- 
luscs and plant food, which occurs 
so widely In tlie late ( Palaeolithic 
and Mesolithic, os a necessary res- 
jduced supply of toe 


ponse to a re _ _ 

traditional food resource.. Vltimetelv 
This kin sharp contrast to. Mark man tinned mainly to piont .food 
Natoon Coixen*8 '.mesis, as presented and 'developed the cuW vatic rt of 
in The Pood Crisis in Prehistory, those plants whlch- ccukl be nttfe 
He ' examtoes critically toe many to yield heavily arid . whose products 
theories . albdut tite origins of agr»- * * ' ‘ “ 

culture tod finds none- of them 
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HHSO shall ye reap 

HMSO stands for Hot MaJ toy’s 
Stationery Office, E very on o knows thal« • 

HMSO also slands for Has Many ' 
Serendipitous Opporl unities. Only those 
who hove visited HMSO Books know . 
that. 

Most people visiting HMSO Books for 
tbe lint time are in search of reports, 
regulations, forms, and other of tidal 
documents necessary to th elf personal of 
professional lifestyle. Most people 
visiting HMSO Books for a second time 
do so because they found— hurrah 1. . 
hurrah I — that they could buy all sorts 
of hooks on subject* dear to luelr hearts, 
as well os Interesting books fof general 
reading. 

A lpt of them go again and again . They 
buy books like these: 

Chequers — Plantngenet Somerset Pry's 
fa sc In sting description of the country 
house given to the nation for the use of 
tlie Prime Ml ulster. 

ISBN 0 11 630230 3 
£2.95 (by post £3,17) 

, Soldiers on Everts! — How the Army . 
Mountaineering Association put two 
soldiers on the summit of the world. 

ISBN 0 11 772130 1 
£2 (by post £2,15) 

Royal Faces — Top-selling portrait 
gallery of the monarchy, hailed by 
Bookseller as ’Ids tory without tears’, 

. ISBN 0 If 290209 X 
r £1.95 (by post £2.20) . 

Thomas Mon — James McCordck takeV 
.a fresh look at one of the most ' 
remarkable characters In English history. 
I9BN 0 II 290292 8 
95p (by post £1.04) / - ■ 

Regular virifs io HMSO Boola pay 
dividends. You’ll find the address of 
■ yonr nearest HMSO Bookshop or Agent: 
ini' Yellow Pages. If you cannot get inert,:. 

S can always order by post — at i : 

SO expense. Send your order (oo ■ . 
stomp needed) to HMSQ.(PM1C%.^ \ 
FREEPOST, London BC1 1DD. 
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Doves, hawks and gulls 


By D. J. Duncanson 


HI RflKRT V, SCIIANDLER : 

The Unmaking of a President 
Lyndon Johnson mid Vietnam 

■IIO|i|i. Guildford : Princetnn 

University Press. Cl 2. JO. 

\V. SCOTT THOMPSON iiml 
RONALDS ON O. FRIZZELL { Udf. 
furs) : 

The Lessons of Vietnam 

Macdonald and June’s. 


can public more and more on the 
inn was repeated often in Party 
press comment: “smooth coordi- 
nation nf often si ves in South Viet- 
nam " with Hie anti-war movement 
*’"> »“'■ friends in America M was 
rhe key to victory. Joseph Butt- 
mger, historian of Second Inter* 

Austria nml 


288pp. 

£10.50. 


JOSEPH I1UTTINGLR : 

Vietnam : The Unforgettable Trag- 
edy 

l**Ipp. Andre OenfscJi. £-\.9 r ,. 


URN IS lVAItNEK : 

Not with Guns Alone 
Hmv Hanoi Won the War 
2Kf»|)p. Hutchinson. £5.95. 


Thu statesman on whom the he.i- 
viesi Inirdoii.s of decision fell in 
the long .struggle over Indochina 
was President Johnson. For Tin- 
niun mid Eisenhower, the problems 
iippeui-ed soluble through ncce- 
Icrutcd decolon mit ion; Kennedy 


iug puu-.e, arguing in public tlnn 
a major gesture of good will would 
convince the conimui lists of Ameri- 
can sincerity and, for that reason. 
bring them to t he conference table 
in concilia tury iimnd. But what, 
peace terms would he satisfactory ? 

Neirher press nor Congress. CliT- 

fuid nor Johnson, forniulated def- national socialism in 
imti! ideas, and ir is symptomatic 
ot obse.sMvc American self.; 
tliat Dr Schmidler anil iiis 
gues did not include a line 
communist sources in the 
Ron Pnpors. 

Sir Robert Thompson communis 
caustically that John. son's succes- 
sive decisions to Iiruiil) North Viet- 
nam mid rhen to stop bombing did 
mu Iniiig the cuiiimiinisi.s to rhu 
coiHeience talile Imi tile United 
States Govern tiieut itself, and he 
takes Johnson to task For allowing 
l.c Dimn to choose Paris as the 
venue ill stead of Warsaw — accord- 
' ,,g J°. 1 Forei B 11 Minister Nguyen- 
Oliy- i i-iilli, a coiliiminist “ master- 


the Pol Pol regime in p. . 
for recognition, « 
censed to exist, of aV?* 
inuinsL South Vietnam^? 
‘Marxism’* {» _____ 


Post-war and post-post-war 


ffi&tJSFB’.'g By W. R. Brock 



Sfirin^) of rhe com in ti nisi com- 
manding genernl, Vai-iicit-DunK. 
say it was Polithiu-n policy to press 

lo ? ukc , ^nigon by furce. lest 
.Tiiiitinnnl pressure were 



. ami-war movement, culled 
approvingly from the iVeie York 
rimes or from Hie special post-mor- 
tems in die New Republic and the 
™ A w *. of Books after 

1 , ' Saigon; that perhaps is 

»hv the hook is published outside 
the United States. He writes self- 
importantly, us if iui actor in tho 
tragedy himself- as executive of 


South 


year, but Morton Keller is acutely 
aware oE the way in which political 
and social arguments were en- 
twined with ancient controversies 
over federal and state responsibili- 
ties, the persistence of party tradi- 
tions mid organizations, the rise and 

{u‘S ,1 AmS« Late Ntaclcc,,,h c “- 

m Hsrvard ui " presj - 2Es?*Mna as 

■M cS H» later years of the nineteenth SSSfMT d “ “ ' ,l ' :,r,e, '■ 

lasl ,I,,ya ' '■ C -“ n 5 T m - ? hc United S “*“ “» The ten years after the war were 


MORTON KELLER : 

Affairs of State 

Public Life in Late Nineteenth Cen- 


.„ n[ Vietnamese army exceeded 
tnnt ot the communist army in 
1975 hy^ seven to one; oil the con - 
asserts Hint he nm- 


in ,Hic diplomatic struggle” 
it Fared 


because ot the senpe Paris ottered 
tor priipiiKMida ro nndermhie 
American resolve still further. The 
Lessors of I'iefmmi summarizes 
proceedings at two conferences oi 
Hie Fletcher School nf Law 


... ... wfWUltLJYi; 111 

a Jmmy dispensing help among 
.™ refugees from Hanoi, he felt 
it men in bent on him, while endors- 
ing Diems repudiation of a 11- Viet- 

FUinl ampHniir inrr « ■ 


tniry, Dung 
gunned t In- 
one over 
one i 
to n 
150(1 
unliini 



li'iiditions of bureaucratic control, 
with no articulated theory of thu 
active slate. The police power 
concept pi-uvidcd a useful but 
limited rationale for the Lask of 
developing a regulatory structure 
in response to the tremendous 
economic changes of the late nine- 
teenth century. 

Of course laissez-faire was 
economic orthodoxy, but, almost 
unrecognized hy contemporaries, a 
largo number of regulotcny func- 
tions were assumed by state govern- 
ments. survived court actions, or 
won acceptance without them. Laws 
and officials to cxeci 
far more numerous in 1900 than 


? nd officials to execute them were 
“2™ l" *" 01 ? numerous in 1900 than 

hid v CV had 1 J ee11 y. oars earlier, 

natt Lvcn m the vexed field of laws 



him m? 3, “ re0UKe . .‘■"''"numst-iea trlbesmeh ”; it foil truted ” 00 " 0 °" “ lo Reconstruction years, In order to biing tins unruly _ - . 

*- .... ...... and no one would now regard Rndi- mass ui oxperiunre into the frame- r est upon primary sources. What 

cal Republicanism as the insiru- work of b coherent study Morton lle 1,08 dono is t0 bring together 
ment of " capitalism ** or purely Keller has adopted the concept of a vu ? t . a,nou,, t °f monograpliic 
vuidictive in motive. Tile days are “polity”, defined as “the general mat erial — some of it recent but 

%SSSS^S£ tC 



dice, die cliurdies as bodies of org- 
wiized ujiiiiiun might be noticed. If 
some writers on social questions are 
examined, more space might he 
given to academic theorists. Hie 
increase in number und size 
of universities, reformed curricula, 
professional graduate studies, and 
the rise of university presidents as 
public men were symptomatic of 
the age and perhaps its most con- 
structive aspect. The American Bar 
Association is given full treatment, 
but not the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. Tlie American Social Science 
Association is mentioned several 
times end the American Economic 
Association once ; but the American 
Historical Association is not re- 
corded. On topics which certainly 
affect tho field of government 
organization much more could and 
should be .said about pressure 
groups and lobbyists. 

On tccQuiioal points the reader 
may Justifiably complain that Hie 
s is inadequate 
complex a work, 
should be 
the genera* 

, Tho footnotes 

are voluminous but lihera is 
no consolidated bibliography ; per- 
haps an dud ox of works cited, by 
author and subject, might be added 
to futuro editions. These are minor 
criticisms of a work which has 
achieved much and deserves wide 


Airwrissr-Wd - ;e;r i»,d«i -i.y « ifSJB 2S i* 'SuW-sss* J &Sii. e vE5s: 1,0 ,nis - 

ns suss illation of a recognized head of and Adminil Zumwalr and half a strategy of tactical comp Tom teMubversl™ fn«n^V- ‘n? c0 -" 1 ' 
s .no with comparative deiachmem dozen diplnmats hoS by A Sbav ? n , d “ cle ^r Leninist st Z® • \^oenix) 

about what was at stake; by Mdor* Cabot Lodge and (phrases taken from ' 


the lit more likely to come from those who civil rights *’. ’ Claimlna rim need J v ^, at Boes int0 tl,e synthesis is influence. No one, in future, will 
are impressed by the validity of for reexamination of the period, he i nf i uenced by personal judgment, venture generaUzations about 
t rates n JSSf.*-' S' resists fee temptation to do so “in a ‘‘ d a ^ uatfy i?®S ona | f ' uerles 


Nixon's rime, die options had 'been 
reduced to tlip timing of steps 


Konlcr (USAID).^"- “" d Rul,c, ■ I 
Right at the beginning, VVesr- 

nrM,ul ^ judgment 

disgraceful 


fes? 1 js? &"£r c szLzm 

towards ^ akin ^‘‘ stTat^ic .surren- mnrcTand ad van ces^^e ' ‘judgmem corrupt or cowardly on boast that' ° they hud SdIil2rf n, fK theiuselvesubinVloVw nonontnat tne "promise of A 

z be, t Thompson's that, because of die disaricef th va 8',^ evidence of Hie foreiRii defence with "pies * the slates in tW^^ CfU1 ^ fo . was sa ^V betrayed 

l>as9 S « ^ n “ pence ,C tdri ,IS I cond ! ,ct of the South Vietnamese pressrnen s opinions. g” « SP turn? nitr ldeallsm ***** away. 

linidJ^un^v^o^^th^^esillency ISl^ 1 ma * nk in ^ Ur Butti 


the 


party 


ns brutaiiy rigorous and nltogc 
unwarruntetl and then coudi 


and change. 

Minister, Tv , e Jffr d “S® rS?*! Too often ========== 


promise of Ameri- life, « n 

once variety ^of themes’ and references 

havp €l, n ,als in . 19G4 ’ Johnson tjJ)? Euttinger disowns any in ten- Amnesty ^interKtin jil S0 re J >enfs *p Thieu o'liTlie" eve of 1 ^ •.®*2? on Keller accepts the thesis for easy reading, \ut°?t "i^imveo 
was relieved of responsibllhy^rho Aincrica's l» 9 Sc to J was ' 1 £ hi^I! 1 J ,SC , 0, ' y ’, w . hJch fiSed ^clim \hi\ ] n,^ Sllbstun * ^? r< =t>menr. which, delibersH ^ - heless a . bo °^ which anyone 

gether by Congress. y with 32 VnmSrf Y ie i iui, r lu 1963 S ariI, R omls- 200,000 urSflp* n f , ™ were otiierwisu, was nor publlshaU ,5®- te f yeara ’ ^ he Bees m ^? rested m liincteejuh-century 

On r(u* -i „ v,,. nnEis/. *i,. a J >pi ° va i ot I** 5 American flfi 1 ' ® s , ^anoirf rejection, In 1973 the fftnnir.! 0 "^ of cni, *oience in New York Times until Sda j M i. a mult, P la response to war society must take seriouslv and 

n die conumuust side. Ho Chi Public, but, on the whole, the tlis- ? nd again in 1974, of Thiou's chnl 0 miry figuros supplied by fallen — mul wliirh MV n« and diange. study carefully 

in, 1 " ! JHEVi h-amta by itsn- cusstous deal with the ensuing f.»e« to put the* future of sJlft 5 ^? V ?!vj!. ,te, ? 1^ ? onu, .^mmittee; says ht2 ,,oi and Q v caret uny. 

mul l ri C * H i St In * ,0cb, " a war in 19-16 yea rs of the coniniuiiists' “negotiat- Vl , atJ ! am „ f he test of “ political sodnHam* 6 ^ S boi oJ “ historian 0 f published— liud 

&&S2S Sis - — 

In the guise of Watergate and the m,,cil was taken out 

unemotional oil crisis. But, as jmmese hands. Everybodv aerp^a ‘'»«i«oii J’lesidcnt iho nirip,-i u iT.T"-"i7i w unws. tic ends 

General Lonsdale points out In The the “ Braduated°espons?” y y CU,Ii,, « for Unlretl Starta nld for 

'1,r s: S3f M Th iiro x 7 • 

oAi x s%srF&!gr ? i ne way things are some 

^ POMi liiMrjNoffa^ regime witliout deftroylim^lt^iJJl - j * W 

”fl rt S. n *!. suwantees, In : contrast to *«!'" ; China’s e* Rl | c ft a r l,aWc t0 ri «° Human race X 

has acrumiiliitnj ml .... _ («,»’ 


investigation ranges widely 
remains political 
Morton Keller 

irts OF a national nnhllr ‘“".e wuwiy. *r UKimy oraws attention to a major 

American poi?J P Sie a ' Vyei ' S aro rjfihtIy filven Promln- enigma of the period. Why. when 


|«ue.? seemed so hollow, were voting 
figures so high ? Even in state and 
local elections die turnouts ranged 
irom_60 to 80 per cent; in national 
elections from 3876 to 1896 the 
mc-an was 78.5. mid 85.0 if the South 
were excluded. In cities and some 
rural districts a part of the explan- 
ation catv be found in the efficiency 
of party organizations, which some- 
tunes included cash payments for 
votes cast, wlule, in a period when 
Professional sport was in its infancy, 
political competition was the most 
exciting game available. In 1896 
what seemed to be fundamental 
issues were raised — and ns many as 
95 per cent of eligible voters may 
have cast votes In midwestern states 
—but even in calmer years voters 
clearly caw something at stake 
which was invisible even to so acute 
an observer as Bryce. 

The outcome of political conflicts 
determined who should control die 
use of power ; in an expanding 
society the uses of power multiplied 
and affect ad more nod more people ; 
Republicans and Democrats were 
different kinds of people even if 
they articulated their differences by 
reference to events which were no 
longer relevant and to personalities 
long deed. Then, as now, wlmt 
mattered was not so much what 
politicians said they would do, but 
what kind of men they were and 
wlu'ch traditions they were likely 
to respect. In an ago in which the 
memory of a great conflict was still 
fresh, it was somewhat easier to 
identify the attitudes, while change 
presented an ever-increasing num- 
ber of questions which only the 
men possessed of power could 
answer. Men were mare important 
titan measures, and late nineteenth- 
century Americans showed an 
intense and justifiable interest in 
the fortunes of public men and 
their parti os. 


Cops and reformers 


themselves with a ROBERT M. FOGELBON t * 


Harvard University Press. 


born ideal 
egalitarian 


a unified, 
nation. 


.y - lt - "j-y- And then ^ dedrion?* 11 °tvn^™n? As everyone knows, the great cities 

on ri iimmlTtp i«Ua &sSdle do c trine” 8 deflect stteiv An }« rica Va *»d way, and 


a 'i .^. Johnson was heir to K cn- three u' By Philin Winder 

conflict. To him fell rwo tion m P»«eiua- 


and usually 

countering i 

values; laissez-faire 
‘assumptions 
inferiority. 


r . roe tnumph— of Hon from t?® wJUcn tne y cannot resolve 

nineteenth century archaic but shows signs of engulfing British 

z-faire, utdlvidualism, power ” usefl “ theoiy of police cities too. Robert Fogelson’s Big City 
of racial and sexual a . Police Is a study of the port played 


the crisis which they cannot resolve 


agonizing A ecTsio ns T first, wlletlSr SaJysTs^evSwi ”^' 0 ^ an cu «ory "»*•»*** «»own : 

tF" 5 ? raw, 

f'r ' h 1 fu id i ! i - n j.° f - Secur,ty ' 1977 - imo 

troops end the bombing of North bly be^xoMteT 3°? C0U !? f ossI ' 

Vietnam : and then, three veaii oped coumJJ ^ii^i an unde f^vel- 

SPSS psZS&vgd 

Schahdler was promp- American bountv? %vh?» C u , ?” t . t * I ° future. In its sillier Fnrnf NotA-Soudi relations and East-Won E^e i clarions between oneifl*! : 

ieu to analyse Johnson’s dilemmas 
by his official work a decade ngo 
8 1 V sr ljb ar of the team which 
selected the Pentagon Papers for 
Secretary of Defense McNamara nn 


NEVILLE BROWN: 


accumulated since 1945 "X £S™ n,a, V W ““ w ^ 

fBszrfls&Mz&sz Wbsa sx .as 4 a* 

demands made imn« expound its coiisenuencas b falling within five 


Attempts to deal with a complex 
economy frequently - involved 


himself the indulgence of an up-beat 
ending. If he hns a hope, it is only 
that his analysis, which lays bare 
a wilderness of contradictions and 
confusions, will prevent us being 
cocksure, in tfie manner of our 
parents and grand parents, when pre- 
scribing urban policies. Awareness 
of our own ignorance is the begin- 
ning of wisdom. 

Take tite matter of criminal stati- 
stics. No truth is more universally 
acknowledged today titan the propo- 
sition tliat crime in America, especi- 
ally robbery and assault; has had a 
runaway increase in the past decade 
or two; so much so that my friends 
always seem surprised when I come 


World 


demands 4,,C01 - ‘. ue expound its conto/inoTirM (i ma J° r Incidents falling within five 

ts aA sysrasi either sidB 04 & — 


study of the part played 
bv the oolice in the development nf 

MlSF n p t SS!P l S , A inv *}F A sor?y state afaSaira.and iay badt'a’llVe' from Viilm to"dTe Uitirnd 
Pu&co n ^S - -P^n^ ntfe8t £ ead with the greatest profit on States. One of the representative 
^ qi ?P, r ' both sides of die Atlantic. Not all legends of our time tells of the 


va S ue « form, the emeraent ton 1 IJ die V lc (* one agrees or wrS 

402pp. Royal United qervfcM a Tlcw world system ? Tho 5° ncJ V s,0ns of such judgoesi 

In^rituta for DBfenca Studie9. e ^,9s! SSSS 

Z ' . . " ■" jys^y close interaction of o 

the .. sl . u dy of A. ?”%.. co Ji‘ d . '«d to cliaos 


foodstuffs, commodityfutures, life* 
insurance policies. This was the 
work oi a polity with no strong 


Jug phenomenon, for the increas" 5j?r ou 8H hoa done much to* rinf . ^ 

‘n-acio,, of «... great educator 


anolher ‘ 7 ®y Malcolm Deas 

In o tiier words, tills is Pfj*. 


« book fur gen^aHsts. = 

tnakes abundantly clotf|J r * RAFAEL CALDERA: 


*■«<****&£ IfSS'SS SSgft™ 


The LhimoL' i mwanniin 

ijoifsiiecij "5n?iio 0 m iS? i ’“ e "', n , d s f h F vm "«fhMl= , 7=SS!d“ w .S ?*» » ^mSTaSSSi; 

thorough, ' drawing on Jolmson‘s. nl ® n ^p ed °* North VIef- & S-offi 11 by.fta 1! 


- T — y . fadu n «rilSffion e to?® P^s^h^Poeti Phdlologist, Edu- 

SL!& n «Ji n J«y **». s^-vwe 


problems, how Ilkalu !• 

^■■jsstwsm * 1 mt'&TiSgSli assssar' - ' 1 

■'"If Indeed, ?6r caDituU?lh? d ‘ mu *- t0 ‘»«seE tSI «._5*«aiidtati V e consldeiitfo* 1232 

Sedations: one-. is 


ic pro- the mossiva survive Uons. 

1980s? results jfS.TO 1 “fi 0 " wbich might rather . 

economic ways of deallna witif^h-JT* ln fl e S d tha ^ 211 em’Sm'wli 
of chin- nrnMam. k " .IJ f* ^heso manifold used. i »h 


example, Ur 
emphasizes the 


;e Alien end Unwjn. 


rnlT - „ ow 11KeJy “t ed ’ u ti, «eby begging the 

literally, tensions thrown nn hL «„!• *“ Bt whether it was ever 
j® Stuir . to a solution wii/ 1 rn# ' 8 ilSL 3^ PPreu^h j-he first place, and de ■ 

s^fjpes tasisr 

dictive work, same of Ms 
can already be seen to — 
coloured by the lmtiie<8a« 4 
si on s of the year 1976 wb«J.* 
written. Equally, his style 



as a representative of Caracas and 
later Gran Colombia ; here he mar- 
ried two English wives. He spent 
the remainder of his life in Chile 
i!) vanous official posts, and died 
there In 1865. Witih varying em- 
phasis, he was throughout his lone 
and laborious life all the things 
m this book’s sub title, and Dr Cal- 


his arguments are fresh, nor is all educated young English couple who, 
bis evidence new ; hds great merit forced by circumstances (an airport 
is that he- has put everything to- strike, or a blizzard) to spend a few 
gather, so that we can see now much days in New York, holed up in fee 
there is to discuss, and how much ... . 

there is still to be done before we 
can illuminate the roots of crime, 
the functions of the police, and the 
future of city life, 

The blurb is misleading: it des- 
cribes the book as a history of the 
American police, when it is really a 
history of modern police reform. 

Mr Fogelson has a thesis to sustain, 
and lie ruthlessly sacrifices all 
inessentials to clarity. (He is also 


St Regis and wera too terrified 
even to emerge from their room 
there except when they left for Ken- 
nedy or La Guerdla. Mr Fogelson 
has no trouble in showing that such 
fears are ridiculous, though not 
quite baseless. 


There is, simply, no dependable 
evidence that the crime rate is now 
bo exceptional. The keeping of the 
statistics is still, after fifty years 

VJ ,- » — -- — «■ of effort, so unscientific (and. It 

maddeningly repetitious.) Trivia go i seams, so unavoidably un scientific) 
□o mention of -Dick Tracy (though that it is not possible to compare 
cognoscenti will be pleased to learn the decades of one city’s history 

comnlete Lw ih Chicagd b '1968, drbarely afladed pUts>rwas>d witii aH due acapti- 


Rtrfacl Caldera's studv of Anrlr^s eo^jJete °workf and^a Chiclgdln’i^es, dr barely alluded puts ' forward witii all due • scapfe 

gfJjj was first published in eSacas fnr *Iie circumstances in which J? JhJ S^SSSS? 11 ^ ^ ^ ^ ]?r<ibably Is 
fci? 3S » *• yw that Juan Vicente rhe y were written. Bello's achieve- Colour is eschewsd - tSSa 11 1: 

Gdmez died, when iti ffurfro.r was ment cannot be appreciated without direct aiSSlr rf 
nineteen. Since then Da* Caldera has such a sense, for he was always tlie : crimiaaL? ^ f • 

'Served a «« tk» 1 <w»,«..a ... 1_« inminius. 


1 — - j.inu»uij u UIUIB 

crime today than diere was in tho 
3.930s and 1940s ; but he is not siita 
that the rate has yet equalled feki 


Is, or: anyone else,, and no ot the 1920s, let done .exceeded It. 
is made to convey’ wHat 'it Other students, of co art e, . have not 

foAla bf. „ ^T!^> 'Kaon 0 j* • Tu- aL.' 1 eftrn _ 


t 






** a sdratar that this distinction above its always impres- 
antes smooth and oftott JSS’S- ?tudy, riho first of Bello to antiear rive clarity and common sense, the 

>r Caldera secs as 

J . — » MM Mlul cnar.icterlstic of th 

aiuL^ft ££LZ*ti X ***■•■ 

,excoUfent short introduction to the - W «^ te . dlS “»guished books were not 
jUan and his work, and this edition 


.j !!}!! 3 «ndoftwt,W’3fcftudy, the first of Bello to appear rive clarity and ci 

S™®? crowded end a, ErigUsh, fully justifies its publi- balance that Dr 

Jout all the some, this WJjJH - cation on its own merits, end not characteristic of the man. ; 
pleasure as well as tL-tiWzf • ' ■* 


been so caudous. In the 1960a 
Lyndon Johnson end J, ' Edgar 
Hoover ttiOught It necessary to 
laumdi ;a ** war on "crime ” which 


read : partly because It « 
JHict of a reflective as w 
informed mind, but mp». 


Bu^ .MMy- -T==~^jg tiba mwe" recent ”yycirk 


consideration pf fee FBI,' . . , 

National Guard, and of the knlrdr productive, of headlines, 

small-town and state police would' » n-ot. off 1 much else. The world 
be a serious distortion In a general- lapped tip the message, 

4r .ssr* qasas,- -s' 


His cqnceiu is to confront us wife form. Th*- first was part oi the 
the , jncontrovertibla proposition Progressive moyemenr, 'and, arose - 
that, after eighty years of reform principally from the desire of rqa- 


■ are marily addressed, thouRp?? n J i pli ' 'itilgftt yg 

ltr °: thdt others WilTalso S,rl- ! 10p , es flWfl&i Hop#,; that : % 

^ , s«sss#.'5r5 , te 


isa*VB 
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his principal concern ; he was essen- 
tially an educator. This role im- 

Ppsed On him a range and intensity 

olaw. In its different way it 
nds up well beside Emir KOd- 
-uez Monegal’s recent: and mure 
jStorery El otro Andrds Bello, 'and 
rr^\^ e , t ^ le ^ r tiiemes coin ride' Dr 
yeiaere s conclusions are reinforced. 

ssrtfii -as 'Vsa-’aar wra^K! 

MnfifMn ^i«r»i.i U . n . *“? t ■ Y e “ ness ahd patience which Dr Caldera' kind. The matter is far too' serious presumably mfluenced bvL 
Riaeteen fflfflcult yea« m London very well' couveji. . •; . fo^ does not evto 3)™ . 


'P^S cal m va J of effort . fee big-qity police are still nectattle, prosperous, 1 o]d-stodt 
writing, that had a price. His tem- unequal ,tp- the tasks, before them; Americans to wrest pollticaj. con- 
ri assJcal and uitsensa- Ond cVipip Is still a pjujor -sopiaf. fcrol -back from machines : Sew* as 
and . ^® ' Vas a : modest and problem,-' feoiigh , the • reformers . Tajmtuuiv HafiJ to im^ose^their own' 
J& wbs not much In- always promised that their nostrums Proteriaiif, inn-al and • ttudiiiqfi- 
teresred in fame. IBs very great In* would put ell ‘n» rights. Mr Fbgel- -derived values on the titles, end, 

1 !* I : Aj^ rica ^ a . a ■?.*>; does not spire th^ic. prtsump- not least, to get 9 decontireturii fqr 


rather too much stress on their 
ethnic _ prejudices, and not enough 
011 their class interests : crime, vice 
aud corrupt polico forces were no 
immigrant novelties. New Yorkers 
were complaining about the rise in 
violence in die tightieenrii century. 
But there cannot be two opinions as 
to the reformers’ victory. It was 
crushdng. By the 1920s their view 
of what a police foiice should be 
had been universally accepted, and. 
.the oJd machines were rapidly de- 
clining. Still crime rode b&h ; so a, 
second band of reformers, learning 
from the first, came to the fore 
with a different set of nostrums. For 
example, they thought, that police- 
men should be regarded as iirofes- 
slonals, modelling theitublvas on 
lexers and doctors, not (as tilie 
first 'reformers lisa urged) on 
soldiers. 

These reformers were different 
In another, crucial respect: they 
mostly came from within the lawr 
enforcement community, not from 
outside. As time went on it became 
clear, not very surprisingly, that 
though their theories . dm not do 
much to improve society, they 
worked wonders for the cDiicemeh; 
Wages went up, working conditions 
were vastly improved, working days 
were shortened; eventually unions 
were allowed. Big-city cops still 
think that everybody nates them, 
but et least they nre now well- 
heeled paranoiacs; and thev are 
margin ally more competent and less 
corrupt than their forerunners., 

Nice for them 5 dreadful for their 
employers. The colossal wages and 
pensions bill for . their police. Is lone 
of fee things that have pushed, so 
many American cities— most not- 
ably, of course. New York — towards 
bankruptcy ; and they are not much 
safer or more agreeable places, now 
than they were In the. late nine-, 
foenth century.- ' 

The reformers have : run out of 
ideas and credit; the police are 
now chiefly concerned to protect 
their gains ; and because of 'tne stiff 
entry: standards which the < refor- 
mers in their zeal Imposed, ,-tbe 
blacks and .hfgpanics are. unable to' 
we the ' police force (or for that 
matter the other Municipal trades) 
as a means of entry to the 1 middle 
class, as fee Irish and Italians did 
before them. So they continue in ' 
tiie' dangerous classes, uh helped., 
and unable to help themselves and 
Nfew York burn®. > ft y\ 

Mr, Fogekop analyses this grim 
predicament . thoroughly. 1 and 
tiearly :;his bpok is, akq a.mlne of 
Useful- information andi mtieneds, 
being, based.on. most solid research- 
He- has put evaiyone Interested in 
the' condition: of America In his 
debt. • 
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Sedition in Somers* 


By John Kenyon 

I— — irrjH 11 1 — ^ ■ ■ 1 1 ■ ■ — ■ ■ i "i« 7 « 

VKUlit LAUI.lv ; 

Monimmlh’s Rebels 

Hit? Rbiid to SedyeiiKior lfifl:" 

Z.IGiji*. VVeidenfeJd mid Nice Ison. 
Cfisn. 


There are many books mi Mon- 
mouth's Rebellion, but mule nt' 
them give a complete picture. Fur 
instance, W. R. Emerson (1961) 
dealt fully with the Dutch n.sptvi.s 
of the affair j Iris Motley 1 195-1 i 
was strong on (lie Bloody Assizes; 
Bryn it Litde (1956) wos strong on 
Inral colour, and Charles Cheuevix- 
Trench 0969) was very helpful on 
tin* wen nous and me lie. used l»y 
(mill sides. Sonic day sunieone 
wilt put all rhis tagerher and 
give iis a full account or the 
Rebellion, though why they should 
I do not know, because it was not 
on Important or distinguished oni- 
Fode in English history, mid its 
leader was a singularly empty uml 
ineffective individual (on this ult 
authorities seem to bo agreed}. 

Peter Earle has now conic up 
with a detailed study of ilia compo- 
sition of the rebel army, for which 
he lias done some arduous research 
on parish registers, quarter ses- 
sions roils, and the Hite. lie uses 
the village of Colyton as the sub- 

i ect of a detailed analysts, but he 
ns also submitted the relevant 
parts of Somerset and Dorset to a 
more general, M sampling M survey, 
I would not seriously question his 
conclusions, which nre that Mon- 
mouth's supporters were not “ pea- 
sants”, as is sometimes loosely 
said, but artisans and members of 
the " upper working class *', well 
paid and articulate nnd not unlet- 
tered. TJiey were motivated by a 
desire for religious toleration, 
being Nonconformists almost m a 
man, and by a tradition of rudiett- 


ii ;in gitin;' fi.ul: hi tlii. .iK'. i if* flu- 
Civil iv\»i.s of the J G It! •. Mon-nvur 
ilivv luii l ihe ->vn-.e iiv must c.isv-4 to 
licJj'.t* their lien by sending only 
one iiicii] I >i'i’ of Uie family to join 
ihc- rebel arm*, while the rest 
stayed at ho me. 

I do not think tlu?iu are very 
novel or startling |irri|iusi lions : 
tlscv have been put forward loosely 
and gone rally by previous writers 
like Little; but it i> certainly valu- 
able to have rhum nre sen ted In u 
in oi e precise and fully documented 
form. Earle has nlso taken unusual 
truuhlc to track down the survivors 
and c«cai|)eL-s who lived to benefit 
hy the General PnrUmi of Mutch 
1686, n large group which is often 
overlooked. 

For the rest, his account of the 
campaign, arid particularly the 
fiiM I li.urle of Seugi'lliUDi-, is lucid 
and convincing. As is common with 
Itaules of this period, his version 
does not quitu square with anyone 
else’s (t»r theirs with each other’s), 
but it is well worth serious atten- 
tion, and lie seems to have disco- 
vered n new contemporary iijhj- 
live of events in rho Sanford niunii- 
scrlpls nt Somerset Record Office. 
But I wish the nmtcriul he uses 
from Somerset and Dorset Record 
Offices had been more explicitly 
annotated, and this goes for much 
more in Ids notes; whole sections 
of text are left jvithout reference.*;, 
so that his dobt to his predecessors 
is ufton uncertuiit. On the other 
hand, he lias die annoying habit of 
giving Public Record Office 
citations for documents printed in 
the Calendars. 

He is shrewd on the trials wh>ch 
followed the rebellion ; Iris Morlcy 
stressed the time needed to execute 
these people, lie stresses die time 
needed to try them. Whichever way 
you look at it, it seems a triumph 
tor that much underrated man, 
Judge Jeffreys. Perhaps rather sur- 
prisingly, Earle’s hero is Nathnniel 
Wade, a republican lawyer without 
any military experience who never- 


The cult of freedom 


By Roger Fidford 

DONALD. A. LOWS 
That Sunny Dome 
A Portrait o£ Regency Britain 
208PP- Dent. . 55.95. 


is that tho ceremonial centre of 
the capital was not then regarded 
a s appropriate for housing centres 
or shopping precincts for the bour- 
geoisie. Tins case of other Euro- 
pean capitals and Paris in particular 


l liu less led Iris regimen r with dis- 
rihitiim .it iJeilHiiinnur uml Mill 
m.m.iged to extricate it from the 
Initrle more or less intact. Cap- 
tured, lie turned Kiug’.s evidence 
ami was pardoned, a ml in August 
1686, accompanying King James II 
nil a short tour of the West 
Count ty, lie took him to the top of 
Weston Zoyland c lunch to show 
him the battlefields. An home: 
p.pUode, 

Earle's other great Find is the 
in-letters from Holland to the Earl 
of Middleton. Secretary of Stale, 
written by efie English envoy at 
The Hague, Devil Skelton, and HU 
various consuls; they are now in 
the Wynne-Middieton manuscripts 
in the British Library. Here I think 
he allows lilmself to be led too 
much liy his material: Chapter .1 in 
part ic 1 1 Jar provides a lot of un- 
necessary detail which only serves 
to interrupt the narrative. But 
these papers certainly provide 
some quite startling uperqus — for 
Instance, an interview between that 
celebrated Whig Joint Trenchaid 
and Consul Everest in November 
1635 which throws unexpected light 
on Treuchard's motives — though 
Earle does not seem to reoli/e thut 
Treuchard in fact took a pardon 
from James II in 1637 and 
returned to England to work for 
the court interest. 

Another' encounter between Skel- 
ton himself and Lady Henrietta 
Wentworth, on the sea-front ut 
Scheveliug shortly after the. Duke’s 
death, certainly tit rows some doubt 
on Macaulay’s affecting tale nf how 
Lady Henrietta returned tu Eng- 
land only to die of grief. But per- 
haps tiie most entertaining story 
from these Middleton papers tells 
how a group of ex-rcbels from the 
West Country foregathered in the 
Netherlands In 1686 and founded a 
new cloth-making company, which 
posed such a threat to English 
manufacturing Interests that James 
ir was reluctantly forced to pardon 
the Jut of them. 


against die “improvements” niude 
on his Sutherland estates bv " dint 
Great Leviathan of Wealth ”, ns 
Charles Greville called the Duke of 
Sutherland. But there is a greut deni 
to ho said on tlio other side, nnd the 


By E. G, Rupp 


j.. » v . t “ m U u jiaju un mo 0 x 1101 - sine, ami the 

if*" tf5 11,0 u Bh they may mutter l s fairly put in Ulc DNIl 

if ou * e 5 ^ us " 8n article on the duke by the 
vlnrMnir rhli ^°. r s 5°l*f °, ntl distinguished lawyer Lord Sumner. 

*? $* * ncl ! h Tor some tastes the author 


- - r — v- » ■ ““'"O »W uw illWlU' 

— ded on the outskirts of the park. 

Books about die Regency begin to A "[* * s , explained In Sir John Sum- 
stretch, the length at a fairly long |" ei, *°n a commanding biography of 
shelf, and to add to them seems was ”* 

01 - -flm-l- .Ini,, 1 .1 


M first sight courageous 
A. Law, In telling that "oft read” . T he outer particular where die 
tnle, (3 not submerged by Brighton, <«®fs oE die present eve made to 
the world of fasiiion and the dan- obliterate those or the past Is hi 
dies but makes Ills readers think accepting too readily contemporary 
by giving them « portrait of the political opinions for dtose prevail* 
age. Of course it was — as Sir ,n B nt the time. There is certainly 


eous. Donald 
nr "oft read " 


BC cfPting too readily contemporary 
political opinions for tUtose prevail* 


| w- VUV UULIIUI 

wmuu seem to exaggerate the 
streunm of rovoflublonnry fooling at 
tho close of die Napoleonic War. 

In this connection he says that 
Forcevul was not given a public 
nmeral for fear of demonstrations. 
But there was plenty of opportunity 
for demonstrations as hearse and 
mourners .were driven from Down- 


®fi»f B^pdraanyytfs ago Mreat%yJ' 

S by Wi3> AVmWth ^ * : SC °“ Margaret’s and Lite Abbey rang a 
enlarging the portrait be would say rTi-j TT- 11 ■ . . 

■ -fe /Ms i he Hornblower mould 

dont was sought with an intensity ' T ■ x A1A v 

•' r , arfl ?, n British history. His book ^ !T 55 rs !. . <s — !i \ .■•« __ a ‘ , 

-“'fiSSSS • By Bistei-Hoash 

. nection he is particularly good on tnn rnrnmr ■ • ler ’ Hosts is early career 

the press. The Times ahS $£ lit- 5 ° 1 '. C0 - # • “ s ? satellite of Nelson.' 

editor Too mas Bames. '.Possibly Rome mb er Nelson f® p oc°ck has some difficulty 1 

^d^ n e m r assjrjaa 5 o«e ute oi cww,, sh - wm ™ 

• . 2 »p^com„,, e? , S o. . ..... ... »t : . "V. : 

onco asked how he .would dlstlri* : " * 7 " . ' , ! ^feasg ■. TJiera are other 1 handltaps . >o 

gulsh an Englldnnad firbntdie Many: ■. overcome for a blogranher of an 

otber foreiMers in the Louvre ; he Anyone who. grew up In the 1790 s as early nineteen th-tSiitury second^- 
v ^ n 8 Ushhian Jock's as ^L Ne i soni w l lo beca me naval character, suchas^ the confus^ 

; if -he.had a b aU et hlsrfker’’. under tin. Ing. aKorndMs.'^fraJSSv^X 


By Richard Hough 


another SlAp and Hosto who. was 
promised by Nelson “ never to leave 
him again . He had to eventually, 
of course, and we rather wish he had 
done so earlier. Hoste’s early career 
14 “Wdyi'M a satellite of Nelson,' 
so Tom.Pocock has some difficulty' 


Iftwu 

.. West:: 
; 0 iwli 
front** 
:• : «Ccen 
* citrefl 
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Whs ^ .ta^Jrjdbrial rather ' Boney-haters like Rear-Admiral Sir 
vcoohafttib. dataaL and:tiui Sv<tn<*« nnurai eir 


•r,.- • ana in im 



Xwhat; we .see of tlift 1 
[Wsm we . uke.: ; His fig. 
iqraes deer, when.^he is 
f >yith 

at the 


CI.AIltr CROSS : 

Ciiiircit and People 1450-1660 
The Triumph nf die Laity iu the 
English Church 

272pp. Hassocks; II.uvusum' Press. 
£8.50. 

FELICITY IlKAI. mttl RUSEAlAttV 
O'DAY (Editors) : 

Church and Society tit England 
Henry VIII to Juntos I 

206pp. Mucmill.ui. £.1.95 (paper- 
back; £2.95). 


These two books are wholehearted- 
ly to bo commended to students 
ami general readers unxious to 
catch up with the latest trends ill 
studies of the English Refonuutian, 
in its impact on our history in the 
sixteenth end seventeenth cen- 
turies. 

Claire Cross’s own distinguished 
and specialist studies have well fit- 
ted her to give a highly readable 
and comnressed .summary of a com- 
plex period. The subtitle of Church 
and People 1 450-1 Gffl. “The 

Triumph of the Laity in the 
English Church ”, gives both the 
merits nnd the Itmiiuiiotis uf the 
study. If one theme could be said 
to illuminate this period of hisiorv, 
this would seem to he it. Ur Cross 
cakes us once again through the 
•Rory of the survival and character 
of Lollardy. But it is saved from 
being a re-hush by her splendid eye 
for the right quoturioii, her uul'ail- 
Jiig capacity for the right word uiut 
the short but luminous phrase. 
Wearied examiners seeking gobbets 
In the small hours will find this 
book u useful smuxv. 

Tlte diopters on tile Reformation 


muffled petti. It is curious to re* 
f eet that at Piu’s public funeral 
the public whs largely uhscut and 
the seats erected Cor the public were 
virtually unoccupied. Possibly tin; 
feelings of the nubile uguiust their 
musters sharpunod lit Lite six yours 
dividing the deaths of Perceval ;uid 
Pitt. The shout nf triumph which 
greeted Londonderry’s hotly ut the 
Abbey was unlikely to liuvo greeted 
Perceval ten years earlier been use 
!»f wi® circuniswmces of his death, 
the author is probably correct when 
bp says that, with the virtue of 
Hindsight, the government had no 
need to act as it did. But they were 
also no doubt influenced by the 
recollection of the large mlnoritv 
or members oF Parliament who voted 
against a public funeral for Pitt, 
and who would have been even 
more vocnl on this occasion. 


self had classed him high — w His 
gallantry never can be exceeded, 
and each day rivets hint stronger 
in my heart”. 

From this time Hoste’s naval 
career resembles that of Horn- 
blower, which Is not surprising as 
it provided the late C. S. Forester 
with many of his hero's adventures. 
Ac length the strain of liis cam- 
paigna.orokB his health, as it had 
‘ broken Nelson's a decade earlier. He 
was a. sick than during his greatest 
feats m the Adriatic, including his 
victoiv. against powerful odds at the 
first Battle of Llssa In 1811. 

Hosts remained a bachelor fight- 
tae «Mtoe until 1817 when he 
merrier’. Lady Harriet Walpole. 
Before then hjs intermittent domes- 

L “ dealing 

Jjth Ws father^ jike Nelson's a 
E ar8orl ? n Norfolk, but a 
handful. The Reverend Dixon Hoste 

SffoM« pnt ki oe,c M l: t Improvident, 
cheating his neighbour Nelson of 
ni a sons allowance money in spite 
of all he was doing for him, and 
^ ld Jy very, consider*. 
Wp SOn WMt home 

iiSJfifi? 0 * wera needed of Haste's 
genOt-qsUy of Spirit, it is in his 
fomyepew of liis father. But 
“Ms, is onjy ono of this excellent 1 

man’s auaUtldn tn whlrK Mr Daaa. 1 . 


Il context 

in ilit- ivif.iK of Hutirv Vilt 
Ed wiinl arc ihu least saiufc,' 
perhaps bi'rau-a* ihc-ftloffl C an‘ 
meins arc cullvtl for, f|i fl j." 
l*wi lir um-mpt i*i make W 

ratlu-v nV Covenant rffi’ 
m mo Ilian dnbiuiK thes^' 
nccopied. ft' Uoliert Barnes d«-. 
his views ahnnt the Godly Po 
he did lint timve further h 
Lu liter i hun MeJandithoii, wM. 
gave the ruler authority over) 
Tallies of the l.aw. Thnmai Bi* 
did not only take copies of f 
dale’s New TeMsunent with bin 
his Ihm «cl of defiance but hit t 
() he ilia ice nf n Christian • t 
which Is well on the Prottn 
siilu of the dividing line. Tlierei 

Ki'iKly referviicu ui the " Episdi 
of St James J University Cht 
lurs were not appointed bji 
Crown, us scores nf pages n i 
history of Camhiidge beer ui: 
in this period. It is not true 
Melunchthon was the only ni 
reformer to refuse un invitafa 
Britain since Cranmer also hr. 
Musculus uitd Calvin. 

Dm Lliere is an excellent itu 
of the CHtholics under Mar; 
the rest nf the work is a nw; 
summary of modem studies. ; 
work reveals how greatly mi 
studies of Pui-iLmiism have cbtj 
the overall picture from tk 
niiictecnt'h-century histm-unt t 
ilia ted by in teres t in the An(i 
position. 

Less just ice is liuiiig done r. 
adays m the mulct-lying FroiK 
l‘o use iisiis, whirli joined not; 
Curl wright and Wliitgift bun 
James 1 and AUholt und h 
I. mid mid itis clerical allies i 
seen i to be a rather factious tit 
parly — ecclesiastical cavalry dsi 
about in ail directions cut off b 
the font. soldiering laity. 1 1 
there is a much stronger part 
Anglicans like Gcurgu Herlittti 
loved the “via media" si 
believe there was much mnni 
uhir affection for the Prayer I 
than is allowed for here, h 
account of the " triumph d; 
laity ” .should fail to uccon*' 
the emergen cu nf f/aak Wnltou 
Sir Thmuas Browne. 

Church and Soelvtp in M 
is u collect inn nf essays intent 
tiring the reader up to date' 
the “ findings of recent rc sern. 
‘They are in the main con» : 
with dot, tiled Investigation fltj 
lie and ecclesiastical record*,* 
in the past thirty years a «W 
dissert a lions and number*; 
learned articles Ituve 
Tlieru are cxccliem lllu$tf» 
nnd pulnts taken from stuwp; 
the Reformation in the m 


York and in Yurksliire and If 
shire. Tlicre is u lucid dht» 
l»y Ralph Hnuiltrooke on UKr- 
estuitt bpisenpute (1547-I6w)j 
tills theme Is further elutiwjg 
nn i Hum Inn ting paper on etfjj 
ticnl patron ago by Roscmaiy N. 
(the use of patronage , 
universities und collflEes, W‘ 
bishops of tiic peculiar 
patronaue exercised in orof| 
would linve been a useful WJ 
note). There is a great (kJL. 
important now Information, %. 
excellent anws and moden', 
stances. There are also 
nudes and feeble morattuajL. 
the style ix sadly undistiniPg'i 
Fine writing may be “oat J; 
days, but the use of " h°P®T, ; 

viable ”, “ stance " 

university teachers Igide* i 
their pupils and for the 
historical studies. As w* Tf-v 
gloomily have expected, the ajL 
have nn interest in f fl )j 
beyond the white cliffs w-JBL 
Yet the impressive weight 
torical • and theological 
the Continental KetonnwDJ®^ 
that the Mdwardine enl pM^' 
“ commonwealth ”, . the 
of pruacherships und 
the extent of lay inteneforV 


not bo adequately treated 9 
English context alone. . ' -• 

. perhaps we could 4® 
essay about some of the 
of recent research — the WJJJ \ 
labels -like *' conserved 
" radical ” in a polarftY 
scltres the Proieste 0 *' id 


codes in the history oi 
use of labels like "$»«%!“}, 
wooden and dated way*' R*“, 
to lead to iaaectiracw? 

Poxe got it right,, W: 8 
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RECTIFICATION 

Unlversiteit van Amsterdam 

Vacancy at the Amerika InstituuC 




The study of the history, culture and society of 
the United States of America. 

Candidates should have a broad knowledge of the approaches to 
the subject of the relevant social sciences, including American 
bistory. Candidates should therefore have a doctorate in the social 
sciences or history. 

Significant scholarly publications and teaching experience are a 
further requirement fur the position. 

The successful applicant: will he required to teach at all levels ill 
cooperation with the staff of the Atncrika Instiruut of the 
University and to stimulate and direct research in the field of 
American studies. In addition to teaching and research the new 
professor must be willing to participate in the organizational and 
administrative activities of the Amerika Insituuc and the faculty 
subgroup in American Studies, 

The successful candidate is expected to be able to tench iu Dutch 
within two years. 

The appointment will be on a salary scale for professors of 
$2655,- to $4170,< a month. Salary commensurate with 
qualifications. 

A detailed application, including a curriculum vitae, a list of 
publications, a dissertation abstcact, and 3 letters of recommen- 
dation should be forwarded by airmail not later than 
March 1st, 1578 to the chairman of the nomination committee, 
Prof. Dr. M. C. Brands, Historisch Seminarium, Unlversiteit 
van Amsterdam, Herengracht 2.86, Amsterdam, The Netherlands, 
(telelphone oao - 515 26 jo) to whom applicants may write for 
further information, 

Those who wish to recommend candidates are requested to write 
to the chairman of the nomination committee. 

Applications and recommendations will be treated confidentially. 




FOR 


An experienced indexer Is required to carry out the full range of 
Indexing duties for Keeslng’a Contemporary Archives, as a 
member of a busy team based In Bath. 

Keesintfs publishes a weekly record of political and economic 
events throughout the world, and Its fortnightly cumulative Index 
and quarterly Index of names form a crucial part of the publication. 
The successful applicant must be able to demonstrate his/her 
ability to build on and to develop the existing Indexing structure 
and muBt have a sound knowledge ot political and economic 
affairs. The ability to work under pressure and to meet regular 
deadlines is essential. . 

An attractive salary is offered, together with the usual benellla 
attributed to an established progressive concern, Including 
generous relocation expenses, •' 

■For furjher details and an applloatlbd form please contact: \ . 

Mra. S.Sthertnfcjipnj r i ' ^ ^ V. -V 

Assistant Personnel Manager, 

Longman Group Limited, 

Longman House, 

BurntMIH, Harlow, Essex. ■ ■ ■ 

Tel: Harlow 28721 ext. '29. ■mt- 


UNIVERSITY OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 

Sydney, Australia 

PROFESSOR 
OF ENGlfiSH 

ApiilicuiiiMrt bio invilod lot 
nppolfiimeni to tlio second 
chnir In iho School of English 
nicvlously hold bf Iho l*lo P/o- 
icstor 0 . M. OiifQtr.i ; tno 
rrilior chair fa occupied by Pro- 
feiccr H. J. Oliver, tna loundn- 
llon Prolcsscr of Er.allsh, v,hO 
li iho pio%onl howl cJ iho 
Echoul, nnd nlioia special Inter- 
cels and qu^lificatlcni aro in 
EDznbC'ltian and lator liisrature. 
Applicant* shouM havo special 
quallflcailnni in Lanouago or In 
Old 01 Middle Enyllin In oidar 
10 Isko Iho main roopcnslblilty 
Iw Iho opllon* tn itmsa soeclsl- 
Isetlona ai boih tho under - 
gradunla and postginduaio 
levels. 

'.slat y : SA31.2ift por nnnuip. 
Subject lo iho conaont ot lha 
Unlveieliy Council, proloseoia 
may under kdw a limited tmounl 
0 ! higher consultative work. The 
Council rasnrvoa Iho rlphi (o fill 
any chair by Invllatlan. 

Details and condition* of 
nppotntmont can bo obtained 
from Soriotniy Qonornl, AieO- 
clnilon ol ConunonwoBlIh Unlvor- 
alUoa I Apple) , 30 Gordon 

Squara. London WC1H OPF. 
ApplicBtlona aloes on 31 March, 
1978. 


® l Islington I 

| tlbrarfaa I 

Branch 

Librarian 

AP5 £4,780-£S,0S0 
inclusive oE London 
Weighting and 
Supplements 

Applications are Invited 
from Chartered Libra, 
rlans with considerable 
experience ot branch 
library practice. The 
duties of the post Include 
the supervision of any 
ono of the Islington 
Libraries, tha main- 
tenance of book stock 
and the control of staff. 
Application forms arc 
available from : The 

Borough Librarian, Cen- 
tral Library, 2 Field way 
Crescent, London NS IFF 
Telephone ; 01-609 3051 
To whom Lhoy should be 
returned by tho 3rd 
February, 1978. 



A9HRIDQE MANAGEMENT COLLE0H 
DEPUTY LIBRARIAN 


y epk ZP f Aahfldga la . an Indapandant manaaement centra 

' dlofing a wide rano® ot altort realdantiBl nrogrammea 

• tor axparlenced managers In General Managemepl.' 

■Finance ' Marketing, Peraonnel Management, Industrial Halation* and 
Behavioural Balance. , . ■ • . • 

Tfie library play* an qctlva role- in the work of ihe college by pro- 
viding an Information eervlce lo mambtra pf - coureee aa wall as to 
membera ol the academic and research staff 

The Deputy Librarian la involved In cieieiridaUpn and -cataloguing, 

, reference, work, lournal acannlng end abstract writing aa well aa day- 


to-day Inquiry work. 

Salary: 1 Not leak than £9.400 pfuy 


ttatary: ' Not leak than £9.400 plus supplement*, according la 
<iuAU((c«i|ena end experience (scale under, revision) end there. era 
oeneroua pension arrengomerUa. . • ■ • 

Annual Leeva : Four weeks plus public holidays, 
closing oats : February 10, 107B. 

AppUcs'lons to the Librarian. Ms. Sylvia P. Luke. B A-. At A., 
Ashrldge Management College, Bsrkhamaled, Horllordaltire HP4 INS. 
T *'- NO. 044,204 3491, ext. 304. . . 


BRITISH LIBRARY OF POLITICAL 
AND ECONOMIC SCICNCfe 

Appllgalldne are invited. I« appoint ment'as • 

Chief Cataloguer 

at llie Brftiah Library of FoIIIIcbI arid Eoononiid SorepM at tha Lon- ■ 
don school of Economlos, from 1 Aufluil, 1978, or as Boon ae poe- 
alble. thereattsr. -• ■ • •. 

Tho appointment will ba Jh »» BalwV'' sbaie |or . £ub-Llbrwlkjia> ' 
Grade 111, of fifl.443 to ff.flBl a fyear .plUe B480 ,e. war. London' 
Allowanaai. and aupeTannMion benefits. f» aiwsalng -Ihe olff 'tff ■ 
salary, aorlalderatjon will be given r|o age, axperlenoe, and qualjllo*- 

. Appfioatlotta should ba received not laierthan 14 ^Faltniaiy. 1978/ 
by iha Admlnlatratlve Olllear. Room H.810. Tha London Softool of 
Economica and Political Science, Houghton Street, - London WC2A 
2AE, from whom further psrUcula/s and application forme may ba t . 
obtained. • ■ 


JQBDDDDDBDDOSQHBDZlBDDEaDaEiQQBDCEIBfdnDSBBaQCQ 
| CAMDntDQE UNIVERSITY LIDRAnV § 

1 MUHDY FELLOWSHIP IN BIBLIOGRAPHY 1978-79 H 

a 1 3 ino Syndics of lt>Q Cam bi luce Uniwslly Library. England, invito iii 

opplic, limns (nr Ilio MUflOV FELLG'.VLHIP IN UIBLl'JGnAPHY el 

tenvLla lor tlio acadonxc^l yea: i ouobcr. 1078-30 September, H 

8 ts?9. a 

3 Tho E let lots hope Uml II wlir be ponlhle, other things belrn || 

S equal, to nppolnl n carulluaio vilio-.r, programmo tf jp&oakIi, n 

a wlir.ihcr in Bn onumoraHvo cr a rusKncal imld. will i..n l j a tl 

S cor.tr i Uui Ion towards the prajeciqd shcrt-lillo caielcguo cl fi 

□ eightocnin-contuiy British boukj. Applicii Mens I, am c.ti.cnd-v-B 
S In otlnr linlda of blbltographv vnU net, liov.ovor, be Q>cluucci. M 

B Tho Fail(j::ship will bo lenaDle In [ha Univcisitv Llliiaiy, tut n 

will ret Inuolva any routine defirimontal or othsr stall duties 1 
is nnd reroonMlillillca. 

R Tho Fellowship Is opon to gra'luatos of any unlvorsUy o) ary 

El hqo. nupeMorco, and nationality Th» Blipend will bo Ci.OOO. 

H A non-stip jndiaiy Reaoartli or Visiting Fallowahij) el Dr.rv.ln 

| Cnllo.io will be available lo the sm-cesslu! csndiJato. it nal 

H already a Follow of a CambriUgo College. Follows In them 

D categories aro member* ol tlio Govornlr.g Body of tho Coileuo 

p end may lake meals in College wiKieul ohargo. 

§ Applications (one ropy only) sliou'd lesrh tho Qoputy Ub- | 
H rarlan, Unlvnrslly Library. Wosl Road. Cambridge CB3 CDR, by 14 n 

u Mnrcti, 107B. and should includo Hid follo.vlr.g oarilculars : (a) a M 

g curriculum viteo : (b) a statement ol the reioarch proposed ; (c) b 

R a list oi principal publications ; to) ihe tumes and addieBaes b 

K ol two rolorees. No toailnnonlils should bo lotit with tlio S 

M application. An nlccilon Wilt bo iriBde by 18th April. 1878 E 

Lj prospective candidates desirous or further Infcrmsllon are In- r 

|| vltedT to' writa lo Iho Deputy Librarian. g 

BMHW ■ W HWIIM1BMHBIWB 

BOROUGH OF SUNDERLAND 

LinKARinS DKPARTMKNT 

READERS ADVISER 

CENTRAL LIBRARY 

BRANCH LIBRARIAN 

Librarians Grade £3,395-0,773 inclusive of supplcinenis 

Chartered Librarians are Invited to apply for the above 
posts. Ono Is based In a bus; central library, the other In 
a modern branch library. Previous public library experience 
Is desirable but not essential. 

Application forms and further details available from Tlte 


DERBY LONSDALE COLLEGE 
OF 

HIGHER EDUCATION 

LIBRARY 

ASSISTANT 

Applications era Invitati 
from persona preferably 
with some library, experi- 
ence for a poet In llie Cok 
lace Library. Sortie typing 
ability would be useful. 
8tdary Scale : Clerical 1 — 1 
£1215-221 03-£25?8 plus 

Bupplements, 

obtained Irom Ihe stalling 
Olllear (reference DP), 
Derby Lonsdale College of 
Higher - Education, Kedlea- 
ton Road, Derby, PB3.1GB, 
to whoip aOmplated forms 
should be relumed by Mon- 
day, SQtfi January, 1670. 


Director of Libraries, Central Library, Borough Road, Sun- 
derland SRI 1PP to whom applications should be seat with- 
in 14 days of the appears nco of this advertisement, 

L. A. Bloom, Chief Executive. 

Town Hall & Civic Centre, 

Sunderland SR 2 7DN. 


FALKIRK 

DISTRICT COUNCIL 

Librarian 

Lending Services 

£3,096*23,625 plus 
supplements ot EGOO 
. approx. 

Involves pertlolpallon In all 
services provided by Ihe 
Lending Serviooe Division. 
Applications are Invited 
from Chartered Librarians 
for this challenging post 
with a progressive library 
authority. The poet la baaed 
at Falkirk but there- will be 
« district wide Involvement. 
The District la a growth 
area and Its unique situa- 
tion offers Immediate 
access to a wide rapge ol 
leisure and recreational 
facilities. 

A 35 hour week Is worked 
with enhanced payment for 
working alternate Satur- 
days. Consideration will be 
given to the provision of 
housing facilities and re- 
moval expenses, 

Application forma and Job 
Descriptions are available 
from the Peraonnel 8eo|1on ( 
Falkirk District Council, 
Munloipal Buildings, Fal- 
kirk, and application forme 
must bs relumed on or be- 
fore Friday, 3rd February, 
1078- 

James P- H. Paten 
Chief Exeoullvs Officer 


PLYMOUTH 
POLYTEC HUMIC 


Learning Resources 1 
Centre 

CHIEF CATALOGUER 

Salary : £3026-24095 
■ ( + supplement range : 
E618.88-CS2O.50) 

; This new. post has been 
1 established at a time 
when changes to ( auto- 
mat** systems, aw*, bdr 
•Injj' pfannedi'and^bffare 
challenge and' demand,. 

. Applicants must bd b.ro*. 
fessfdhfllfy qualified 
'graduates with i. good 
-eaialofluliig: experience 


DIVISIONAL 

CHILDREN’S 

LIBRARIAN 

forth Colnvoldj ■ 
based ot MorefoD-!n‘Mwsb 

A.P. 3/4 plus supplements, 
removal expenses and car 
allowance. 

The successful candidate, 
who must be a suitably 
qualified librarian able to 
drive, will be responsible 
for developing work with 
ohfldren In loosl libraries 
and for supporting the ser- 
vice to eohoolB In the Divi- 
sion. 

Full details and application 
forms (which should be re- 
turned within fourteen days 
from date of adverteisment) 
are available from County i 
Librarian, Shire Hall, Quay-- 
aide Wing. Gloucester, GL1 : 
2 HY (stamped addressed I 
envelope required). 


preferably 1 wltlr •' a'uip- 
; • : mated systems In a. large 

; -'.aoademfdllbrary;,..' 
•..Adpltosiior. forme, toiEte 

;:::.;.'f.ret|jrned.'by ,10Jh Feb- 
: ; ■' tfugry,’ 1078,!-oah' bq ob- 
. tfllne,d, wllh further pqrtl- 
otilars irom, the ; Person- 
nel; Officer. 



Leeds ansa health -. 

AUtHbmrr (TEACHING)-- ■ 
EASTERN DISTRICT * 

Seacrolt Hoipltal ' 

SECTOR LIBRARIAN 

A Librarian, General AdmlnLatra- 
i Hvs Gradk la raqulrwl Ip Mierale . 
a ekrvloo Ipr medical and oltor 
drolflialonkl stall In the 8 psclal 
mspftala Sealw,. Tlio JJOM la 
baaed el ■ Bsecrolt - tfoapnal, 
Laeda. 

The airCnatfiili applicant will be 
a oualllled. Librarian end etiniM 
ideally . have axpartpriM • of aim!- 
lor wfork. 

Dutlsa In iNb ; alnflfa^ioiKled poet 
Include routine maintenance of 
libraries jrti: iioapJlaia . lhraUchout 
ihk Sealer , 1 iho eoqiilaltlon of 
baoka and tbelr haue. , Ho/she 
Will ■ control axpendllure in.- 
aperatlnfl the lefvleO, 

Houra: 37 per week 9.00-5.30 
Monday-Tlniroday ; 6.00-5.30. Fri- 
day : InclUdlna one hour for 
lunch. 

' Salary : On tests. £2,6Q1-E3i634, 
plus £ 818 , plus B$- • . 

■A lob ^ascription - and' 4hphcs.-. 

Tel i, 33144. ■ ..EkL^iipL- 
CjoPIng' date' lor receipt of Mm- 

; fkbfl^y W, fw^ 0n ' * Wm,! 8,11 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 



WN6H LON 0011 
EDUCATION AUTHORITY 


Librarians 

' rom Chartsred ubmi ™ '»r 

Librarian fll Upper 

SiiSaS °' L ° nd0n 

Librarian j® CHOOL ' Lupua s,ree '- SW 1V 3AT 

f> al ab 0 »e“ 16 : E3878a °W45.80 (Inclusl™ aHowance. 

SE16 «]= LIDGETT SCHOOL, Drummond Road 

• SAINT THOMAS THE APOSTLE RC SCHoni 

Ie « 2 y E | ROad ' Ho,,yt,ale d, Peok C h!m HOOL 

Part-time Librarian III 

.fe r °; r . ata to the IWHIms rata. 

AbbayWood°SH9AS H00L ' Eyn8hBn, Br,dge 

tim0oniy re/WBflk 8,1 yaar raund 2 °i houra/week term 

* S ,l VERTHORNE SCHOOL, Albany Road SF*i 
30 hours/ waak term lime only. ' noaa, 5E5 


^nss^ssss 



Cooperative Wholesale Society 

BUSINESS LIBRARIAN 

. Manchester 

provides^ L compre^^ u " lt : ln Manchester, 

throughout tha organiM lon b ? "?“ 'nformatlon servira 
books. 20,000 pamohfeiaHriH n^ prl89a 80ma 1 5.000 
log ether vylth an annual rn ™"‘ P^Wtoatlona 

We era now looking^ for * cMBhfaVW 0 P^'cals. 

. or woman to control tho llb^i^TunctbS. Com * 8t0nt ™" 

?^°wou?d * a !aIr >r i rnaM i 0r ' Uh,tl • 

, tes? : 

control of borrowing malnlaln,n » the Press cutting* tile* 

, qualJiSuin th h rea yaars ‘ P 0 ^ 

K owledge ol o P ne 

expeclad^f^malJr organization 8 8nd benefi,a are those 

OHoer SnSnl*"* 011 form lo ! Pat 
Jft P-O. Bo* 63, CM£™ t Hi.«r« nel, t CWa Llm| - 

4ES - Telephone 061-B34 1212 , £” 537 ^ ManchM,ar M 6 Q 


WEST GLAMORGAN 
COUNTY COUNCIL 

EDUCATION DLI'ATITMCNT 

Assistant Librarian 

■ „• Rir P. sy|'/ojf/oip 

«SnridHMfi3^% ba fc 'L 8 ^ * cSnwS- 

^i,^wr_cli»iicrB4 i ■ • *” oa :W appficanis wbo , 


E5B 1 QUOT 7 REFERENCE Number ■ 


^ Royal County of 

^BERKSHIRE 




Directorate ol Community Services (Libraries) 

SENIOR ASSISTANT 

(Ref. 9/20) 

£3,357-23,717 + not less than £495 supplement 

applications from Charlerad Librarians or from 
hose who have completed the L.A. Final Examination or 
Ha equivalent with suitable experience. 

lV0,k ' 6, “" “ nlrol 

LIBRARIAN IN CHARGE 

(Ref. 9/21 J 

£3,801-C4,137 + not less than £517 supplement 

This post will offer a high level of lob’ satisfaction in 
IST <" snlhiislasm and hard »"k' The ,S«2rt5 

hospitals ° housebound readers and six 

SENIOR ASSISTANT 

(Ref. 0/22) 

Anna C2, f M * C3,288 + noi ,0a » lhan £475 supplement 

tofoT V8 7S?a P ry OK AlSo°d l a^^ P fl 8d ,lnal 

experienoe. Aas00latJ °n and have appropriate 

PaSlm 1, Sflu»i rm i 9 fr J 3m Par80nna l Services. Town Hall 




^E^5S? u t i^ HOF 



DEPUTY LIBRARIAN 
in City Merchant Bank 

• We are looking for a Deputy Librarian to Inin „ a „ 

Sin? 1 ISW? would al8 ° be useful. 

fro m aft d ep arbnenfs ' OM he * ban k° P pro v?df Jo ^ US8 / S 

sssssH-s 

« ^4sSSHjW= 

Por further Information contact 
MIsb E. Williams 

B a A a B . ,N ? B u R0T HERS & CO. LIMITED 

8 Leadenhall Street, London EC3A 3DT 
■ . Tel. 01-588 2830 


IB City of Salford 


CULTURAL SERVICES 
DEPARTMENT 


SENIOR ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN/CHILDREN'S SERVICES 
Librarians' Scale £2,1 27*£2 f 853 h supplement £442-£470 pa 

s&SS££S£S^^ j* at 

^ applicants who hSve passed the^SJfS 0n i W ?! ba ° lven 
Library Association, P 69d he nal BXam, natlon of the 

Poet reference. 2354/TLS 

'AUSJ m .Ublac. .6 the 
menclng salary win reflect 9 eTanrlmL 5 Ue 2!i 0, ' nB l r Pf Com* 
Please write or ^pho^061*7fla%i« ^qw^MHons. 
form quoting post relerenoe ' nuSL* i?ih f f : ^ n app,,call «n 
ffler, Salford Civic Centra a»L^« ,he „^ f^,onlle, Man ' 
rbwshoul^^ reined whom . 


. CENTRE FOR OVERSEAS PEST RESEARCH 

■■ ■ o'.Ovm. 

Kensington, London . ’ . 

v* . i •. ' Vacancy l#r « . 

Library Assistant , 


biildChaiL^ia- 


! : 4 annrtS^T* 1 

.7 titortuL « •• • .V- 

; ■ ' 1 ct,opi NQ oXWon Lo '^ 0 '’ «SJ. • 


TUTOR LIBRARIAN 

Burnham Lecturer II Ewell 

for North Enel Surroy Collogo ol TochiMi*. 
complelo charge of u library (wlth ^ n 
•sonnol) consisting ol refeience ir.Li ol >1 » 
lechnlcnl journals, pamphlets nnd n coiiflrri 1 lr8<,# rf 
vsunl niatorlnl. The siicconsful^ oMdSfW^ 
|j!' rod orfloniao nnd, with tho holn of ?h?^ 1 ^ * 

Mrr k- 

llbrarinn^^oj^asonlnllvo^'nnend^ iTbrarhn^ 

nienlnl boards of studios. meetings ol s m 

No«. n , svMvsssa' «•» 

SfcA^BY^T TBl ' °’' 3M 1731 ‘ 


SURREY 

COUNTY COUNCIL 


Buckinghamsfi 

County Council. 


Children’s Librarian 

Chesham 

p5' a n ry : A ^; P 3 £3.396-23,774 p.a. plus £12i 
Fringe Allowance 

Minimum qualification : 

Chartered Librarian 

leef to ® erv i co - Succosfifiil candidate u 

£150 anT d L , n C rt a i«r ,0n ' Ron 'Ovni oxponses ol wi 
removSH L 9ln ° S Al,0 " n 'ice of £0 per week. w*r 

aSSlezhZ f N ° F , 0RMS) - ,o 0°»'Or with tho namesd 
Ho 1 1 A vi h qS , !^° n 0 Q L r0e!5 ; 10 ,ho County Librarian. Cos 
ruery 19?a V^‘ * , lo , bp iecn ^'J hy the 3rd K 

ary. 1B78. from whom further dolaila can bo obtain^ 


THE LAW SOCIETY 
LIBRARY 

sraasaa-" - ,,om a,M 

Assistant Librarian 

aalaf y « y ound £3.750 pa. in a rang# w# 
of p a : a n a nual V 

agsurancB ^f uo ni 5 ^ PeriBton scheme and frsa M •• 

SB^^SSS^ 9 am - 5 pm - : ,our ^i • 

K^d^&' ? lvi ?0 rfetoifs Of age. quaijf»; 
ta^ Seraf tK ?f h °o d be Hddr ®5Bed to IheSscftr . 

&£RSk Tpl. 


clwyd county council "--p 

CLWYD LIBRARY SERVICE 

Cataloguer 


wiin I rig Iim.I' .i.." .. »; v»>iuroori» mum h ■ 

, : in e0 ^{5? m 

WS-SWSW! ® 

*: -i-ii-i 


^■| C ^r"l^" m shj^Hj{f ^ ’Jl Jgffl i |ks OlnefOt ol 
roturnad by^nd 'gblu.r, 0 ' Ch ^ d l T «'- Mold 2121. 

^ ■ H. IL. DAV1BS. Qlrociw ol ** 


BWlilAM C\THEDRAL LIBBARY 

two C 1 i»Pt«r or Durham wlift to ap 

y will, bo on the National University $ 


For further details apply to * 

Tho Cathedral Librarian. 

P^ n r i | " <i Chapter Library, 

The College, Durham, IJHJ 3EH. • ; 

Closing dare for applications iBth VebrWfiM 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 




Sir Frederick Snow & Partners 

Consulting Engineers 

■ir 1 


Management & development 
of automated systems 

The successful candidate for this London post will man- 
age and develop automated systems in the library and 
advise on the development of automated data and cata- 
loguing systems In other Museum departments. 

The work will Inolude controlling existing mechanical 
systems, assessing future needs, advising on the purchase 
or hire of equipment or the services of out9ide bureaux, 
and organising the application of systems and techniques 
to library procedures. 

Candidates (aged at least 28) should normally Have a 
degree with. 1st or 2nd class honours, preferably In 
science or engineering subject, or equivalent qualifica- 
tion. Administrative experience In a large library, and 
sound appreciation of the computer and its application 
.to library functions, essential. Library or Information 
science qualification and Interest In the history of solenoe 
advantageous. 

Starting salary, as Assistant Keeper 1st Class, will He 


To lake control of the Technical Information Centre 
which serves all branches ol the practice embracing 
civil, structural and services engineering, architecture 
and quantity surveying. 

The post Includes responsibility for the acquisition and 
disposal of library material and for the retrieval and 
dissemination of Information throughout the organisa- 
tion. 

Applicants should He members of tfie Institute ol In- 
formation Scientists or Chartered Librarians with know- 
ledge and experience .of current Information manage- 
ment techniques. 

Applicants In writing giving age, qualifications and ex- 
perience to : 

Melvyn Jones 

Assistant Personnel Manager 
Sir Frederick Snow & Partners 
Ross House 
144 Southwark Slraot 
London 8E1 QSZ 


CO-Ol'EKATIVK UNION 
i u uca'i ion DKi'AimiKrrr 

AND COU.lvCi: 

<- IllL-r, Jldlll.lllutl OfllCt't Il'jliLIl 

lf'i'ii:i.(i. r j ..v . Ph.u. 

... . i.iiuiAniftM 
in bi» rnspunsihH: lor l]>? i.ljn- 
n>n’i «nri (i-vehiiwifriir i f thn oju.n-* 
Uhi. iii’ und iniEimuiiun rti. 
bi.ur....) i.. iiicii /or on.' of lirll iLn'9 

lin'-ms "• ,lun,lr v awHotiaUi. mo vo> 

A|.|i’llranl» bm Invlird fi-om 
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within the range £5,380-£8,095 according to qualifications 
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CHIEF ASSISTANT 
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SLSJWW 1 ? 78) write to Civil Service Commission, 
Alenoon Link, Basingstoke, Hants, RQ21 1JB, or telephone 
Basingstoke (0256) 68551 (answering service operates 
outside office hours). Please quote ref <3(3)382. 


Botswana 

Government Archivist 

An experienced Archivist (male or female) Is re- 
quired by the Ministry or Home Affairs to be res- 
ponsible for the development and overall administra- 
tion of the National Archives; Duties will Include 
formulating and extending records management 


. ■* * . . 9 oiiu utakoiuyumy uuiiouLiuiia. 

and the training of local personnel- 

Candidates, aged 25 to 60, must have a post-gradu- 
ate diploma In Archival studies with at feast five 
years' subsequent experience. 

Salqry Is equivalent to £B230-£8830 pa Including a 
substantial tax-free allowance paid under Britain's 
.overseas aid programme. Basic salary attracts 26% 
tax-free gratuity. 

Benefits Inolude free passages, generous paid leave, 
children's holiday visit passages and education 
allowances, subsidised housing, appointment grant 


THE BRITISH LIBRARY 

Research Assistant 
Hebrew 

This London post will Include cataloguing Hebrew printed 
books, providing Information to the public, dealing with 
bibliographical queries, end assisting with tha revision of 
the Second Supplementary Catalogue of Hebrew Printed 
BookB for publication. 

Candidates must have a degree, or equivalent quallffoa- 
tion. In Hebrew and a good knowledge of Jewish culture. 

. FamfH^iy wjlh Yiddish advantageous, 

™ , Qra , da 1 W230-E6440, or RA GRADE It 
E307Q-E4510. Level of appointment and starting salary 
aooordlng to age, qualifications and experienoe. Non- 
contributory pension scheme. 
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